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LIVES 


OF TTTE MOST EMINENT TAINTERS, 
SCULPTORS, AND ARUniTECTa 


THE FLORENTINE SCULPTORS— ANTONIO FILARKTL* 
AND SIMONE. 

[KLOCnisnCD DCIIUKS XIIK «IDni.E of TIIK PlriEENTH CI-MOUT.] 

Ff Pope Eii"(mius lY. had used greater diligence in seeking 
for eminent masters to execute the work, when he resolved 
to construct the bronze door for San Pietro in Pome 
(and he might at that time have very easily found such, 
since Filippo di Ser Brunellcsco, Donato, and other exccd- 
lent artists were then living), that imdertiikiag would not 
have be(m conducted in the unhappy manner which we 
now S(‘e it exhibitf But perhaps it liappened to him, as 
it very frequently does happen to the greater number of 
princes, who arc either not conversant with works of that 
kind, or who take very little pleasure in them. If, however, 
these princes would consider how important it is that due 
regard should be paid to the selection of eminent masters 
for the execution of public works, on account of the fame 
that accrues from such, neither they nor their ministers 
would certainly be so negligent as they are; for whoever, 
permits himself to make choice of inferior and incapable 
artists, will assure but a short life either to his works or 
his fame ; besides which, he does injury to the public and 
to the age in which he is born, seeing that all who come 
after, will infallibly believe that if better masters had been 
to be found at that period, the prince would rather have 

* Hia name was Antonio Averlino, or Averulmo, as m\\ be seen in a 
subsequent note, The Greek compound, “Filarete,” appears to have been 
one ot the bye-names so frequently attached m those days to the true 
names of artists. 

t To the lamentations of Vasari, Bottan adds the following — " So many 
admirable works, executed by eminent men, that were formerly in San 
Pietro, have been removed, and yet this door, which for many leasoiii 
deserved to be destroyed is permitted to retain its place.” 
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availed himself of their services than of those of the in- 
capable and inferior aitists employed. 

When Pope Eugenius lY. was raised to the pontifical 
throne, in the year 1431, and heard that the Floi’en tines 
were causing the doors of San Giovanni to be executed by 
Lorenzo Ghiberti,’^ the thought occurred to him of making 
one of the doors of San Pietro of bronze, in like manner. t 
But as Eugenius did not himself understand woi'ks of that 
kind, he confided the care of the matter to hia ministers, 
with whom Antonio Filarete, then very young, and Simone, 
the brother of Donato, both Florentine sculptors, had so 
much interest, that the work was entrusted to them. They 
commenced it accordingly, and after having laboured twehe 
years, the door was completed ; for although Pope Eugenius 
tied from Rome, and was long much perplexed by the 
councils, J yet those who had the care of San Pietro, took 
such precautions that the work was not abandoned. 
Filarete divided the bassi-rilievi of the door into two bimphi 
compartments only, placing two upright figures in each 
compartment, the Saviour and the Madonna being in the 
upper division, with St. Peter and St. Paul below. At the 
foot of St. Peter is the kneeling figure of Pope Eugenius, a 
portrait from the life : there is also a small historical 
scene beneath each figure, pourtraying an event from the 

* Ghiberti had already completed the north door, and was then working 
at that which was placed opposite to the cathedral. 

t The Florentine commentators remark, that there are certain stones 
relating to the Councils of Ferrara and Florence on the bionze door exe- 
cuted by order of Eugenius, and which must theiefore have been made 
subsequently to the year 1459 ; but the German translation of Vasari has 
a note to the following effect. In the Augustenum of Dresden is a small 
copy m bronze of the equestrian statue of Marcus Auielius, which be, us 
the following inscription: Antoitxus Averlinus architectus hano ut vultfo 
fertuT Commodt Antomni Augusti mixeam statuam simulque equum tpsurn 
effi^nxit ex eadem ejus statua quae nunc setvatur apud S. Johannem Late- 
ramim quo tempore jussu Eugenn quarti fabricatus eU Romm aneae » . 
Templi 8. Peirt , . . qum qmdem . . . ipsa dona dat Petro Medici vno 
tnnoceniissxmo optimoque ctvi Anno a natalhCi) Ghrisharv} 

Pope Eugenius occupied the papal throne till the year 1447; there cannot 
therefore be a doubt that the door was executed between 1439 and 144 7, 
The small bronze statue of the Augustenum belongs to the same period. 
See the Kunstblatt for 182d, p. 371 , see also the Catalogue of the Koval 
Collection of Antiquities in Diesden for the year 1833, p. 17. 

t We are here to understand the Council of Basle (1439) only hvxa 
which this pontiff suffered very serious vexations. 
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life of tlie saint above. Under St. Peter is his crucifixion ; 
under St. Paul, his decapitation ; while certain events from 
the lives of the Saviour and the Madonna are in like manner 
represented beneath their figures * On the lower part of tlie 
inside of the door, Antonio took it into his head to executf^ 
a small relief in bronze, representing Simone and himself 
with all their disciples going to amuse themselves in a vine- 
yard, and having with them an ass loaded with the requisites 
for a feast. These masters were not constantly occupied 
with this door during the whole twelve years within that 
period they also constructed certain sepulchral monuments 
of marble for different popes and cardinals in San Pietro ; 
all of which have been destroyed in the erection of the 
new church. 

When these works were completed, Antonio was invited 
to Milan by the Duke Francesco Sforza, then Gonfaloniere 
of I'loly Church, who had seen his woiks in Rome, Here 
he was commissioned to erect the hospital for the poor 
(Albergo de’ Poveri di Dio), a refuge intended for the sick, 
both men and women, as well as for helpless innocents not 
legitimately born;| and this work Antonio accomplished 
after his own de-sign The division of the building set 

* The stones beneath the figures of the Saviour and Madonna do not 
represent events of their lives, but the coionationof the Emperor Sigis- 
niond by Pope Eugenius, and tbe audience given by the same pontiff to 
ciitain ambnasadors from the East. Beneath the figures of St Peter and 
KSt. Paul are also stones from the life of Pope Eugenius, and then follow 
the martyrdom of the two saints. This door, rudely engraved by Ciaa:pini, 
Vetern Jifonim. vol. i. p, 44, plate 19, and again by Giustimani, in hi> 
DescrutstOJie del Cunciho Fhorentino^ has been much more perfectly repre' 
sented in the twentieth plate of the Banlica Vaticana IllnstratajlAii^ly 
published. In the story representing the decapitation of St. Paul, Filarete 
has inscribed his own name thus: — Opus Antonii be Flohentia. Good 
engravings of this door aie also to be found m the works of Pirtolesi, and 
there is a circumstantial description of it in Platner and Bunsen’s Beschrei- 
hima der Siadt^Itom, p. 171. 

f The Canon Bella Torre, in his description of Milan, attributes the 
arbhitectiire of this hospital to Bramante j but it is known that Bramanle 
was but thirteen years old when the building was erected, and Piacenza, 
a most competent authority, declares, in his notes to Baldlnucii, that the- 
worit is due to Filarete. For the part really taken in it by this architect, 

well as for the dates when the respective portions of the fabnc were 
<“imipieted, and other details, the reader is referred to the Guida di Milana 
e sKo TernUn’to^ published for the use of the Scientific Association at th« 
meeting held in that city in lfl44, vol. ii , pp. 407, 408. 

B 2 
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apart for Tneahas an extent of 160 braccia in all dii^^ction* 
the structure bei^^g in the form of a cross that for the 
women is of eq}x^\ size. The width is 1 6 braccia, and in 
the four squares, enclosed by the crosses of each of tliese 
divisions, are foUi' courts, around which are galleries with 
rooms for the use of the director, the otficials, the servants, 
and the nurses of the hospital, all very commodioas. On 
one side, moreover, is a stream of running water tor the 
service of the hospital and for grinding corn, to the no small 
benefit and convenience of the institution, as every one will 
easily perceive. Between the two divisions of the hospital 
is a cloister, the extent of which is 80 braccia on the one 
side, and 160 on the other. In the midst of this cloister 
is the church, so contrived as to serve for both divisions; 
and, to sum up nil in few words, the building is so well con- 
structed and arranged, that I do not believe the like ot it 
can be found in all Europe. The first stone of this fabric 
was laid, as appears from what we find recorded by Filarete 
liirnself, with the ceremony of a solemn procession of all 
the clergy of Milan, in the presence of the Duke Francesco 
Sforza and in that of the Lady Bianca Maria, accompanied 
by all their children; the Marquis of Mantua, the ambas- 
sador of the King of Arragon, with many other nobles 
being also present. On the first stone laid in the founda- 
tion, as well as on the coins, were the following words : — 

Francisncs Sforha Dva? lil, qin anussum per prtBcessorwm ohitum 
urbis impel mm recuperavitj hoc munus Christx paupenbus dedit funda^* 
mtque MOCCCLVii. d\e xil AprxV* 

These events were afterwards depicted on the portico by 
Maestro Vincenzio di Zoppa* a Lombard, f because there waa 
not then a better master to be found in those parts. The 
principal church of Bergamo J was likewise a work of 

* Or Foppa, as it is written in the A hecedario, and as giv-en by Fagave 
in his notes to the Sienese edition of Vasari, where he adds that the stones 
here mentioned by Vasari were not painted on the portico, but in two large 
pictures on canvas, which were placed in the ancient church of the Hos- 
pital. The church is now destroyed, and the pictures are lost. Notices 
of this artist will be found in Passavant, and in the Kunsthlatt for 1838. 

t The Lombard school was at that time in a condition to furnish au 
abundance of masters.— See Lanzi, History of Paxntxng (English Edition), 
vol. 11 , p 4b 0, et seg. 

t This church was the Duomo , being considered too small, iha oan^ 
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Antonio Filar ete, and was erected by him with no less care 
and judgment than he had shown in the above-named 
hospital: and as he also took pleasure in writing, while 
these works of his were in course of progress, he composed 
a book, divided into three parts In the first of these he 
treats of the measurements of buildings in general, and of 
all things needful to the erection of different fabrics. In 
the second he speaks of the methods of building, and of 
the manner in which a very beautiful and conveniently dis- 
posed city might be laid out. In the third, he describes 
new forms of buildings, wherein he mingles the antique 
with the modern. The whole work is further divided into 
twenty-four books, which are all illustrated by drawings 
from his ovm hand ; but although some things that are good 
may be found in this work, yet it is for the most part suffi- 
ciently ridiculous, and so dull, that perhaps a more stupid 
book does not exist. It was dedicated by the author to the 
magnificent Piero di Cosimo de* Medici in the year 1464, and 
is now in the possession of the most illustrious Signor Duke 
Cosimo, And of a truth, since Antonio put himself to so much 
trouble, he might have merited a certain degree of commen- 
dation if he had at least recorded some memorials of the 
masters of his time and of their works ; but as there are hut 
very few of these to be found, and those few are scattered 
without order throughout the book, as they are besides given 
wliere they are least required ; he has laboured, as the 
saying is, to make himself the poorer, and to earn the repu- 
tation of possessing but little judgment, seeing that he has 
set himself to meddle with what he did not understand.* 

But having said quite enough of Filarete, it is now time 

Btruction of it was for some time suspended: it was subsequently completed 
after a design of the Cav. Carlo Fontana. 

* The Medicean copy of this work is now in the Magliabcehiana Library. 
The initial letters are gilded and illuminated, and in the dedication to 
Cosimo de’ Medici the author expresses himself as follows: — ‘^As the work 
is, so be pleased to take it; not as from Vitruvius or the other eminent 
architects, but as from your own Filarete Antonio Averlino, architect of 
Florence." A later hand has attempted to change the name into Ausomo 
Avercimono Faentino, but the older writing is still visible. A second copy 
dedicated to Francesco Sforra, is in the Bibhoteca Palahna of Florence 
There is some little ingratitude manifest in the judgment pronounced, on 
this work by Vasari, who is certainly indebted to it for much of the inform- 
ation contained in certain parts of his own book. 
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tliat I turn to Simone,'^' the brother of Donato. This maste:?, 
after completing tlie door of San Pietro as above-said, con- 
structed the bronze monument of Pope ]Martin,t also in 
bronze he likewise executed some castings which were sent 
to France, with many others, the fate of which is not known. 
For the church of the Armenians, beside the mills in the 
city of Florence, Simone likewise constructed a crucifix of 
the size of life to be carried in the processions, and this he 
made of cork-tree, to render it the lighter. In Santa Feli- 
cita, Simone executed a figure of the penitent Mary IMagda* * * § 
Icn, in terra-cotta,]: the height is three braccia and a half, 
the proportions are beautiful, and the muscular devclopnnmt is 
displayed in a manner which proves this ma.'^ter to liave been 
well acquainted with anatomy.^ He also executed a monu- 
mental stone in the church of the Servites for the brother- 
hood of the Annunciation, inlaying the same with a figure in 
grey and white marble, in the manner of a painting, as we 
have before said was done by the Sienese Duccio in the 
Duomo of Siena. This work was highly praised. | The 
bronze grating for the chapel of the girdle if in Prato was 
also by Simone, as was a babso-rilievo placed over the door 
of the canonicate, and representing the Virgin with two 
angels. He decorated the chapel of the Trinity in San 
Francesco in mezzo-rilievo for Messer Giovanni da E-iolo ; 

* In the life of Brunellesco, Vasari speahs of a Simoije as the scho’ar of 
that master, but does not there call him the brother of D'm<ito : from this 
and other causes the commentatoi's incline to believe that there were two 
Florentine SLuIptors of this name, one of whom they suppose to be the 
son of Nanni da Fiesole, and a scholar of Ghibeiti 

*1* Pope Martin V. who died in 14dl. The bionze monument here alluded 
to is in the middle <iiale of San Grovanm* Laterano; and is but slightly 
raised above the pavement of the church. 

X The church of St, Basil, belonging to the Armenian monks, liavmg 
been setuUrized, the ciucihx fell into private hands: it is now on the high 
altar of the Basilica of San Lorenzo. 

§ The fate of this wnrk is not known. 

[[ No trace of this wora is to he found at the Nunziata," which is 
now called San Fieri no and is in the Via San Sehastiano. 

^ The documents discovered and published by the author of the jDmn- 
zione della Cattedrale di Prato^ (Prato, lH4d, 8vo,) give various details 
respecting this fine woik, but the name of Simone does not appear among 
those of the masters enumerated m them. See further, Pelte Pitture che 
ad(ymano la capella del S. ( ’inifolo di M Vxrgine alia Cattedrale di Prat<K 
Fwto, 1«3L 
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aud for Sigismondo Malatesti, he constructed the chapel of 
San Sigismondo in the church of San Franceftco at Rimini. 
In this work are numerous elephants cut in marhle tliat 
animal being the device of ]Malatesti. To Messer Barto- 
lommeo Scarnisci, Canon of the chapter of Arezzo, Simone 
sent the half-length figure of the Virgin in terra-cotta, wi^h 
the child in her arms, and with angels in mezzo-rilievo, ex- 
tremely well executed. This work may still be seen in the 
above-named chapter-house, and is placed against one of the 
columns.* For the baptismal font of the cathedral of Arezzo, ■[• 
this master executed certain stories in basso-nlievo, repre- 
senting tile Saviour baptized by St. John ; and in Florence, 
he constructed the marble monument of Messer Orlando de’ 
Medici, in the church of the Nunziata. Finally, having 
attained the age of fifty-five, Simone rendered up his spirit 
to God who gave it ; and no long time after, Filarete, having 
returned to Rome, died tlnu'e in his sixty-ninth year, and 
was buried in the church of the Minerva, where he had caused 
Giovanni Foccora,J a painter in very good repute, to depict 
die likeness of Pope Eugenius, when he was residing at 
Rome, in the service of that pontiff. The portrait of Anto- 
nio himself may be seen at the commencement of his book, 
in the part where he treats of the different modes of building, 
and is by his own hand. The Florentines, Varrone and 
Niccolo,§ were disciples of this master ,* and the marble statue, 
erected near the Ponte Molle for Pope Pius II , || when he 
brought the head of Sant’ Andrea to Rome, was by these 
artists. They also restored Tigoli, almost from the founda- 
tions, at the command of the same pontiff, and in San Pietro 
they executed the marble ornament which is above the 
columns of the chapel wherein the before-mentioned head of 
Sant’ Andrea is preserved, and near to which is the burial 
place of Pope Pius 11., himself. This tomb1[ is by Pasqumo 

* This work has now disappeared. Ed, Fior, 1832-8. 

+ In the fifth chapel on the right. Ibid, 

j In the first edition of Vasari this painter is called Focchetta. 

§ These artists are both mentioned by Filarete in the MS. above cited, 
their names occur in a passage wherein he enumerates the masters whom 
he would have to take part in the erection of his city, which was to he called 
^orziade. 

II When Bottari wrote the notes to his edition of Vasari (1759), thug 
statue had already disappeared. 

K Now in the Church of St. Andrea della Valle, and covered with baad 
rilicvi m m.irble. Ed. Fior. 1932-9. 
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da Montepulciano,"• ** a disciple of Filarete, and Bernardo 
Ciuffagni, who constructed a marble monument for Gis- 
mondo Malatesti in the church of San Francesco at Rimini, 
and placed on it the likeness of Malatesti, taken from nature. 
Ciuffagni is moreover said to have produced other works in 
Lucca and Mantua, 


GIULIANO DA MAIANO, SCULPTOR AND ARCHITECT OF 
FLORENCE. 

[born 1432 — DIED 1490 ] 

No unimportant error is that committed by fathers of fami- 
lies who refuse to permit the genius of their children to take 
its free course in their childhood, and will not suffer them to 
pursue the calling which is most in harmony with their in- 
clinations. To compel the attention of the young towards a 
study for which they have no inclination, is manifestly to 
prevent them from ever attaining perfection in any thing ; 
since we almost always find that those who do not take 
pleasure in their occupation, rarely make great progress in 
whatever may be the work they undertake On the other 
hand, those who follow the bent of their nature, most com- 
monly become excellent in their vocation, and render them- 
selves eminent in the arts to which they devote themselves ; 
a truth which was made clearly manifest in Giuliano Mai- 
ano. His father lived for a long time on that part of the 
heights of Fiesole, which is called Maiano, and there worked 
at the trade of a stone-cutter ; but proceeded eventually to 
Florence, where he established a shop for the sale of hewn 
stones, keeping it furnished with such articles as are most 
frequently liable to be called for suddenly by those who are 
employed in the fabrication of buildings. While thus dwell- 
ing in Florence, there was born to him a son f Giuliano 
namely; and as in the course of time it appeared to the father 
that he gave evidence of good ability, the former resolved 
that he should be made a notary, his own trade of stone- 
cutting being, as he thought, too laborious and not sulHoi- 
ently profitable. 

• He IS mentioned by Filarete as his disciple, in the above-named MS. 

+ In tlie^rear 1432 
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But tills puipose was not carried out, for, although Giuli- 
ano went for some time to the grammar-school, his thoughts 
were never there, and the consequence was that he made no 
progress whatever ; on the contrary, he ran away several 
times, and showed that his whole heart was given to sculp- 
ture ; yet he commenced life by working as a joiner, but 
acquired practice in drawing at the same time. It is said 
that Giuliano took part in the works of the sacristy of the 
ISunziata, where, in company with Giusto and Minore, two 
masters of Tarsia,* he executed the seats of the sacristy, as 
also those of the choir beside the chapel f with many things 
in the Abbey of Fiesole and in San Marco. Having acquired 
a name by these works, it is further said that he was sum- 
moned to Pisa, where he executed in the cathedral the seat 
which stands beside the high altar, whereon the priest, the 
deacon, and the suh-deacon are seated while the mass is 
sung. The back of this seat he decorated in tarsia-work, 
executing figures of the three prophets which are still to be 
seen there, J in tinted and shadowed woods ; and while em- 
ployed on this undertaking, he availed himself of the assist- 
ance of Guido del Servellino and Maestro Domenico di Ma- 
riotto, j oiners of Pisa, whom lie so effectually instructed in 
the art that they afterwards finished the greater part of the 
choir, executing the carving as well as the Tarsia ; but the 
works of this choir have been completed in our own times, 
after a much better manner, by the Pisan, Battista del 
Cervelliera, a truly inventive and ingenious man. But to 
return to Giuliano, it was by him that the presses of the 
sacristy of San Marco were made, and these presses were at 
that time considered most admirable, for the Tarsia and 
inlaid-work by which they are enriched. 

While Giuliano was thus devoting his attention to the 
labours of Tarsia, Sculpture, and Architecture, the death of 
Filippo di Scr Brunellesco took place, when the wardens of 
the works appointed GiuHano to succeed him.§ He there- 

• Wood in various colours inlaid was called Tarsia, or Intnrsia. 

t These Intarsiaturja were removed when the choir and thapel were 
adorned with works in Pietra dura^ as has been related iii the hie of Mi- 
clielozzi. — See vol. i. 

X This seat still remains, 

§ Here Vaaan appears to be in error. Filippo dying in 144fi emild 
ecarceij have been succeeded by Giuliano, who was then but a youth. 
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Upon encrusted the frieze beneath the vault of the cupola and 
the frames around the windows with black and white marble, 
lie likewise placed the marble columns in the angles, and to 
these, Baccio D’Agnolo afterwards added the architrave, 
frieze, and cornice, as will be related hereafter. It is true 
that Giuliano designed to erect a ditferent kind of frieze, 
cornice, and gallery, with a pediment on each of the eight 
sides of the cupola, as appears from certain designs hy his 
hand, which are preserved in our book ; hut, pressed by the 
various labours which occupied him from day to day, he had 
not time to carry this purpose into effect, and died before it 
could be executed. 

Before this occurred, however, Giuliano had proceeded to 
Naples, where he constructed the magnificent palace of the 
Poggio Beale for king Alfonso, with the beautiful fountains 
and fine aqueducts which are in the court. In the city itself, 
likewise, Giuliano designed many splendid fountains, some of 
which were constructed on the public squares, and others in 
private houses, but aU are of beautiful and fanciful inven- 
tion. The palace of Poggio Beale was extensively decorated 
under his care with paintings by Piero del Donzello, and 
Pblito his brother;*!' and for the same king Alfonso, who 
'Was then Duke of Calabria, Giuliano da Maiaiio executed 
works in sculpture; among which were stories in basso- 
rilievo for a door in the great hall of the castle of Naples, 
which was richly adorned by him, both within and without. 
Giuliano likewise constructed the gate of the castle ; this 
was of marble in the Corinthian order, with an immense 
number of figures, and to this work he gave the form of 
a triumphal arch, whereon are represented certain victories 
gained by that king, with other events of his life, all 
sculptured in marble. J The decorations of the Capuan 

* Of the palace of Poggio Beale but few traces now remain : the foun- 
tains and aqueducts are also destroyed. — MasseUi, 

t For a short notice of these brothers, Pietro and Pdlito (Ippolito) del 
Donzello, see Lanzi, Hutory of Painting ^ vol ii. p. 13, who calls them tli« 
relations of Giuliano da Maiano. See further, Domitiici, Vite de PUtoH 
Napolitam. 

% Here also Vasari is in error, this arch of tnumph having been con- 
structed m 1443, to celebrate the tiiumphal entry of AlfbnSo I. into the 
city. Dimiiiiei attributes it to Pietro di Martino of Milan, and the Inter 
Florentine editors agrei ^Vlth him in that opinion. 
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pate'^ are also the work of Giuliano da Maiano, and 
executed many trophies of war, which are admirably yariea 
and extremely heaiitiful. insomuch that the master w'ell 
merited that the king should treat him with great regai d, 
while the liberal manner in which his labours were remu- 
nerated by that monarch, enriched both himself and his 
descendants. 

Giuhano had instructed his nephew] Benedetto in the arts 
of tarsia and architecture ; he had also taught him to pro- 
duce certain works in sculpture, hut Benedetto remained in 
Florence devoting his attention to productions in tarsia, 
because he thereby made larger gains than could be secured 
by the other arts ; he therefore remained in Florence, as we 
have said, when Giuliano was invited to Rome by Messer 
Antonio Rosello, secretary to Paul the Second, whither he 
instantly repaired, and entered the service of that poutiif. 
He was then commanded to construct the Colonnade of tra- 
vertine in tlie first court of Sail Pietro ; three ranges of 
columns form this structure ; the lirst is on the ground-floor 
where are now the signet-office and other chambers appro- 
priated to the public service; the second is over this, where 
the apartments of the Datary and other prelates are situated, 
and the third, which is the last, is that wherein are 
those rooms of the palace which look on the court of San 
Pietro, the floors and other parts of which Giuliano decorated 
with gilding and other ornaments. The marble Loggia, from 
which the pope gives his benediction, was in like manner 
constructed after the designs of this architect — a very great 
work, as may he seen even to the present day; but the most 
admirable and extraordinary of all bis works was the palace 
which lie built for pope Paul II, together with the church 
of San Marco of Rome. In these erections he consumed 
enormous quantities of travertine, which was excavated, as 
is said, from certain vine-grounds situated near the arch of 
Constantine, and had been laid to form buttresses and coun- 
terpoises to that part of the Colosseum which is now in ruins, 
perhaps because the whole building gave way. J 

* The gate itself may have been erected by Giuliano,” remark the Flo* 
rentine commentators, “but the decorations are the work of other hands,” 

t Benedetto was the brother and not the nephew of Giuliano. 

^ Bottari remarks that this circumstance gave rise to the tradition that 
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Giuliano was sent by the same pontiff to tlie shrine of our 
Lady of Loretto, where he repaired the foimdations, and 
greatly enlarged the nave of the church, which had pre- 
viously been very small, and was constructed on rustic pillai’s 
of the rudest workmanship. But he did not carry the 
structure above the point to wliich the plinth of the earli^^r 
building had been raised; having then summoned his nephew 
Benedetto to his assistance, the latter afterwards erected 
the cupola, as will be related in due time, * After these 
things, Giuliano being compelled to return to Naples, there 
to complete the works already commenced in that city, was 
employed by the king Alfonso to construct a gate near the 
castle, and for this there were to be executed more than 
eighty figures, which Benedetto had to prepare in Florence, 
but the whole being brought to a stand by the death of the 
king, that work remained incomplete. Some relics of the 
figures may still be seen at Florence in the Misericordia, and 
others were lying, within my own remembrance, near the 
mill, but I know not where they are now to be found. Be- 
fore the death of the king, however, Giuliano himself had 
died in Naples, at the age of seventy, and was honoured with 
a very sumptuous funeral, the king having caused fifty men 
to be clothed in mourning, and accompany the artist to his 
grave. He afterwards ordered a marble monument to be 
erected to his memory. 

Politof continued to pursue the plans marked out by 


the westum end of tHe Colosseum was demolished m order to construct the 
Palace of St, Mark with the spoils. But the destruction of the building 
at this part occurred much earlier, if we are to believe the writers who 
treat of the amphitheatre. See, among others, Marangoni, Anjiteatro 
Flamo* Similar reports have obtained currency m respect to the Karneae 
palace, for the construction of which Paul HI, ia also accused of despoiling 
the Colosseum, 

* Vasari makes no further mention of this circumstance in his life of 
Benedetto, A work by the three brothers Maiano — Giovanni, Giuliano, and 
Benedetto — unknown to Vasari, and rarely named by writers, is the Taber- 
nacle of the Madonna, called delT Ulivo ; it belongs to the nuns of San 
Vincenzo di Prato, and is near that city. The altar is of marble, and the 
Virgin who holds the infant m her arms is of unglazed terra-cotta. The 
reader will find this work fully described in a pamphlet by the Canon Bal- 
danzi, published at Prato in the year 1838, and entitled La Madonna deW 
dtisegnata e desentta* 

f Ippolito del Donzello. 
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Giuliano, and it was by him that the conduits for the waters 
of Poggio Reale were completed. Benedetto devoted himself 
to sculpture ; he surpassed his uncle* Giuliano in excellence, 
as will be related hereafter, and in his youth was the rival 
of a sculptor of Modena, who worked in terra-cotta, and 
was called Modanino.+ This last-named art'st executed a 
Pieta,J for the above-mentioned king Alfonso ; it comprised 
a large number of figures in full relief, formed of terra-cotta 
coloured ; they have extraordinary animation, and the work 
was placed by the king in the church of Monte Olivcto at 
Naples, a monastery very highly honoured in that city. § 
Among these figures is the portrait of king Alfonso in a 
kneeling position, and this appears to be really alive, where- 
fore Modanino was very richly rewarded by the monarch. 
But when the king had died, as we have said, Polito and 
Benedetto returned to Florence, where, no long time after, 
Polito followed Giuliano to another life. The works of these 
masters were executed about || the year 1447. 


LIF£ OF THE PAINTER, PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA, OF 
BORGO SAN SEPOLCRO. 

[Bor.m in the firat years of the fifteenth century, — was still living m 1404.1 

Unhappy, of a truth, are those who, devoting themselves 
to laborious studies, in the hope of benefiting others and 
acquiring fame for themselves, are impeded by infirmitie^s 
or prevented by death from carrying the works they have 
commenced to their ultimate perf^ection. For it sometimes 
liappens, that leaving their labours when all but completed, 
or in a fair way for the attainment of perfection, the credit 

* His brother. 

t This 18 Guido Mazzoni, whom Pomponius Gauricus calls GxiidvB 
Mazon Mutmensis, and who was called Modanino by his countrymen, 
from the place of his birth 

X The dead Chnst in the lap of the Virgin, is so called in Italian art. 

§ This work is still at the Monte Oliveto ; it is described by Cicognara* 
who gives a plate containing two of the figures. 

II Neither the works of Mamno, nor those of the brothers Pietro and 
Ippolito del Donzello should be assigned to a date about 1447. The Nea- 
politan painters were working after 1491. — Ed. Flor, 1849. 
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of all is usurped by tlie presumption of those who seek tc 
conceal the skin of the ass beneath the glorious and honoured 
spoils of the lion. And although time, who is declared to 
be the father of truth, does sooner or later make the real 
state of things manifest, yet it is none the less true, tliat 
the labourer is, for a certain period, defrauded of the honour 
which should attach to the works he has* oerformed. Such 
was the case with Piero della Franceses, of Borgo San 
Sepolcro,* who, being considered an admirable master in tlie 
difficulties of drawing rectilinear bodies, as also well versc'd 
in arithmetic and geometry, was nevertheless prevented in 
his mature age, first by blindness, and finally by the close of 
his life, from bringing to light the %^arious fruits of his 
meritorious labours, and the many books written by him, 
which are still preserved in Borgo, his native place.| 

And the man who should have laboured with all his 
powers to secure the fame and increase the glory of Piero, 
from whom he had acquired all that he knew. Fra Luca 
del Borgo namely, — he, on the contrary, envious and ma- 
lignant, did his utmost to annihilate the name of Piero, his 
instructor, and sought to arrogate to himself that honour 
which was due to his teacher alone, pub.isliing, under his 
own name, all the laborious works of that good old man, 
who, in addition to the acquirements named above, was 
highly distinguished in painting also.f Piero was horn in 


* Called also Piero Boighese, from the place of his birth. 

■f It has been asserted that vanoua MSS. belonging to Piero had de- 
scended to Signor Marini Franceschi of Boigo San Sepolcro, but thisia 
not true ; that gentleman does indeed possess a small picture m ivhicli is 
the portrait of Piero, painted by himself, evidently that used by Vasari for 
his second edition. A picture representing the Nativity, and said to be 
by this master, is in possession of the cavalier Frescobaldi, of Florence, 
and there is a Coronation of the Virgin, at Citta di Gastello, reported to be 
also by Piero. A description of the latter will be found in the G%oi 7 ia,h 
Aicadico^ May and December, 18*26.— Flor, 1849. 

t So grave a charge as this must not be suffered to pass without remark, 
and the Jess so as the renowned and much respected mathematician, Fia 
Luca del Borgo Sepolcro has been largely defended from the odious ac- 
cusation here brought against him by the Padre della Valle, and more 
effectually by P. Lanzi Pungileoiii, in the Giomale Arcadxco, Nos. 62 — d5 
(1885). See also Gaye in the Kunstblattj No. 69. The painter Guiaeppe 
Bossi likewise, in his admirable work Del Genacolo di Leonardo da 
nas undertaken the defence of Fra Luca, which he conducts with much 
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Borgo San Sepolcro, — now a city, which it was not at that 
time, — and was called Della Francesca, from the name of liis 
mother ; whom the death of her husband and his fatlier had 
left a widow before he was born, and because he had been 
brought up solely by herself^ who furthermore assisted him 
in the attainment of that learning to winch his good fortune 
had destined him. Piero gave considerable attention to 
mathematics in his early youth ; and although he was in- 
duced to become a painter in his fifteenth year, he yet never 
deserted the study of that science ; but, on the contrary, 
made extraordinary progress therein, as well as in paint- 
ing. He was much employed by Guidobaldo Feltro the 
elder, Duke of U’rbino,'^ for whom he executed many pic- 
:ures. These works comprised numerous small figures, and 
were extremely beautiful, but have, for the most part, been 
much injured, or altogether destroyed in the many times 
that this Duchy has been disturbed by wars, j Some of the 
writings of Piero della Francesca, on geometry and the laws 
of perspective, are nevertheless still preserved there. In 
tviiowledge of these sciences Piero was certainly not inferior 
;o the best-infonned of his contemporaries ; nay, was per- 


emperance and judgment. Nay, Vasari himself has in pait withdrawn the 
accusation of the text, by excluding from his second edition a certain 
epitaph on Piero, wherein the supposed plagiarisms of Fra Luca were 
alluded to with reprobation, and which Vasari had inserted in his first edition. 
TargionijFiff^^i, &c. vol. u, p. 65, repeats the chaige of Vasari, which Lauzi 
and, after him, some of the later commentators, also consider to be well 
founded : the reader is therefore referred to these authorities, by whom 
he will find the question fully discussed, 

* Guid’ Ubaldo, of Montefeltro, Duke of Urbino, was bom in 1472, 
when Piero was already old and blind. The prince heie meant may be 
Uiud' Antonio di Montefeltro, Count of Urbino, who died fifteen years 
before Piero become blind, or it may have been Fedengo, son of Guido 
Antonio. 

t The only well-authenticated work of Piero della Francesca now to he 
found in Urbino is a small picture of the Scourging of Christ j it may be 
?oenin the ^acristy of the cathedral, and bears the inscription ^‘Opus Feta 
de Burgo Sn SepulcrtF Pungileoni attnbutes a picture in the saciisty oi 
San Bartolommeo with six others in the sacristy of the cathedral to this 
master; but Gaye considers them to be by no means worthy of him, and 
demea their authenticity. The later Floientme commentators inform us 
that there is a small work by Piero in the Gallery of the Uffizj, m which 
we the portraits of Fedengo di Montefeltro, and of Battista Sfur^a, hie 
tiie. 
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haps equal to any who have followed him down to tlie pre- 
sent time, as may he shown by the many fine drawings in 
perspective which fill his works Among other instances o( 
this kind is a vase, which is treated in such a manner that it 
can be seen before, behind, and at the sides, while the base 
and mouth are equally visible ; without doubt a most a&to- 
nisliing thing. In this work the smallest minutiae are attended 
to with the utmost exactitude, and each turn of every circle 
is foreshortened with the greatest delicacy. Having by 
these things acquired considerable eminence in the court of 
Urbino, Piero desired to make himself known elsewhere ; he 
therefore proceeded to Pesaro and Ancona, whence, at the 
moment when he was most busily occupied, he was sum- 
moned by the Duke Borso, to Ferrara, where he painted 
many apartments of the palace. These chambers were after- 
wards destroyed by Duke Ercole the elder, who rebuilt the 
palace after the modern taste, one consequence of which was, 
that there now remains no work in that city from the hand 
of Piero, if we except a chapel in the church of Saint Agos- 
tino, which he painted in fresco, and even that has been 
grievously injured by the humidity of the place. t 

From Ferrara Piero della Francesca was invited by pope 
Nicholas V". to Rome, where he painted two stories in the 
upper rooms of the palace, in company with Bramante of 
Milan. I But these works also were destroyed in like man- 
ner by pope Julius IT., to the end that Rafifaello da Urbino 
might paint the imprisonment of St. Peter, with the miracle 
of the corporale of Bolsena in its place. At the same time 
there were hkewise destroyed certain pictures which had 

• No vestige now remains of Piero’s works in Pesaro and Anconai 
Vasari fails to notify those performed by him m Rimini, where there is still 
to he seen a fresco well preserved m the church of San Francesco in that 
city. It is in the Chapel of the Relics, and represents Sigismondo Mala- 
testa kneeling before his patron St. Sigismund with the following inscrip- 
tion. — Sanctus Sioismundus Pandulpus Malatesta Pan F. Petri db 
Bunco Opus, 1451. 

t The church has been demolished, and the painiings are consequently 
destroyed. 

J Writers are divided m opinion as to whether Bramante of Milan, and 
Bramantmo, he one person oi two ; hut in any case we are not to confound 
the architect Bramante, whose birth-place was Cartel Durante, near 
Urbino, with any other master. On this subject see Passavant m the 
KunstblaUf 1838, 
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been painted by EramanlinO; an excellent master of 

time. 

And as I cannot \vnte tlie lile, nor particularize the works 
of this painter, because the latter have been destioyed, Twill 
not refuse the labour of inserting a slight notice as a memo- 
rial of him, since the occasion appears opportune for tluing so. 
In the works destroyed, as has just been related, this artist 
had produced, as I have heard say, certain heads from nature 
so beautiful and so perfectly executed, that the power of speech 
alone was required to give them life. Many of these portraits 
became well known from the circumstance that llaphael caused 
them to be copied, to the end that he might possess the like- 
nesses of the persons represented, who were all gieat person- 
ages. Among them were Niccolo Fortebraccio, Chailes VII., 
King of France, Antonio Colonna, Prince of Salerno, Francesco 
Carmignuola, Giovanni Yitellesco, Cardinal Bessarion, Fran- 
ceso Spinola and Battista da Canneto. These puitraits weie 
all presented hy Giulio Romano, disciple and heir of Raifaello 
da Uibiiio, to Giovio,* who deposited them in liis nniscum 
at Como. In Milan, over the door of San Sepolcro, I have 
seen a Dead Christ by the hand of this master, which is so 
[udiciously executed in foreshortening, that although the 
picture is not more than one braccio high, the whole length 
of the body is shown in a manner that niii^t have been 
impossible but for the judgment and ability of the master.* 
In the same city are other works by the same artist : as, fer 
example, certain apartments and loggie, or galleries, in the 
house of the Marchese Ostanesia, wherein are many paint- 
ings executed by him with great ability, and much evidence 
of power in the foreshortening of the figures. Without the 
Porta Vcriiellina, aud near the castle, Bramantino painted 
several grooms currying horses, in a stable which has since 
been entirely demolished ; the pictures are consequently lost, 
and this is the more to be regretted as one of these horses is 
declared to have been so life-like that a living horse mistook 
it for reality and kicked it repeatedly. 

But to return to Piero della Francesca : when he had 
completed his work in Rome he returned to Borgo, where 

* Paul Jovius. 

•f The Dead Christ, with o'-her figures, may still Ik seen ov«r the prin- 
cipal door of this church. — Fi, Ftor. 

VOL, 11- O 
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his mother had died, and in the deanery there,* lie painted 
two saints in fresco, within the central door, which are con- 
sidered extremely beautiful. In a convent belonging to the 
monks of Sant’ Agostino, this master painted the picture for 
the high altar, which was a much esteemed work.f He like- 
wise painted a Virgin in fresco :|; for a society, or, as they call 
themselves, a brotherhood, of the Misericordia ; and in the 
palace of the Conservators he executed a Eesurrecti on, which 
is held to be the best of his works in that city ; nay, of all 
that he ever performed. § At Santa Maria di Loretto, Piero 
commenced a work in company with Domenico ol Venice ; 
this was the decoration of the sacristy, but as he left it 
incomplete fiom fear of the plague, it was afterwards finished 
by Luca da Cartona,|| a disciple of Piero della Francesca, as 
will be related in the proper place. 

Departing from Loretto, and proceeding to Arezzo, Piero 
there painted the chapel of the Bacci family in the churcli 
of San Francesco, the chapel is that near the Ingh altar, and 
the work was executed for Luigi Bacci, a citizen of Arezzo. 
The ceiling of the chapel had already been commenced by 
Lorenzo di Bicci : the subject represented is the History of 
the Cross, 1 from the moment when, at the burial of Adam 
by his sons, the seed of the tree from which the wood of the 
cross was afterwards taken, was placed beneath the tongue 
of the patriarch by their forethought, to the time when the 
exaltation of the cross itself was solemnized by the Emperor 
Heraclius,^* who, supporting it on his shoulders and walking 

♦ Now Sant’ Agostino. Some years since, when the church was rcp.iiicd, 
‘heae tw^o saints were brought to light, precisely .n the place here pointed 
yut by Vasan — Ed. Flor, 1849. 

^ t The church is now called Santa Clara. The picture still adorns the 
nigh altar, but has been mutilated in the repairs of the building. 

t This work is not in fresco, but on panel , it is still preserved in the 
small church of the hospital. The principal part will be found engraved 
in Rosini, Storta, pi. 38, with one of the five compaitments of theGradino, 
or Predella, pi. 39. 

§ The fresco of the palace of Conservators ia still in good condition, and 
merits all the commendation bestowed on it by Vasari. — Ed. Flor. 1849. 

II Luca Signorelli. 

This admirable work may still be seen, but hiis been considerably 
lyured, probably more by men than by and Ed. Flor 

1849. ’ 

Ihia legend 13 now declared by the Catholic Church to be apocryphad 
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barefoot, thus enters with it into Jerusalem. In this work arc^ 
many admirable qualities, and various merits in the attitudes, 
all of which are worthy of consideration. Among other 
things, the vestments worn by the female attendants of the 
Queen of Sheba will be found to deserve ptaise ; tliey are 
treated in a pleasing manner, which was then new. There 
are, besides, many portraits from life which exhibit great 
animation, with a range of Corinthian columns, the piopor 
tions of which are absolutely perfect; and a peasant, who, 
leaning with his hands on his spade, stands listening to tlui 
discourse made by St. Helena, while the three crosses are in 
process of being disinterred, with an attention which is ex- 
pressed so perfectly that it would not be possible to improve 
it. The dead body which is restored to life at the touch of 
the cross is also very well executed, and the joy felt by St. 
Helena is equally well expressed, as is the arrangement of 
the bystanders, who prostiate themselves in adoration. But, 
superior to all besides, whether for conception or execution, 
is the representation of Night, as given by this master : in 
this picture is an angel; the figure, admirably foreshortened, 
is descending with the head downwards, hearing the insignia 
of Victory to Constantine, who is sleeping in his pavilion, 
watched by a chamberlain, and guarded by armed men, 
whose forms are obscurely seen in the darkness. These 
figures, with the tent, and all within a certain distance, are 
illumined by the light which proceeds from the angel liim- 
self, and which is managed with the utmost care and judg- 
ment. In this work, Piero della Francesca has shown the 
importance of copying tilings as they really are, and of taking 
nature and reality for the models ; this he has done excel- 
lently well, and has thereby given later artists the opportu- 
nity of profiting by his example, and in doing so to arrive at 
the high position which they have attained in our clay. In 
the same work is a battle, in which fear, animosity, force, 
dexterity, and other passions and qualities exhibited by the 
combatants, are expressed with extraordinary trutlifulness. 
The occurrences of the struggle are equally well represented, 
and fearful scenes of carnage; the wounded, the dying, and 
the dead, are depicted with great animation. Piero has 
likewise found means to imitate in this fresco, the glittering 
of the arms for which he well merits praise ; and no less for 

G 2 
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a group of horses in the flight and submersion of Maxentlus, 
these animais being foreshortened with such extraordinary 
skill, that when the time in which they were executed is 
considered, we may truly declare them to be excellent and 
beautiful beyond measure.’* * * § ' A figure, partly nude, partly 
clothed in Saracenic vestments, and seated on a meagre horse, 
is also in this work, and displays the knowledge which Piei'o 
della Francesca possessed of anatomy, a science but imper- 
fectly understood in his time. For all these things, the 
artist well deserved the large rewards bestowed on him by 
Luigi Bacci, whose portrait, with those of Carlo and others 
of his brothers, he has depicted in the figures present at tlie 
decapitation of a king, which makes part of the story. The 
portraits of other Aretine citizens, distinguished as men of 
letters, accompany those of Luigi and his brothers, by wliom 
Piero was highly esteemed, as he was indeed by the whole 
city, which he had so richly adorned and ennobled by his 
works, j 

In the episcopal church of Arezzo, Piero della Francesca 
executed a Santa Maria Maddalena in fresco, if beside the door 
of the sancristy ; and for the brotherhood of the Nunzata, 
he paintM the banner which they carry in procession. ^ He 
likewise depicted San Donato in episcopal robes with figures 
of children, on a seat drawn in perspective at the head of the 
cloister belonging to Santa Maria delle Grazie, and at San 
Bernardo he executed a figure of San Vinccnzio, lu a high 
niche of the wall, for the monks of Monte Olivcto, wliich is 
much esteemed by artists. In a chapel at Sargiano, a resi- 
dence of the Frati Zoccolanti,|| situated outside of Arezzo, 


* The original has, “ too beautiful and too excellent tiopj )0 belli e 
troppo eccellenti, 

f Rumohr, Itahenesche Forschungen^ 2, 33$, note^ describes these 
works as mannered and feebly executed , he does not believe them to he 
by Piero della Francesca. They are also described by Dragomanni, 
Monographie, p. 20, but he does not clearly distinguish the order of the 
ariangement, and the reader will find a more satisfactoiy account of them 
in Gaye 

J Still m existence. 

§ No trace of this work now remains. 

II The Zoccolanti are Fianciscan monks, so called from having originally 
warn wooden shoes or sandals (zoccoli) ; they are sometimes called tba 
Barefooted Fnars. 
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Piero executed a figure of Chiibt piaying by niglit in the 
garden, which is very beautiful*'' 

In Perugia, also, this master produced many works which 
are still to be seen in that city. Among others, a picture in 

tempera,” for the church of the nuns of Sant' Antonio of 
Padua, this represents the Virgin with the Child on her lap ; 
she is accompanied by San Fiancesco, Sant’ Elizabetta, Sail 
Giovanni Battista, and Sant’ Antonio ofFadna Above these 
figures is a most beautiful Annunciation, with an angel which 
seems in truth, to have descended from heaven ; and, what is 
more, a range of columns diminishing in perspective, which 
is indeed beautiful. In the predella are representations in 
small figures, depicting St. Anthony restoring a boy to life ; 
St, Elizabeth saving a child who has fallen into a well, and 
St Francis receiving the stigmata f At Ancona, likewise, on 
the altar of St. Joseph, in the ehuich of San Ciriaco, Piero 
della Francesca depicted the espousals of our Lady in a story 
of extraordinary beauty. J 

This master was exceedingly zealous in the study of arts. 
As I have said, he de\ oted much attention to perspective, and 
possess! al considerable knowledge of Euclid, inasmuch that 
he understood all the most important properties of rectilinear 
bodies better than any other geometrician j and the most use- 
ful elucidations of these matteis winch we possess, are fiom 
his hand : for the monk of St. Francis, Maestro Luca del 
Borgo, whose works treat of regular geometrical bodies, was 
his disciple, and when Piero became old, and finally died, after 
having written many books, the above-named Maestro Luca, 
attributing them to himself, caused the works of his master 
to be printed as his own, they having fallen into his hands 
on the death of Pieio.§ 

It was the custom of Piero della Francesca tc form figures 
in clay whereon he afterwaids arranged draperies of soft 
textures richly folded, fiom which he then drew, using them 
as his models. Among the disciples of Piero was Lorentino 

* In the restoration of the church towards the middle of the last cen- 
tury this jiictuie was destroyed. 

t Be^tioved durin^^ the last centuiy in restorations of the church. 

t Behoved to be the Tryptica, now to be seen in the Academy of the 
Fine Arts in Perugia. 

$ Of this work no trace remaing. See Ricci, ][fem Stor dcir Aiie e d-^gh 
Ariish della Marca d Ancona, 
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D’Angelo, of Arezzo,* who, imitating the manner of Iiift 
master, executed numerous paintings in that city, and also 
completed many of those which Piero, overtaken by death, 
left unfinished.! In the Madonna delle Grazie, Lorentino 
painted certain events from the life of San Donato in fresco, 
near the figure of that saint, whicli had been executed by 
Piero, with many other works in different parts of the city. 
He laboured also in various districts of the surrounding 
country, partly, because impelled by a restless activity, hut 
also for the support of liis family, which was at that time 
extremely poor. In the above-mentioned church of the Gia- 
zie, Lorentino executed a story wherein he has depicted Pope 
Sixtus IV, who is in the act of conferring an indulgence on 
that cloister. On one side of the pontiff stands the Cardinal 
of Mantua, and on the other, Cardinal Piccoloniini, who >vas 
afterwards Pope Pius III. In this story are the portraits of 
Tommaso Marzi, Piero Traditi, Donato Posselli, and Giu- 
liano Nardi, all citizens of Arezzo, and wardens of tlie build- 
ing, wliom Lorentino has depicted from the life in a kneiding 
attitude.^ In the hall of the palace of the priors, this master 
executed portraits from the life of Galeotto, cardinal of Lie- 
traraala, the Bishop Guglielmino degli Ubertini, and IMesser 
Angelo Albergotti,§ Doctor of Laws. He likewise produced 
many other works, which are scattered about in different 
parts of tiie city. 

] t is related of Lorentino, that on a certain time, as the 
carnival was approaching, his children entreated him to kill 
a pig, as is the custom in that neighbourhood. But that he, 
not having the means for buying one, they asked him, ‘‘ How 
then, father, if you have no money, how will you manage tc 
get us a pig ?” to which Lorentino replied, Some saint will 
help us.” But when he had made this reply several times, 

* V^ia.in speaks of Lorentino in another place os the scholar of Don 
Barioltiiiimen della Gatta, but Bottan remarks that he may possibly have 
studied under Piero and Don Bartolommeo consecutively. 

■f See ni>tcs i»econd and third, p 14 

J The church of the Grazie has been frequently restored, and these 
paintings are piobahly concealed beneath the whitewash. 

$ This palace was demolibhed in the year 1533, when the portraits wem 
destroyed. Bottan remarks that the legist liere meant must he Franc«»c'<o 
and not Angelo Albergotti Vasan probably wrote Angelo GambigUoiij 
and Francesco Albergotti, both Doctors cf Law. 
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and no pig was forthcoming, the children seeing the season 
passing away, had lost all hope ; when at length, a peasant 
of the deanery fell into their hands. This man desired to 
have a San Martino painted for the fulfilment of a vow, but 
had no other means of payment than a pig, worth five lire. 
Coming to Lorentino, therefore, he told liim that he wished 
for the St- Martin, but had only the pig for payment. Where- 
upon they made an agreement; Lorentino painted the San 
Martino, and the countryman brought him the pig, and so 
the saint provided for the poor children of the painter. 

Piero da Castel della Pieve^' was also a disciple of Piero 
della Francesca, and decorated an arch over Sant' Agostino 
with a figure of St. Urban for the nuns of Santa Caterina, 
since destroyed in the reconstruction of the church. In like 
manner, Luca Signorelli da Cortonaj was among the dis- 
ciples of Piero, and did him more honour than all the others. 

The works of Piero Borghese were executed about the 
year 1458. At the age of sixty he was attacked by a catarrh, 
in consequence of which he became blind, and thus lived till 
he had attained liis eighty^-sixth year. Pie left considerable 
property among which were certain houses in Boigo, which 
he had liiinself built, but which were burnt and destroyed 
in the strife of factions during the year 1536.J He was 
honourably interred by his fellow citizens in the prin- 
cipal church, which originally belonged to the monks of 
Camaldoli, but is now the episcopate His hooks, which 
are for the most part in the library of Frederick IL, 
duke of Urbino, are of so much value, that they have de- 
servedly obtained for him the name of the first geometrician 
of his time. 5 


• Pietro Perup[ino. 

+ The life of this artist fo lo^^s, as does that of Pietio Penigino. 

j For the history of these disoiders, see Graziam, De Script. invtiB. Mi- 

nerv^, lih. 3. 

§ Misson, Voyaffe d'Ttahe, p. 181, informs us that a portion of this 
library wag mcorpoiated in that of the Vatican; a second part was ajipro- 
priated to the library of the Sapienza. The remainder is said to la\e been 
destroyed by Csesar Borgia. 
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LIIE OF THE PAINTER. FRATE GroVArJNT DA FIESOLE, 
OF TUE ORDER OF PRE VCTHNG FUlARb. 

[burn lyji? BIKP 

Fha G-iovan^xi Angelico da Fiesole, who, while in the 
world, was calh'd Guido,* * * § ' having been no less einiinait as a 
painter and miniaturist than excellent as a eluircJiman, 
deserves to be lield in honourable renuanbranee Ibr both 
these causi's. This master might have li^(Ml in tin', world 
with the utmost ease and eomtbrt, since, in aihlition to what 
he originally pos^ess(‘il, he might have gained vvhattA'er lie 
desired by the exercise of tln^ arts with which, wliih^ still 
frevy young, he was perfectly well aequaiutetl Jhit he 
chose nevertheless, in the hope of ensuring the p( ace and 
^uiet of his life, and of promoting the salvation ol* his soul, 
to enter the order of tln^ preaching friars for although ifc 
is certiiui, that we may serve God in all eoinlitions, yet to 
some it appears, that they can more eifeetually si'i'urt* tlu'ir 
salvation in the cloister than in the world ; and this puiposc 
is doubtless successful, as regards the man of good and up- 
right purpose, but the contrary as ceitaiiily haj)p('ns to liim 
who becomes a monk from less worlliy motives, and who is 
sure to render himself truly miserable. 

There are certain choral books from tlui liaud of Fra 
Giovanni in his convent of San Maieo at Floreuet', of which 
the inmiatun'S are such that no words could do jusliee to 
their beauty.§ Similar to these are othm's, which he, left in 
San Domenico, at Fiesoh*, and whieli are execuh'd with in- 
expressible care and patience : it is tiue that he was assisted 
in these works by an elder brotlu'r, || who was also a 
miniaturist, and tolerably well versed in painting. 

* He was bom noai the Gastello di Vicchio, in the province of M U-rtvllo, 
in Tuscany hits father’s inane was Pictio, hut the f.innly name is 
known. In Florentine documents he is called Fnitcr Juunnes Fetn do 
Mngello 

T St‘c Rumohi, ntsypya, ‘3,251, foi an ad mh able dissertation on tlie 
manner of this .iiti’^t See also Carus in the KunUUail lor 183a, No 103. 

X This he rlitl in the year 1407. 

§ Many of these books wcie dispeised ni dostioyed duiing the French 
domination, hut some arc still preserved in San Maico. 

II Or, more piohably, a younger brother, who took the Dominican hahU 
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One of tlie first paintings executed by this good father 
was a picture on panel for the Caitliusian monastery in 
Florence, where it was placed m the principal chapel, which 
belonged to the cardinal Acciainoh : the subject is a Virgin 
witli the Child in her aims, and with angels at her feet ; the 
latter are vsounding musical instruments and singing, and arc 
exceedingly beautiful : on one side of the Viigin are ban 
Lorenzo, with Santa Maria Maddalciia ; on the other are 
San Zanobi, wdth San Benedetto ; and on the prcdella are 
stories from the lives of those saints, tlic figuies of nlnch are 
very small, and are executed witli infinite care. In the 
same chapel arc two other pictures by the same master, one 
representing the Coronation of the Virgin ; and in the other 
are the Madonna, with two saints in ultra-marine blue* of 
great beauty.'^ In the nave of Santa Maria Novella, and 
beside the door, which is opposite to the choir, Fra Gio- 
vanni aftei wards painted a fie&co, wherein he representcc 
San Doiuonico, Santa Caterina da Siena, and St. Peter the 
maityr. In the chapel of the Coronation of our Lady, which 
IS 111 the same piirt of the church, he lik(‘wise painted cerlain 
small historical pictures ; and on the doors which close the 
old organ he painted an Annunciation on cloth, which is now 
in the convent, op[)Osite to the door of the lower dormitory, 
and between the two cloisters. f 

Fra Giovaiuii was so greatly beloved for his admirable 
qualiti(‘s by Cosimo de’ Mediei, that the latter had no sooner 
eompleted the church and convent of San Marco, than he 
caused tlie good father to paint the whole story of the Cruci- 
fixion of Jesus Christ on one of the walls of the chapter- 
house. In this work are figures of all those saints who have 
been heads and founders of religious bodies, mourning and 
bewailing at the foot of the cross on one side, and on the 
other, St. M<irk the Evangelist beside the mother of the Son 
of God, who has fainted at sight of the crucified Saviour. 
Around the Virgin are the Maries, who are sorrowing witli 

at the same time with Fia Giovanni, and was ao remarkalile for his excel- 
lence thiit he has ahvays been accounted among the most venerated fathein 
of hi3 convent 

♦ I heae pictures are not in the place here indicated, nor is it known where 
they now are. 

t The frescoes peiiahcd when the church was altered. Ot the Armmcia* 
tion the later Florentine commentators declare the late to bo unknown. 
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and supporting her; they are acuoinpanied by the saiiiti, 
naaimo and Damiano. ^ It is said that in the figure of k'^aii 
Oosimo, Fra Giovanni depicted his friend Nanni d’Antonio 
di Banco, the sculptor, from the life. Beneath this work, in 
a frieze over the back of the seats, the master executed a 
figure of San Domenico standing at the foot of a tree, on the 
branches of which are medallions, wherein are all the popes, 
cardinals, bishops, saints, and masters in theology who had 
belonged to Fra Giovanni’s order of the Preaching Friars, 
down to his own day. In this work the brethren of liis order 
assisted him by procuring portraits of these various person- 
ages from different places, by which means he was enabled 
to execute many likenesses from nature. These are, San 
Domenico in the centre, who is grasping the branches of the 
tree ; Pope Innocent V. ; a Frenchman ; the Beato Ugone, 
first cardinal of that order ; the Beato Paolo the patriarch, 
ii Florentine; Sant’ Antonino,t a Florentine; Bishop Giox’- 
dano, a German, and the second general of the order ; the 
Beato Niccolb ; the Beato Bemigio, a Florentine ; and the 
martyr Bonin segno, a Florentine ; all these are on the right 
hand. On the left are Benedict XL,J of Treviso; Gian- 
domimeo, a Florentine cardinal; Pietro da Palude, patriarch 
of Jerusalem ; the German Alberto Magno ; the Beato Rai- 
mondo, of Catalonia, third general of the order ; the Beato 
Cliiaro, a Florentine, and Provincial of Rome; SanVincenzio 
di Valenza; and the Beato Bernardo, a Florentine; all th*cse 
heads are truly graceful and very beautiful. In the first 
cloister, Fra Giovanni then painted many admirable figures 
in fresco over certain lunettes, with a crucifix, at the foot of 
which stands San Domenico, which is greatly esteemed ; § 

* This picture is still in good preservation, hut the vestments of the 
Virgin have uiiliafipilj suffeied from the 9e.slo)ers. — German JEdition oj 
Vasari, vol li p 315 

+ It IS certain that Fra Giovanni did not paint Sant’ Antonino, who was 
then living, the name of the Archbishop was substituted at a later period 
fur that of the poitsoinge wln'm Fia Giovanni had represented so far 
Baldinucci. This appeals to hav^e been done in the case of other per- 
sonages heie depicted ; indeed, the whole of the inscriptions, accoring 
to the German commentators, are of a date later than that of the paintmg. 
The latter has suffeied to some extent fiom having been retouched. 

X In the Giunli and succeeding editions, this is Benedict II. 

§ The Crucitix is still m good preservation, as are also the pamtingsi uj 
the cells. 
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and in the dormitory, beside many other things .n the cells 
and on the walls, he executed a story from the Kew Testa- 
ment which IS beautiful beyond the power of words to 
describe. 

But exquisite and admirable above all is the picture of the 
High Altar in that church; for besides that the Madonna in 
this painting awakens devotional feeling in all who regard 
her, by the pure simplicity of her expression , and that the 
saints surrounding her have a similar character;* the pre- 
della, in which are stories of the martyrdom of San Cosimo, 
San Damiano, and others, is so perfectly finished, that one 
cannot imagine it possible for any thing to be executed with 
greater care, nor can figures more delicate, or more judi- 
ciously arranged, be conceived, t 

At San Domenico di Fiesole Fra Giovanni likewise painted 
the picture of the High Altar ; but this — perhaps because it 
appeared to have received injury — has been retouched by 
other masters, and much deteriorated. The Preclella and the 
Ciborium are, fortunately, much better preserved ; and the 
many small iigures which are seen there, surrounded by a 
celestial glory, are so beautiful, that they do truly seem to 
belong to paradise ; nor can he who approaches them be ever 
weary of regarding their beauty. :f In a cliap(d of the same 
church is a picture from the same hand, representing our 
Lady receiving the annunciation from the anged Gabriel, 
with a countenance, which is seen in profile, so devout, so 
delicate, and so perfectly executed, that the beholder can 
scarcely believe it to be by the hand of man, but would 
rather suppose it to have been delineated in Paradise. In 
the landscape forming the background are seen Adam and 
Fve, by whom it was made needful that the Virgin should 
give birth to the Redeemer. In the predcUa are likewise 

* Now in the Florentine Academy, hut much injured by restoration, 

+ These stones have been supp<iacd to he those very small ones in the 
ptedeUd of tlie Chapel of the l-^aintcis, in the Annunziata ; but the later 
jFlvjrentine commentators conbider these pictures to have been dispersed, 
and declare two of them to he in the Academy of Fine Arts at Florence, 
one in the collection of Lombardi and Baldi in the same city, and others 
in the Pmacothek at Munich. 

X Now in the choir . the restoration to which Vasari here alludes was 
oy the hand of Loienzo di Credi ; unhappily, the work has suffered much 
aaore senous injury from rei>toiati 07 iSf since that time. 
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c«itain stories, tlie small fiijjurcs of which are extremely 
beautitul. * 

But superior to all the other works of Fra Giovanni, and 
one in which he surpassed himself, is a picture in the same 
ciiurcL, near the door on tlie left hand of the entrance : in 
this work he proves the high quality of his powers as well 
as the profound intelligence he possessed of the art which he 
practised The subject is the (-oroiiation of tlie Yii gin by 
Jesus Christ : the principal tiguies are surround eel by a choir 
of angels, among whom are vast numbers of saints and holy 
personages, male and female. These figures are so luinicrons, 
so well executed, in attitudes so varied, and with (expressions 
of the head so richly divcrsilied, that one feels inliiiite ph^a- 
suie and dcdiglit in regaiding tlunn. Nay, one is eonvine(Ml 
that those blessed spirits can look no otherwise in heaven 
itself, or, to speak under correction, could not, if th(‘y had 
forms, appear otherwise ; for all the saints, male and female, 
assembled here, have not only life and ex[)ression, most deli- 
cately and truly rendered, but the colouring also of tlie whole 
work would seem to have been given by the hand ol' a saint, 
or of an angel like themselves. It is not without most 
sufficient reason therefore, that this excellent ecclesiastic is 
always called Frate Giovanni Angelico. Tlie storii^s from 
the life of our Lady and of San Domenico which adorn tlu^, 
prcdella, moreover, are in the same divine manner, and I, for 
myself, can affirm with truth, that 1 iievc^.r S(*e this woik but 
it appeals something new, nor can I ever satisfy myself with 
the sight of it, or have enough of beholding it. I 

In the chapel of the Nun:iiata at Floreiici', which Piero di 
Cosimo de’ Medici caused to be constructed, Fra Giovanni 
painted the doors of the armory or press, wherein the silver 
utensils for the service of the altar are deposited, the figurt^s 
are made and executed with much care :|; He painted besides 

* This picture w.is sold to the Duke Mario Farncso, about the mithlle 
of the last century, a copy only being letdined in the church of the Donn- 
means, and this copy was aftei wards lost. 

f This pictme is now in the Louvre, haMng been taken fiom Fiesnlc m 
the French invasion of 1812 It has been engiaved by Temito, with an 
introduction by A. W. Schlcgel. Pans, 18It), folio. Forsit-r. 

X Vasan might have commended the conception and composition ol 
these stories as well as the care of their execution Tliev are now in the 
Oalleiy of the Fine Arts m Florence. Eight of the stones have been 
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so many pictures wlueli arc now in the dwellings of differenl: 
Florentine citizens, that 1 rcnnuii sometimes in aslonihliment, 
and am at a loss to coniprelieiul how one man could so per- 
tectly execute all that he has performed, even though he 
did labour many years. The veiy reverend Don A'lneeiizio 
Borgliini, superintendent of the lunoccnti, is in possession of 
a ^ small picture of the Viigin by tlie hand of tins father, 
which is beautiful ; and Bartolommeo Gondi, as zealous an 
amateur of these arts as any gentleman that 1 know, has a 
large picture, a small one, and a crucifix, all by the same 
hand. The paintings in the arch over the door of San Do 
menico are likewise by Fra Giovanni,* and in Santa Trinita 
there is a picture in the sacristy, representing a deposition 
from the cross, to which he devoted so much care that it 
may be numbered among the best of his works. f 

In San Francesco, without the gate of San Miniato, Fra 
Giovanni painted an Annunciation, J and in Santa INTaria 
Novella, in addition to the works from his hand already 
enumerated, are certain stories, decorating vaiious reliipiaries 
which it is the custom to place on the altar in high solem- 
nities, with others which are used in the Easter ceremonies § 
In tlie abbey of the same city (Florence), this iiuistm 
painted the figure of San Benedetto, in the act of comniaml- 
ihg silence || For the Guild of Joiners, he executed a 
picture which is preserved in the house of their Guild, f 

engraved m Za Galleria delle belle arti di Firenze) and the whole series, 
thirty-six in number, had been previously engraved by Nocehi oi Floience. 
—Fd. Flor. 1849. 

• They are no longer to he seen, 
t Now in the Academy of the Fine Arts in Florence, 
t The fate of this Annunciation is not known. 

§ We leain from the Mewoiie ol the Father V. Marchese that those 
reliquuiios weie h)ur 5 tliiee only now remain in i^anta Maiia Novella, and 
these aic kept nndei ciystal m the pi ess or armory of the 1 dies, a care 
which tlicy \\ell merit, as well fur the name of the master as foi me beauty 
of the woik 

II A half-length, still to he seen over a door which has been walled up 
in the small cloister ; but except the head and hands, little now remains 
uninjured liy dust, humidity, and rei^toi ation, Cinelli, Bellezze di Firenze, 
attributes this wmrk to Masnccio, but with manifest error. 

The pietuie painted for the Joiners should rather be called a Taber- 
nacle : It is now in the Gallery of the UlBzj, at the entrance of the 
eastern corridor, and bear's the date 1433. The gradmu, or predella of thn 
tabernacle is also in the Uthzj. 
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anil ill Cortona he painted a small arch OTcr the door of the 
church wlxich belongs to his order, as also the picture of the 
high altar.^ 

In Orvieto, Fra Giovanni began to paint certain prophets 
in the Cathedral; on the ceiling of the chapel of our Lady, 
these were afterwards finished by Luca da Cortona. For the 
Brotherhood of the Temple in Florence, he painted a picture 
representing the Dead Christ, f and in the church of the 
Monks of the Angeli, he executed a Paradiso and Inferno, 
the figures of both which are small. Fra Giovanni proved 
the rectitude of his judgment in this work, ha\ing made 
the countenances of the blessed beautiful and full of a 
celestial gladness ; but the condemned, those destined to the 
pains of hell, he has depicted in various attitudes of sorrow^ 
and bearing the impress and consciousness of their misdeeds 
and wi’etchedness on their faces ; the blessed are seen to 
enter the gate of paradise in triumphal dance, the con- 
demned are dragged away to eternal punishment in hell, 
by the hands of demons. This work is in the church above- 
mentioned, on the right hand, as you approach the high 
altar, near where the priest is wont to sit while the Mass 
is sung.:): For the Nuns of St. Peter the Martyr, who now 
occupy the monastery of San Felice in Piazza, which for- 
merly belonged to the Order of Camaldoli, Fra Giovanni 
painted a picture wherein are represented the Virgin, St. 
John the Baptist, St. Dominick, St. Thomas, and Si. Peter 
the Martyr, with many small figures. § In the centre aisle 
of Santa Maria Nuova, is also to be seen a picture by the 
liand of this master || 

These many and various labours having rendered the 
name of Fra Giovanni illustrious throughout all Italy, he 
was invited to Kome by Pope Nicholas V., who' caused him 
to adorn the chapel of the palace, where the pontiff is ac- 

• The picture over the door has Buffered greatly; that of the altur ha« 
been removed to the choir. 

t This IS now m the Academy of the Fine Arts at Florence. 

t This picture is also in the above-named Academy. 

§ Tins picture is in the form of a tryptica ; it was for some years in 
the Gallery of the Uffizj, whence it was transferred to the Pitti : it has 
been much retouched. 

It Since the year 1825 this admirable work has likewise been preserved 
A the Gallery of the Uffizj, it is in the first room of the Tuscan School, 
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eustoined'to hear mass, with a Deposition from the Cross, and 
with certain events from the life of San Lorenzo, which are 
admirable. The Pope further appointed him to execute the 
miniatures of several books, which are also extremely beau * 
tiful. lu the church of the Miner va,* Fra Giovanni exe- 
cuted the picture of the High Altar and an Annunciation, 
which is now placed against the wall beside the principal 
chapel. For the same pontiff, Fra Giovanni decorated the 
chapel of the sacrament in the palace, which chapel was 
afterwards destroyed by Pope Paul III., who conducted the 
staircase through it. In this work, which was an excellent 
one, Fra Giovanni had painted stories in fresco from the life 
of Christ, in his own admirable manner, and had introduced 
many portraits of eminent persons then living. These por- 
traits would most probably have been lost to us, had not 
Paul Jovius caused the following among them to be reserved 
for his museum : Pope Nicholas V , the Emperor Frederick, 
who had at that time arrived in Italy; Frate Antonino, 
who afterwards became archbishop of Florence,! Piondo da 
Forli, and Ferdinand of Arragon. 

And now, Fra Giovanni, appearing to the Pope to be, as 
he really was, a person of most holy life, gentle and modest, 
the Pontiff, on the archbishopric becoming vacant, judged 
Fra Giovanni to be worthy of that preferment; but the 
Frate, hearing this, entreated his Holiness to provide him- 
self with some other person, since he did not feel capable 
of ruling men. He added, that among the brethren of his 
order, was a man well skilled in the art of governing others, 

* The German comraeiitatora tell us that both the pictures of the 
Minerva are still in the church. One in the CaraflPa chapel — that dedi- 
cated to St. Thomas Aqmnas, the other in the chapel of the Rosaiy. The 
later Florentine annotators, however, say that the woiks m question are not 
now to be seen, but that one is believed to be concealed under an inferior 
picture in the chapel of the Rosary, having been thus covered, as is believed, 
at a time when “ our most precious works of art were torn from us by 
strangers.” 

f In this picture Fra Giovanni may very probably have painted the 
Frate Antonmo, who might appropriately have place there as an eminent 
man, but certainly not in the Chapter House of St. Mark, where he ap- 
pears with the distinctive characteristics of a saint ; his name was doubtless 
substituted for that of the person originally delineated by Fra Giovanni in 
the Chapter House, as a consequence ot his cannnzation See ante, p.2(), 
tiUi t. 
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a triond of the poor, and one who feared God : on thia man 
lie considered that the proposed dignity would he much 
more appiopiiately confeired than on himself. The Pope 
hearing tins, and rememheiing that what he said of this 
brother of his order was true, freely granted him the favour 
he desired, and thus was the Frate Antonino of the order 
of Friars-Preachers made archbishop of Florence. And the 
new prelate was in truth most illustrious, whethei for 
learning or sanctity ^ he was of such a character, in fine, that 
he fully merited the honour of canonization bestowed on him 
in our own days ny Pope Adrian VI. 

A great proof of excellence was this act of Fra Giovanni’s, 
and, Avithout doubt, a very rare thing. The resignation of 
a dignity so eminent, of an honour and office so import- 
ant, offered to himself by the supreme pontiff, hut yielded 
by him to the man whom he, with unbiassed judgment 
and in the sincerity of his heart, considered much more 
worthy of it than himself. The churchmen of our times 
might learn from this holy man to refrain from taking upon 
them those offices, the duties of which they cannot duly ful- 
fil, and to resign them to tho^who are more worthy of them. 
And would to God, that all ecclesiastics (be it said witliout 
offence to the good among them) would employ their time, 
as did this excellent father, to return to Fra Giovanni, so 
truly named Angelico, seeing that he continued the whole 
course of his life in the service of God, or in labouring for 
the benefit of the world and of his neighbour. And what 
more can or ought to he desired, than by thus living 
righteously, to secure the kingdom of heaven, and by laboiu- 
ing virtuously, to obtain everlasting fame in this world ? 
And, of a truth, so extraordinary and sublime a gift as that 
possessed by Fra Giovanni, should scarcely be conferred 
on any but a man of most holy life, since it is certain that 
all who take upon them to meddle with sacred and ecch'- 
siastical subjects, should be men of holy and spiritual minds: 
for we cannot but have seen that when such works are at- 
tempted by persons of little faith, and who do but lightly esteem 
religion, they frequently cause light thoughlb and unworthy 
inclinations to awaken in the beholder ; whence it follows 
that these works are censured for their offences in this kind, 
even while praised for the ability displayed in them a£ 
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works of art. Yet I would not here give occasion to the 
mistake that things rude and inept shall therefore be holy, 
and that the beautiful and attractive are licentious : this is 
the false interpretation of many who, when they see feminine 
ir youthful figures adorned wiih more than common beauty, 
instantly consider them licentious, and therefore censure 
them ; not perceiving how wrongfully they are condemning 
the sound judgment of the painter; for the latter believes 
the saints, male and female, who are celestial, to be as much 
superior to mere mortals in beauty, as heaven is superior to 
things earthly and the work of human hands ; and, what is 
worse, they at the same time betray the unsoundness and 
impurity of their own hearts, by thus deducing evil conse- 
quences from, and finding causes of offence, in things which, 
if they were truly admirers of good, as by their stupid zeal 
they desire to make themselves appear, would rather awaken 
in them aspirations towards heaven, and the wish to make 
themselves acceptable to the Creator of all things, from 
whom, as Himself, the highest and most perfect, beauty and 
perfection have proceeded. But what are we to suppose 
that such people would do if they were placed, or rather 
what do they when they are placed, where they find living 
beauty, accompanied by light manners, by seductive words, 
by movements full of grace, and eyes that cannot but ravish 
the heart not amply guarded ? What are we to believe they 
then do, since the mere image, the very shadow, can move 
them so powerfully ? Not that I would have any suppose 
me to approve the placing in churches of such figures as are 
depicted in all but perfect nudity; by no means: for in such 
cases the painter has not taken into consideration the reserve 
that was due to the place. He may have just cause for 
desiring to make manifest the extent of his power ; but this 
should he done with due regard to circumstances, and not 
without befitting respect to persons, times, and places. 

Fra Giovanni was a man of the utmost simplicity of in- 
tention, and was most holy in every act of his life. It is 
related of him, and it is a good evidence of his simple 
earnestness of purpose, that being one morning invited to 
breakfast by Pope Nicholas Y., he had scruples of conscience 
as to eating meat without the permission of his prior, not 
considering that the authority of the pontiff was superseding 

VOL. DU D 
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that of the prior. He disregarded all earthly advantages ; 
andj living in pure holiness, was as much the friend of the 
poor in life as I believe his soul now is in heaven. He 
laboured continually at his paintings, but would do nothing 
that was not connected with things holy. He might have 
been rich, but for riches he took no care ; on the contrary, 
he was accustomed to say, that the only true riches was 
contentment with little. He might have commanded many, 
but would not do so, declaring that there was less fatigue 
and less danger of error in obeying others, than in command- 
ing others. It was at his option to hold places of dignity in 
the brotherhood of his order, and also in the world ; but he 
regarded them not, affirming that he sought no dignity and 
took no care but that of escaping hell and drawing near to 
Paradise. And of a truth what dignity can be compared to 
that which should be most coveted by all churchmen, nay, 
by every man living, that, namely, which is found in God 
alone, and in a life of virtuous labour ? 

Fra Giovanni was kindly to all, and moderate in all his 
habits, living temperately, and holding himself entirely apart 
from the snares of the world. He used frequently to say, 
that he who practised the art of painting had need of quiet, 
and should live without cares or anxious thoughts ; adding, 
that he who would do the work of Christ should perpetually 
remain with Christ. He was never seen to display anger 
among the brethren of his order ; a thing which appears to 
me most extraordinary, nay, almost incredible ; if he admo- 
nished his friends, it was with gentleness and a quiet smile ; 
and to those who sought his works, he would reply with the 
utmost cordiality, that they had but to obtain the assent of 
the prior, when he would assuredly not fail to do what they 
desired In fine, this never sufficiently to be lauded father 
was most humble, modest, and excellent in aU bis words and 
works ; in his painting he gave evidence of piety and devo- 
tion, as well as of ahihty, and the saints that he painted 
have more of the air and expression of sanctity than have 
those of any other master. 

It was the custom of Fra Giovanni to abstain from re- 
touching or improving any painting once finished. He 
altered nothing, but left all as it was done the first time, 
believing, as he said, that such was the will of God. It ifi 
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also aflolrmed that he would never take Ihe pencil in hand 
until he had first offered a prayer. He is said never to have 
painted a Crucifix without tears streaming from his eyes, and 
in the countenances and attitudes of his figures it is easy to 
perceive proof of his sincerity, his goodness, and the depth 
of his devotion to the religion of Chiist 

Fra Giovanni died in 1455, at the age of sixty-ciglit. 
He left disciples, among whom was Benozzo, a Florentine, 
by whom his manner was always imitated, with Zanobi 
Strozzi,“‘‘ who executed paintings for all Florence, which 
were dispersed among the houses of the citizens. There is 
a picture by this master in the centre aisle of Santa Maria 
Novella, near that of Fi^a Giovanni, and another, which was 
formerly in San Benedetto, a monastery belonging to the 
monks of Camaldoli, without the Finti gate ; but the convent 
is now destroyed, and Strozzi’s work is at this time in the 
little church of San Michele, in the monastery of the Angeli. 
It may be seen as you enter the principal door, and on 
the right hand as you go towards the altar, appended to the 
wall. I Another work of Zanobi Strozzi will bo found in 
the chapel of the Nasi family in Santa Lucia ; there is like- 
wise one in San Borneo, and in the treasury (guardaroba) of 
the duke, there is the portrait of Giovanni di Bicci do’ Medici, 
with that of Bartolommeo Yalori, in one and the same 
picture, both by the hand of this master. J 

Gentile da Fabriano was likewise among the disciples of 
Fra Giovanni, as was Domenico di Michelino, who executed 
the altar-piece of San Zanobi, in the church of Sant’ Apolli- 
nare, of Florence, with many other pictures. § Fra Giovanni 

• Of the noble family of the Strozzi. The reader will find a detailed 
notice of this painter in Baldinucci, vol. m. p. 205. Of the fate of hia 
works but little is now known, the suppression of the regular orders having 
caused their dispersion with that of so man}' other works of art. 

+ Richa, Chiese fiorentme^ part i., p. 258, declares himself unable to 
discover this painting, 

J Masselli remarks, that Vasari has omitted to mention a very beautiful 
painting which is alluded to by Lanzi in the following words : — “ The pic- 
ture of the Paradise, which is still to be seen m Santa Maddalena de’ Pazzi 
is extremely rich in figures ; it is among the rarest of this master’s 
works, because of larger proportion than was usual with him, and may also 
be considered among the most beautiful of them,” — Ed Flor 1822-8 ; 
but does not this refer to Bernardo rather than to Zanohi, Strozzi ^ 

§ Lanzi doubts that Gentile da Fabriano was the disciple of Fra Gio 
D 2 
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ADgelieo was interred by tbe brethren of his order in the 
church of the Minerva at Rome, beside the lateral door which 
opens on the sacristy. On his t»mb, which is of marble and 
of a round form, is the portrait of the master taken from 
nature ; and on the marble is engraved the epitaph, which 
may be read below : 

Non mihi s%t laudi, quod eiam velut alter Apelles, 

Sed quod lucra tu>%s omma. Chrisie, dabam : 

Altera nam teuis opei a extant^ altera ccelo 
Urhs me Joannem flos tuht JEtrunce.f 

In Santa Maria del Fiore are two very large books richly 
decorated with miniatures most admirably executed by the 
hand of Fra Giovanni Angelico ; they are held in the utmost 
veneration, are most sumptuously adorned, and are only 
suffered to be seen on occasions of high solemnity. ;j: 

At the same time with Fra Giovanni lived the renowned 
Florentine painter in miniature, Attavante, § of whom I know 
no other name. This master, among other works, illustrated 
a Silius Italicus with miniatures ; it is now at San Giovanni 
e Paolo, in Venice, and I will here give certain particulars 
relating to this work, not only because they merit the atten- 

vanni, but Della Valle, Storia del Duomo d’Orvieio, p. 123, confirms the 
assertion of Vasari. An important work of this master, formerly attributed 
to Orgagna, has been restored to its author by Gaye (vol. n pp. 4, 7), 
This is the celebrated picture of the Florentine cathedral, wherein is the 
full-length figure of Dante. 

* Bottari sa^' 3, “ The form of the tomb ia not round but square.’^ 
t In relation to this epitaph, an Italian commentator has the following. 
When Fra Giovanni deuarted to contemplate in heaven those beloved 
forms which he had bo divinely depicted on earth, the inscription on hia 
tomb was dictated, as some writers affirm, by the pontiff himself (Nicholas 
V.), but Vasari, who has cited it, has omitted a part which was inscribed 
above the lines given by him : we here supply the omission: “ Hio jaoe® 
Vef. Piotoe, Fr. Jo. RE Floe. Obd. P. moooolv. 

t The German commentators inform us that certain highly decorated 
choral books were transferred from Santa Maria del Fiore to the Biblioteca 
Laurenziana, but of those here mentioned they declare that no authentic 
account can be obtained. The latest Florentine writers on this subject 
record their failure in the same search as follows; “Among the many 
and admirable books nowin the Duomo, it has not been given to us to be* 
hold any one fiom the hand of Fra Giovanni.*’ 

§ Sometimes called Vante See Letters Pittoricbej where there are two 
letters from this artist to Niccolo Gaddi See also Gaye, Cartegpio 
ined%io, 2, 455, note. 
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tion of artists, but also because no other work of this master, 
BO far as I know, has been found j nor should I have had 
notice of this indeed, had it not been for the affection borne 
to these noble acts by the very honourable M. Cosimo Bartoli, 
a Florentine gentleman, who made it known to me, to tho 
end that the talents of Attavante should not remain buried, 
as it were, from the sight of men. 

In this book, then, the figure of Silius has a helmet on the 
head, which is surrounded by a chaplet of laurel, and bears a 
plume, or crest of gold ; he wears a cuirass of azure-blue, 
decorated with gold, after the manner of the ancients ; in his 
right hand he carries a book, while with the left he is lean- 
ing on a short sword ; over the cuirass he has a red mantle, 
or chlamjs, adorned with gold ; it is fastened in front, and 
hangs down from the shoulders. The inside of this chlamys 
seems to be of a texture changeable* in colour, and is em- 
broidered with rosettes of gold; the buskins ai e yellow, and 
the figure, supporting itself on the right foot, is placed within 
a niche. The following figure represents Scipio Afneanus ; 
the cuirass is yellow, the sword-belt and sleeves are blue, 
richly embroidered in gold. On its head this figure has a 
helmet, with two small wings and a fish, by wmy of crest. 
The countenance of the youth is very beautiful, the com- 
plexion fair ; he raises the right arm proudly; a naked sword 
is in the right hand, while in the left he holds the scabbard, 
which is red embroidered with gold ; the hose are green and 
quite plain; the chlamys which is azure, has a red lining 
and a border of gold; it is fastened at the throat, leaving the 
front entirely open, and falls backward with very graceful 
effect ; the buskins are of blue embroidered in gold, and the 
figure stands within a niche of van- coloured marbles, the 
head turned towards Hannibal, who stands opposite to him 
on the other page of the book, with an expression of in- 
describable fierceness. The figure of Hannibal is that of 
a man about thirty-six years old; his brows are folded in the 
manner of a person who is perplexed and angry, and he alsc 
looks fixedly at Scipio. On his head he wears a helmet of a 
yellow colour ; the crest is a dragon, the colours of whicdi 
are yellow and green ; around the helmet is a serpent which 


* Or, as we say famiharl}', 
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forms tlie chaplet. He supports himself on the left foot, and 
raises the right arm, in which he holds the shaft of an ancient 
javehn, or rather a partisan ; the cuirass is azure; the belt, 
with its pendants, is partly azure and partly yellow ; the 
sleeves are changeable, or shot azure and red, the buskins 
yellow The chlamys worn by Hannibal is changeable red 
and yellow : it is fastened on the right shoulder and lined 
with green , with the left hand he leans on his sword, and is 
j)laccd within a niche of vari-coloui*ed marbles, the colours 
of which are yellow, white, and changing. On another page 
is the portiait of Pope Nicholas V., taken from tlie life, 
with a mantle changing purple and red, richly embroidered 
ill gold. He is drawn in profile without heard, and is look- 
ing towards the commencement of the book, which is opposite 
to him, and towards which he extends the right hand as in 
admiration of it. The niche is green and red ; in the frieze 
above are certain small half-length figures within medallions; 
some of an oval, others of a circular form, together with in- 
numerable figures of small birds and children, so well done 
that nothing better can be desired. In like manner arc 
depicted the Carthaginian Hanno, Asdrubal, Coelius, Massi- 
nissa, C. Salinatorus, Nero, Sempronius, M. Marccllus, Q. 
Pabius, the younger Scipio, and Vibius. At the end of the 
book is a figure of Mars in an antique chaiiot drawn by two 
horses of a reddish brown On his head the god bears a 
helmet of red and gold, with two small wings; on the left arm 
is an antique shield which he holds before him, and in the 
light hand he bears a naked sword; he stands on the 
left foot alone, holding the other in the air; he wears a 
cuirass after the antique manner, the colours red and gold, as 
are those of the hose and buskins ; the upper part of the 
chlamys is azure, the lower part green, embroidered in gold. 
The chariot of the god is covered with red cloth, em- 
broidered in gold, and surrounded by a border of ermine ; it 
moves over a verdant champagne country, blooming with 
flowers, but amidst rocks and precipices ; m the distance, 
however, we perceive cities, and a landscape, which, vith 
the clear blue air, are all most admirable. In another page 
is a youthful Neptune clothed in long vestments, which are 
embroidered all round with a colour made from ^Herretta 
verde;” the carnation is excessively pale. In the right 
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hand this figure holds a small trident, he raises liia vest- 
ments with the left, and stands with both feet on the chariot, 
which is covered with red, embroidered in gold, and bor- 
dered around with ermine : this chariot has four wheels like 
that of Mars, but is drawn by four dolphins, and followed 
by three sea-nymphs, two boys, and a vast number of fishes, 
all painted in a water-colour, similar to the terretta, and very 
beautiful. After these is seen Carthage in despair, figured 
by a woman standing upright with dishevelled hair : the 
upper part of the figure is clothed in green, the vestment is 
open from the waist downwards, it is lined with red cloth 
embroidered in gold, and at the opening another vesture is 
given to view \ but this last is of very slight texture, the 
colour changing violet and white. The sleeves of the lower 
vestment are red and gold, with a sort of pendants falling 
over them from the robe above. She stretches the left hand 
towards Rome, who is opposite to her, as one who would 
say, ‘‘What wouldest thou? — lam ready to answer thee.” 
In her right hand she brandishes a naked sword, in the man- 
ner of one infuriated. The buskins of this figure are azure, 
it is placed on a rock in the midst of the sea ; and the sur- 
rounding air is very beautifully done. Rome is depicted as 
a young girl, beautiful as it is possible for man to imagine ; 
the liair is wound round her head in tresses of infinite grace, 
and her vestments are wholly red, with a border of em- 
broidery at the foot only ; the reverse of the robe is yellow, 
and the under vestment seen at the opening is changing of 
purple and white. The buskins worn by this figure are 
green, a sceptre is borne in the right hand, and in the left is 
the globe. Rome also is placed on a rock in the midst of an 
air, which could not he more beautiful than it is. But 
although I have taken the utmost pains to set forth the art 
with which these figures have been executed by Attavante 
in the best manner I am able, yet let none suppose that I 
have said more than a very small part of what might be said 
of their beauty, seeing that, for works of the time, nothing 
in miniature could be seen better than these are, or dis- 
playing more invention, judgment, and knowledge of design, 
or executed with more diligence : the colours also are as 
beautiful as it is possible that they should bej nor could they 
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be distributed, each to its appropriate portion, witli a nuro 
perfect grace.* 


LIFE OF THE FLORENTINE ARCHITECT, LEON BATISTA 
ALBERTI. 

[born 1404 — DIED 1472 ] 

The knowledge of letters and the study of the sciences are, 
without doubt, of the utmost value to all, and offer the most 
important advantages to every artist who takes pleasure 
therein ; but most of all are they serviceable to sculptors, 
painters, and architects, for whom they prepare the path to 
various inventions in all the works executed by them ; and 
be the natural qualities of a man what they may, his judg- 
ment can never be brought to perfection if he be deprived 
of the advantages resulting from the accompaniment of 
learning. For who does not admit, that in selecting the 
site of buildings it is necessary to proceed with enlightened 
consideration, in order to their being sheltered from dan- 
gerous winds, and so placed as to avoid insalubrious air, in- 
hirioua vapours, and the effects of impure and unhealthy 
waters ? who does not allow, that for whatever work is to 
be executed, the artist must know for himself, both how to 
avoid impediments and how to secure all needful results, 


* Of this passage, Morelh, iu his Notizie d'Opeye di Disegno, p. 171, 
speaks in the following terms : — All is good in this dcsciiptioii, the name 
of the author excepted, for this was not Attavante, as Bartoli, himself in 
error, has led Vasari to believe. The work illuminated by Attavante is a 
codex of Martianus Capella. The seven liberal arts, and the council of 
the gods, are depicted therein, with many exquisite ornaments, but the 
work does not display the mastery evinced m the Silius Italicus. On its 
commencement, it bears the inscription, Atavantes FlorenhntiS pinxiL^* 
Puccim declares that the principal merit of these miniatures is in the care 
with which they have been executed; hut Lanzi, History of Paintingt 
vol. i p. 93, pronounces a high eulogium on this work, and affirms it to 
merit moie praise than it has hitherto received. Tirabosohi also lauds 
this master for the miniatures executed by him for Matthias Corvinus, 
King of Hungary. A splendid missal, painted by Attavante for that mon* 
arch, IS now in the Royal Library of Brussels, and bears the following inscrip- 
tion’ — ^Actav antes de Actavantihus de Florentia hoc opus Ulummamt^x n, 
MCOCOLXXXV.” On another part of the hook are the words, Actum Fh^ 
reutia^ a,i>. MCCcoLXXxyn.’* 
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that he may not he reduced to depend on others for the 
theory on which his lahouis must he founded, to ensure suc- 
cess ? Since theory, when separated fiom practice, is, for 
the most part, found to avail very little ; hut when theory 
and practice chance to be happily united in the same person, 
nothing can be more suitable to the life and vocation of 
artists, as well because art is rendered much richer and 
more perfect by the aid of science, as because the coun- 
cils and writings of learned artists have, in themselves, a 
greater efficacy, and obtain a higher degree of credit, than 
can he accorded to the words or works of those who know 
nothing beyond the simple process they use, and wliich they 
put in practice, well or ill, as it may chance. Now that all 
this is true is seen clearly in the instance of Leon Batista 
Alberti, who, having given his attention to the study of 
Latin as well as to that of architecture, perspective, and 
painting, has left behind him books, written in such a man- 
ner, that no artist of later times has been able to surpass 
him in his style and other qualities as an author, while there 
have been numbers, much more distinguished than himself 
in the practice of art,"^ although it is very generally sup- 
posed (such is the force of his writings, and so extensive 
lias been their influence on the pens and words of the 
learned, his contemporaries and others), that he was, in fact, 
superior to all those who have, on the contrary, greatly 
surpassed him in their works.*|’ We are thus taught by 
experience, that, in so far as regards name and fame, the 
written word is that which, of all things, has the most 
effectual force, the most vivid life, and the longest duration ; 
for books make their way to all places, and every where 

♦ Of his acquaintance with the Latin we have sufficient proof m the 
fact that, having written a comedy, entitled Philodoxeos,” in that ton^rue, 
at the age of twenty, this work was believed by the younger Aldus Minu- 
tiua to be by an ancient author (Lepidus), and was published by him 
under that name accordingly* 

Among the most important of this writcr^s artistic works are the 
Breve compendium de componendo statua ,* and two treatises on painting, 
the one called Budimenta^ the other, a longer one, entitled Element^ and 
which he dedicated to Pilippo Brunelleschi. But among the most valuable 
are his work on architecture, in 10 books, Be re aedificatoria, and a treatise 
entitled, “ Piacevolezze Matematiche,” wherein Alberti solves many prob- 
lems m mechanics : his Optiscoh Morally translated into Italian by Cosimo 
Bartoli, with a dialogue on morals called Theogomo, the latter written la 
Italian- are also cited by the learned with approbation. 
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they obtain the credence of men, provided they be truthful 
and written in the spirit of candour. We are therefore not 
to be surprised if we find the renowned Leon Batista to bu 
better known by his writings than by the works of his hand. 

This master was born in Florence,’* * * § ^ of the most noble 
family of the Alberti, concerning which we have already 
spoken in another place.f He gave his attention, not only 
to the acquirement of knowledge in the world of art ge- 
nerally, and to the examination of works of antiquity in 
their proportions, 8cc., but also, and much more fully, to 
writing on these subjects, to which he was by nature more 
inclined than to the practice of art. Leon Batista was well 
versed in arithmetic, and a very good geometrician ; he 
wrote ten books respecting architecture in the Latin tongue, 
which were published in 1481 ; they may now be read in the 
Florentine language, having been translated by the Rev. 
Messer Cosimo Bartoli, provost of San Giovanni, in Flo^ 
rence. He likewise wrote three books on painting, now 
translated into the Tuscan by Messer Ludovico Domeniclii, 
and composed a dissertation on tractilej forces, containing 
rules for measuring heights. Leon Batista was moreover 
the author of the della vita civile^\ with some other 

works of an amatory character, in prose and verse : he was 
the first who attempted to apply Latin measures to Italian 
verse, as may be seen in his epistle. 

Questa per eatrema miserabile pistol a mando, 

A te che spregi miseramente noi. 


* Not in Florence, but in Venice, where his family had at that tima 
found shelter from certain persecutions to which they had been subjected 
in Florence. For many valuable additions to this somewhat meagre 
biography of Vasari, the reader is referred to Muratori, Script, Her, Iial„ 
vol. 25, where he will find the source of the principal facts supplied by 
the many writers who treat of this distinguished man. 

f In the life of Parri Spmelli, vol. 1. 

$ The later Florentine commentators thus explain the word ^Uirturi/^ and 
declare Bottari, who believes it to mean '* the mode of drawing lines,” to 
be in error. 

§ Of the numerous writings edited, or still in manuscript, of Leon 
Batista, the most accurate list will be found in the biographical work of Du 
Fresne, appendix. See, also, Mazzuchelli, Scntt. ItaL, p. 313. 

II “ This do I send, as the vilest of all wretched letters ; 

Thee do I send it, who us without mercy hath scorned.'” 

Others, as for example, Toloraei and Grassi, have since made the same 
Bttempt, but none have succeeded. — Massclh, 
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At tlie time wlicn Nicliolas V. had thrown the city oi 
Home into utter confusion with his peculiar manner of build- 
ing, Leon Batista Alberti arrived in that city, where, by 
means of his intimate friend Biondo da Forll,'^ he became 
Known to the pontiff. The latter had previously availed 
himself of the counsel of Bernardo Eossellino, a Florentine 
sculptor and architect, as will be related in the life of Anto- 
nio his brother ; and Bernardo, having commenced the resto- 
ration of the papal palace, witli other works in Santa Maria 
Maggiore, thenceforward proceeded by the advice of Leon 
Batista, such being the will of the Pope. Thus the pontiff, 
with the counsel of one of these two, and the execution of 
the other, brought many useful and praiseworthy labours to 
conclusion : among these was the Fountain of the Acqua 
Ycrgine, wliich had been ruined, and was restored by him. 
lie likewise caused the fountain of the Piazza de’ Trevi to be 
decorated with the marble ornaments which we now see 
there,! among which are the arms of Pope Nicholas him- 
self, and those of the Roman people, 

Leon Batista thence proceeded to Sigismondo Malatesta of 
Rimini, for whom he made the model of the church of San 
Fraticc'sco, that of the Fa9ade more particularly, which was 
constructed in marble, and of the southern side, where 
there are very large arches with burial places for the illus- 
trious men of that city. In fine, he completed the whole 
fabric in such a manner that it is beyond dispute one of the 
most renowned temples of Italy. Within this church are 
six very beautiful chapels, one of which, dedicated to San 
Geronimo, is most sumptuously adorned ; various relics 
brought from Jerusalem being preserved in it. This chapel 
likewise contains the sepulchre of the above-named Sigis- 
mondo, with that of his wife,! very richly constructed of fine 

* Flavio Biondo, of Forli, of the Ravaldim family, principal secretary, 
first of Eugenius IV., and afterwards of Nicholas V, He was the author of 
many valuable works. — Masselh. 

f Bottan notifies that these ornaments had long been removed, even in 
his day. The fountain was restored and richly decorated by Clement XII., 
after the designs of the Roman architect, Niccolo Saivi. 

t The celebrated Isotta, of Rimini, an account of whose learning and 
other cxtiaordinary ments will be found in vol. ii. of the Haccolta MilanesB 
(1757) It 1 ft m a short treatise by Mazzuchelli, entitled, Noitzxe mtomt 
^ ZiKHia* 
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marbles, in the year 1450 Oa one of these tombs is the 
portrait of Malalesta, that of Leon Batista himself being also 
to be seen in another part of the work. 

In the year 1457, when the very useful method of printing 
books was invented by Giovanni Gutenberg, a German, 
Leon Batista discovered something similar ; the method of 
representing landscapes, and diminishing figures by means of 
an instrument, namely, by which small things could in like 
manner be presented in a larger form, and so enlarged at 
pleasure : all very extraordinary things, useful to art, and 
certainly very fine. 

It happened about this time, that Giovanni di Paolo Ru- 
cellai resolved to adorn the principal Facade of Santa IMaria 
Novella, entirely with marble, at his own cost ; whereupon 
he consulted with Leon Batista, who was his intimate friend, 
and having received from him not advice only, but a design 
for the work also, he determined tliat it should by all means 
be put into execution, that so he might leave a memoiial of 
himself. Rucellai, therefore, caused the work to he at once 
commenced, and in the year 1477, it was finished, to the 
great satisfaction of all the city; the whole work being much 
admired, but more particularly the door, for which it is ob- 
vious that Leon Batista took more than common pains. This 
architect also gave the design for a palace, which Cosimo 
Rucellai caused to be built in the street called La Yigne, 
with that for the Loggia which stands opposite to it. In 
constructing the latter, Alberti, having made the arches above 
the columns very narrow, because he wished to continue them, 
and not make one arch only, found he had a certain space 
left on each side, and was consequently compelled to add 
ressaults to the inner angles. When he afterwards proceeded 
to turn the arches of the internal vaulting, he perceived that 
he could not give it the form of the half-circle, the effect of 

• Santander also gives the date here assigned to the invention of Guten- 
berg, of which Vascin speaks with a coolness so amusing. The '^instru- 
ment ” which he is pleased to couple ivith the art of printing is hy some 
wntera supposed to be the camera optica, usually attributed to Batista 
Porta. Notices of the various inventions of Loon Batista, ns .iho much 
besides respecting this remaikable man, whose versatility of geinus and 
universality of acquirement have been rarely equalled, will be found in 
plavio Biondo, /ifa/iQ! Illustrata,m Tiraboachi, Storia^ dtc., and many 
writers, 
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vbich would be stunted and clumsy; be tlierelbre determined 
to turn small arcbes over the angles from one ressault to the 
other, showing that there was wanting in him that sound- 
ness of judgment in design, which, as is clearly evident, 
can only be the result of practice added to knowledge; each 
must be aided by the other, for the judgment can never 
become perfect unless the knowledge acquired be earned 
into operation, and the guidance of experience be attained 
by means of practice. 

It is said that the same architect produced the design 
for the palace and gardens erected by the Rucellai family 
in the Via della Scala,** an edifice constructed with much 
judgment, and which is therefore exceedingly commodious. 
Besides many other convenient arrangements, there are two 
galleries or loggie, one towards the south, the other to the 
west, both very beautiful, and raised upon the columns 
without arches ; which method is the true and proper one, 
according to the ancients, because the architraves, which are 
placed immediately upon the capitals of the columns, stand 
level, while a rectangular body, such as is the arch turned 
into a vault in the upper part, cannot stand on a round 
column, without having the angles out of square or awry ; 
this considered, the best mode of construction requires that 
the architraves should be placed upon the columns, or that, 
when it is resolved to construct arches, the master should 
employ pillars instead of columns. 

For the same family of Rucellai, and in a similar man- 
ner, Leon Batista erected a chapel in the church of San 
Brancazio,'!' which rests on large architraves, supported on 
the side where the wall of the church opens into the chapel 
by two columns and two pilasters. This is a very dij05.cult 
mode of proceeding, but gives great security, and is accord- 
ingly among the best works produced by this architect. In 
the centre of this chapel is an oblong tomb in marble of an 
oval form, and similar, according to an inscription engraved 
on the tomb itself, to the sepulchre of Christ at Jerusalem. 

• Not^ the Palazzo Strozzi. 

+ San Pancrazio. 

X The chapel and tomb atill exist, but the arch which united it to the 
church of San Pancrazio has been walled up, xhe church being suppressed* 
—Ma^sellu 
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About the same time, Ludovico Gonzaga, Marquis of Man- 
tua, having determined to construct the apsis, or tribune, 
and the principal chapel in the Nunziata, the church of the 
Servites in Florence, after the design and model of Leon 
Batista, caused a small square chapel, very old, and painted 
in the ancient manner, which was at the upper end of that 
church, to be demolished, and in its place made the tribune 
above-mentioned. It has the fanciful and difficult form of a 
circular temple surrounded by nine chapels, all surmounted 
by a round arch, and each having the shape of a niche. But 
as the arches of these chapels are supported by the pilasters 
in front of them, it follows that the outlines of the stone arch 
tend constantly backwards towards the wall behind them, 
while the latter, following the form of the tribune itself, turns 
in the opposite direction ; hence it results, that when the 
arches of the chapels are regarded from the side, they appear 
to fall backwards, which gives the whole an unhappy effect, 
although the proportions are correct : but the mode of treat- 
ment is an exceedingly difficult one, and it certainly would 
have been much better if Leon Batista had avoided the 
disorders of this method altogether : it is true that the plan 
is by no means easy of accomplishment, but there is a want 
of grace both in the whole and in the details, insomuch 
that it could not possibly have a good effect. And that this 
is true in respect of tlie larger parts may be shown by the 
great arch which forms the entrance to the tribune ; for this, 
which is very beautiful on the outer side, appears on the 
inner, where it must of necessity turn with the turn of the 
chapel, which is round, to be falling backwaids, and is ex- 
tremely ungraceful. Leon Batista would, perhaps, not have 
fallen into this error, if to the knowledge he possessed, and 
to his theories, he had added the practice and experience 
acquired by actual working ; another would have taken 
pains to avoid this difficulty, and sought rather to secure 
grace and beauty to bis edifice ^ Tlie whole work is never- 
theless very fanciful and beautiful in itself, as well as diffi- 

* Gaye, Carteggio inedito d^artisti^ vol. i. 255 — 262, haa published 
letters respecting this work from Giovanni Aldobrandini to the Marchew 
Ludovico, they are dated Feb. 2, Mar. 23, and May 3, of the year 1471 
and are extremely interesting Va8an''s opinion of the edifice, as hero 
expressed, is but different tc that of Aldobrandini, 
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cult : nor can we deny that Leon Batista displayed great 
courage in venturing at that time to construct the tribune aa 
he did. The architect was then invited to Mantua by the 
above-named Maxchese Ludovico, where he made the model 
of the church of Sant’ Andrea,^ for that noble, with some 
few other works, and on the road leading from Mantua to 
Padua, there are certain churches which were erected 
after the manner of this architect. The Florentine Salvestro 
Fancelli,f a tolerably good architect and sculptor, was the 
person who carried Leon Batista’s designs for the city of 
Florence into execution, according to the desire of that 
master, and this he did with extraordinary judgment and 
diligence. The works designed by Alberti for Mantua were 
executed by a certain Luca, also a Florentine, who, continu- 
ing ever after to dwell in that city, there died, leaving the 
name, as we are told by Filar ete, to the family of the Luchi, 
which is still settled there. And the good fortune of Leon 
Batista was not small in thus having fiiends, who, compre- 
hending his desires, were both able and willing to serve him, 
for as architects cannot always be at the woik, it is of the 
utmost advantage to them to have a faithful and friendly 
assistant, and if no other ever knew this, I know it well, 
and that by long experience. 

In painting, Leon Batista did not perform any great work, 
or execute pictures of much beauty ; those remaining to us 
from his hand, and they are but very few, do not display a 
high degree of perfection, seeing that he was more earnestly 
devoted to study than to design. Yet he knew perfectly 
well how to give expression to his thoughts with the pencil, 
as may be seen in certain drawings by his hand in our book. 
In these are depicted the bridge of St. Angelo, with the sort 
of roof or covering in the manner of a Loggia, constructed 
over it after his design, as a shelter from the sun in summer, 
and from the rain and wind in winter. This work he 

♦ Niccohni, in his eulogium on Leon Batista, informs us that the church of 
Sant’ Andrea was not built until after the death of Alberti. Plates of this^ 
as well as of many other works by Alberti, will be found in D’Agmeourt, 
hes Arts deserMs d'apres les Monuments, 

+ The works of the chapel of the Nunziata were executed by the Floren- 
tine architect, Autonir Manetti. See Gave, ut sujyrm. 
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executed for Pope Nicholas who had intended to con- 
struct many similar ones for various parts of Pome, hut 
death interposed to prevent him. In a small chapel to the 
Virgin, at the approach to the bridge of the Carraia, in 
Florence, is a work by Leon Batista, an altar-table, namely, 
with three small historical pictures, and certain accessories in 
perspective, which were much more effectually described by 
him with the pen than depicted with the pencil. | There 
is besides, a portrait of Alberti in the house of the Palla 
Eucellai family in Florence, dra^vm by himself wdth the aid 
of a mirror J and a picture in cliiaro-scuro, the figures of 
which are large. He likewise executed a perspective view 
of Venice and St. Mark’s, but the figures seen in this work, 
which is one of the best paintings pei*formed by Leon Batista, 
were executed by other masters. 

Leon Batista Alberti was a man of refined habits and 
praiseworthy life,§ a friend of distinguished men, liberal and 
courteous to all. He lived honourably and like a gentleman, 
as he wms, all the course of his life, and finally, having 
attained to a tolerably mature age, he departed content and 
tranquil to a better life, leaving behind him a most honour 
able name. II 

* The desiffn,thsit is to^tay, for the work was not executed at the death 
of the pontiff. Milizia, Memorie degli Architettit vol. i. remarks with justice, 
that a handsome roof would be extremely welcome to shield the crowds per- 
petually passing over it from the rays of the sun. 

f Those paintings no longer exist. 

i The fate of this portrait cannot be ascertained, but the head of Alberti, 
as existing on the bronze medallion of Matteo de’ Pasti is well known, a 
copy in silver may be seen in the Bihlioteque Royale of Paris, and it is 
figured in Mazzuchelli, Trhor de Numtsmatique, p. 127, pi. 27. Vasari, in 
his Ragionamenii, p. 93, declares that the portrait of Alberti was executed 
by himself m the “Palazzo Vecchio,'* near to those of Marullua and 
Las cans, 

$ The anonymous author of the life given, as we have said, in Murat ori, 
and reproduced by Bottari, affirms that in the accomplishments proper to 
a gentleman, Leon Batista had few equals ; his wit, as well as his dex- 
tenty m all physical exercises are also much lauded. 

II He died in Rome, and was there buned, not in Florence, as some 
writers affirm.— See Nwcohni Frose^ &c. 
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LAZZARO VASARI, PAINTER OF AREZZO. 

[boen 138C — DIED 145*2] 

Veet great, -without doubt, is the happiness of those who 
among their forerunners, the men of their own family, hnd 
some that have been distinguished and renowned in a liberal 
profession, whether of arms, of letters, of painting, or any 
other noble calling. Men who find honourable mention of 
their ancestors in history have that incitement to virtue, if 
no other, and may find therein a bridle to restrain ihem from 
the commission of any act unworthy of a famil}^ which has 
had honoured and illustrious men among ils members. How 
great a pleasure is to be derived from such a circumstance, 
as I said in the beginning, I have myself experienced, 
liaving found among my ancestors a man who in his day was 
a famous painter one renowned, not only in his own native 
place, but through all Tuscany, namely, Lazzaro Vasari. 
Nor did he attain his fame without good right to it, as I 
could show clearly, if it were permitted to me to speak freely 
of him as I have done of others. But because, as I was 
born of his blood, it might be easily supposed that in praising 
him I was over-passing the limits o^‘ discretion, I propose 
to be silent concerning his merits, and tliose of the family, 
and will merely relate what 1 cannot and ought not in any 
manner to conceal, if I would not depart from the truth, on 
which all history depends. 

Lazzaro Vasari then, the Aretine painter, was the most 
intimate friend of Piero della Francesca, of l>orgo-a-San 
Sepolcro, and had constant intercourse with that master, 
while the latter laboured, as has been related, in Aiezzo. 
And, as frequently happens, this friendship was tlie source 
of considerable advantage to Lazzaro; for whereas the latter 
had previously given his attention to small figures only, for 
the decoration of such things as were at that time in demand, 
he was induced by Piero della Francesco to attempt works 
of more importance. Ilis first work in fresco was executed 
for tlie church of San Domenico of Arezzo, in the second 
-chapel on tlie riglit as you enter the church ; it representi^d 
San Vincenzio, at the feet of wliom Lazzaro d. -pic ted himself 
VOL. II. E 
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and 1 is son Giorgio, a cliild, kneeling, in vestments of honour 
able character, in the fashion of those times; they are recum- 
iiiending themselves to the consideration of the saints, tfie 
child having inadvertently wounded himself in the face with 
a knife.^ It is true that there is no inscription to thr^ etfeet 
on the woik, but the recollection of facts still in the memt>ry 
of old persons belonging to our family, with the arms of 
Vasari seen in the picture, leave no doubt on the subject: 
and there would, doubtless, he some memorial of this matter 
in the convent, hut for the disorders committed by the sol« 
die/y at various times, in consequence of which the documents 
and other propeity of the house have been dispersed, so that 
I am not surprised at the absence of such memorial, 'fhe 
manner of Lazzaro Vasari was so exactly similar to that of 
Piero della Francesca, that only a very slight dilFcrcnce could 
be perceived between them It was at that time very miicli 
the custom to paint various devices, and more particularly 
the arms of the owner, on the caparisons of horses, uecoMhng 
to the hearings of those who commanded these doeurations ; 
in this work Lazzaro Vasari was a most excellent master, 
more particularly in minute figures, which he execmled with 
much grace, and in a manner peculiar to himself, sueli things 
being perpetually in demand for the capaiisons jiust allndeil 
to. Lazzaro worked n^uch for Niccolb Picciiiini,j* a.^ well 
as for his soldiers and captains; historical pieces, deco- 
rated with the respective arms and devices of those wlio com- 
manded them, which were held in great esteem, and brought 
him gams so considerable, that these profits miahlcd him to 
establish many of his brothers in Arezzo, they having pre- 
viously dwelt in Cortona, where they occupied thcmsclvf‘s in 
the manufacture of vessels in terra-cotta. Lazzaro also took 
into his house his nephew, Luca Signorelli, of Cortona, the 
son of one of his sisters; and finding good dispositions in 
this youth, he afterwards placed him with Pietro Borghese 
(Piex-o della Francesca), to the end that he might h^arn the 
art of painting, wherein Luca succeeded extremely well, as 
will be related in its proper place. For Lazzaro himsell*, dc- 

* These works are not now to be found in the church of San Lomemco. 
•^Massclh. 

t Niccolo FortebiRccio, called Piccmino, a celebrated inditaiy leader o* 
the fitteenth century — /iid. 
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doling his days to the continual study of art, he daily becamo 
more excellent m his calling, as may be seen from certain 
designs by his hand in our book, and which are very well 
done. He found great pleaMire m the d'‘l)iication of the 
natural affections, fear, joy, sorrow, weeping, trembling, 
laughing, and the like ; lie expressed those passions admi- 
rably well, and his works, for the most part, abound with 
instances of this quality. An example may be seem in a 
small chapel painted by Ins hand in the church of San 
Gimignano at Arezzo, where there is a Crucilix, with our 
Lady, St. John, and the Magdalen at the foot of the cross; 
all of whom, depicted in various attitudes, express the grief 
they sulfer with so much animation, that the work acquired 
great credit and renown for its author among liis fellow 
citizens For the Biotherhood of Sant’ Antonio, in the same 
city, Lazzaro painti'd a gonfalon, or standard, on cloth, which 
is carried in the processions; on IhF he depicted the figure 
of Christ at the column naked and bound; presenting tlie 
scene with so life-like an effect, that the figuic secmis really 
to treuihle, the shoulders are drawn together, and the suifeier 
appears to be enduring with indescribable humility and pa- 
tience the stripes inflicted on him by two Jews. C3ne of the 
executioners, standing firmly on both feet, wields the scourge 
with his two hands, his back is partmlly turned towards th{‘- 
Saviour, and the expression of his countenance is that of 
extreme cruelty ; the second is seen in profile, he has raised 
himself on the points of the feet, and grasping the scourge 
with both hands, he grinds his teeth and performs his office 
with a rancorous rage, beyond the power of words to de- 
scribe. These two figures Lazzaro has clothed in torn 
garments, the better to display their naked forms ; he has 
indeed left them very little covering. This work, although 
painted on cloth, having maintained its beauty for many 
years, and in fact down to our own day, at which I am 
greatly surprised, j* the men of that brotheidioou, in coiisi- 

* This painting also has been destroyed. 

+ The Florentine commentators remark on this passage, that Guala 
Reni desired to paint the Angel of the Cappuccini m Rome, on cloth, con- 
sidering It to be most durable, and would have executed otherb of Ina 
Vvorks on the same material. See Malvasia, Fehina Pftirice, Part vv 

p.68. 
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deration of its beauty and excellence, carried it to be copied 
by the French Prior, ^ as we shall relate in the proper place.l 
Lazzaro Yasari also laboured in the church of the Servites 
at Perugia, where he executed certain stories from tlie life 
of the Virgin, and also a Crucifix, in a chapel near the sa- 
cristy. In the deanery of Montepulciano, he painted the 
predella of an altar in small figures j and at Castighone, near 
Arezzo, is a picture in distemper by his hand ; this is in the 
church of San Francesco. J Many other works he also exe- 
cuted which I will not take space to enumerate, more par- 
ticularly coffers, or caskets, which he decorated with small 
figures : many of these are now to be seen in the dwell- 
ings of different citizens. In the Guelphic Council of 
Florence, § among the old arms ccllected there, are to be 
found various caparisons for horses extremely well painted 
by Lazzaro Vasari. || For the brotherhood of San Sebastian, 
he painted their patron-saint on a gonfalon, or banner. St. 
Sebastian is represented bound to the column, and sur- 
rounded by angels, who place on his head the crown of 
martyrdom ; but this work is much injured aud corroded 
by time. 

At the period when Lazzaro Vasari flourished, many glass 
windows were painted in Arezzo by Fabiano Sassoli, ■[[ a 
youth of great excellence in that branch of art, as we find 
proved in certain works of his which are in the Episcopal 
Church, the Abbey, the Deanery, and other buildings of that 
cityj but Fabiano not being well acquainted with design, 
his works were far from attaining to the perfection of those 

* Guglielmo de Marcillat (William of Marseilles). The Gonfalon, paintexl 
by Lazzaro Vasari, is lost ; the copy here alluded to waa executed in two 
pictures which are now in a chapel belonging ^to the chapter-house of the 
cathedral, and situate in that part called the Duomo Vecchio. 

+ In the life of Guglielmo de Marcillat, or da Marsiglia, which follows. 

t “ From the best information that we can obtain,” observe the latest 
Florentine commentators (1849), '^it is to be feared that thia work is lost.*' 

^ La Parte Guelfa. This was a magistracy invested with unlimited 
powers of control over the political opinions of the Florentines, and all 
within the Florentine dominion. A sort of political inquisition, whoso 
business it was to see that the liege people of the pope-dovoted City re- 
mained good Guelphs — German Edition of Vasan^ vol. li. p 359. 

11 These things aie now lost. 

il In Bottan’a tune many of ksassoh's works rem<4ined, as he assures ui 
in Axezzti, 
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p^rformcil by Parri Spinelli, He resolved, therefore, seeing 
that he so well knew how to prepare, to burn, to conjoin, and 
to mount the glass, to produce some work which should also 
be meritorious in respect of the painting, and therefore ap- 
plied to Lazzaro for two cartoons of Ins invention, wherewith 
he proposed to naakc two windows for the church of Santa 
Maria delle Grrazie. Having obtained what he wished from 
Lazzaro, who was his friend and a very obliging person, 
Fabiaiio completed the windows, which are so beautiful ami 
well done that there are few masters who would have the 
right to be ashamed of owning them. In one of these is a 
figure of Our Lady very finely executed; and in the other, 
which is even better by very much than the first, is the 
Resurrection of Christ. Before the tomb there lies the figiii e 
of an armed man foreshortened ; the window, and conse- 
quently the picture, is very small, insomuch that it is a 
wonder how he has contrived to make the figures look so 
large as they do in that narrow space. I could say many 
other things of Lazzaro Vasari, who was an exceedingly 
good designer, as may be seen by the drawings in our book, 
but I remain silent respecting them, because I think it belter 
so to do. 

Lazzaro Vasari was a person of pleasing manners, and 
very facetious in conversation ; but although much addicted 
to the pleasures of life, he was nevertheless careful to keep 
always within the path of right. He lived to the age of 
seventy-two, and left a son named Giorgio, f who occupied 
himself continually with the old Aretine vases of terra-cotta, 
and at the time when Messer Gentile of Urbino, bishop of 
Arezzo, was dwelling in that city, this Giorgio discovered 
again the lost process of colouring vases in terra-cotta, red 
and black, which method had been practised by the ancient 
inhabitants of Arezzo from the time of King Porsenna. 
Being a person of much enterprize and industry, Giorgio 
made large vases by means of the potter’s wheel, some being 
a braccio and a half high, specimens of which may still bs 


* These windows were removed under the fiivolous pretext of giving 
light to the church, and others of clear glass now stand ai their place.— 
Musselh,. 

t Grandfather of the authoi. 
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peen in his house.* It is said that while seeking for rases 
ill a place where he believed the ancient inakeis to have 
v^orked, Giorgio Vasari discovered thiee aielies of an old 
oven, buried three braccia deep beneath the surl'aei\ in a 
field of clay near the bridge of Caleiarella, a Milage so 
called.t Around these arches lie likewise lonnd iioitions of 
the proper mixtures peculiar to that manufaeture, with 
many broken vases, and four still remaining entire. Th(^sc^ 
last were presented by Giorgio, through the intiu'vention of 
the bishop Gentile, of Urbino,}: to the Magnilicinit Lorenzo 
de’ Medici, wJien the latter visited Arezzo : a eireunistanec 
which gave rise to, and was the commencement of that 
attachment to tlie service of the illustrious house of Medici, 
in which he ever ai'terwards passed his life. Giorgio worked 
extremely well in basse-rilievo, as may be seen from certain 
Leads by his hand still remaining in his house.§ ilc had 
five sons, who all pursued the same occupation ; among them 
were two, Lazzaro and Bernardo, who were good artists ; 
the latter died at Lome while still young, and it is ceitaui, 
fiom the talent early displayed by him, that he would have 
done honour to his native land had not death so prematurely 
overtaken him. 

Lazzaro, the elder, died in 1452; as did Giorgio IdwS son, 
who attained to the age of sixty-eight years, in 1484. They 
were both interred in the capitular-church of Arezzo, at the 
lower end of their own chapel of San Giorgio, wliere, in 
process of time, the following verses were appended in 
honour of Lazzaro : — 

“ JTetn exultet lellus clai%Si>im({ ■ namque est 
Rebus in angushs^ in tenmque luboi. 

Vix opemm I'ibns paiies cvgnosceie po.ssis : 

Mgrjnecides taceat ; Calhciatcs 

Finally, the last Giorgio Vasari, 1| the narrator of these 
events, grateful for the benefits which he acknowledges him- 

* These are now lost, or perhaps destroyed. 

4 Situate without the gate of San Loicntino 

X Gentile da Urbino, Bishop of Arezzo, had previously been preceptor 
to Lorenzo the Magnificent 

§ These heads are also lost. 

11 Gioigio, the biographer, was not the last Vasari of that name. The 
ijon of hiB brother, Ser Piero, was also called Giorgi. lie was n knight 
of the anler of St. Stephen, and in 1590 he wrote the Priorista Fiarentuw, 
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self to have derived in ^reat part from the excellences of 
his ancestors, having received the principal chapel of the 
capitulai -church as a gift from the canons, tlie founders of 
the building, and Ins lellow citizens generally, as has been 
related in the life of Pietro Lama ti / and having restoied 
the same in the manner already described, has caused a new 
sepulehie to be eoiisti noted in the centre of tlie choir, wlneli 
is behind the altar, wheiein he has deposited the remains of 
the above-named Lazzaro, and of Giorgio the elder, having 
removed them from the plaee where they previously lay 
together with tliose of all the members of his family, inuie 
and female, and thus established a new burial place for all 
the descendants of tlic house of Yasan. The body of the 
present writer’s mother, who died at Florence in the year 
1557, after having been deposited for some years in the 
church of Santa Croce, has in like manner been placial 
within this tomb, according to her own desire, with the 
remains of Antonio her husband, and the father of Giorgio, 
who died of the plague in the year 1527. In the predella, 
which is beneath the picture of the altar above named, are 
portraits of Lazzaro, and the elder Giorgio his son, and 
grrandfathei* of the author, taken from life by the present 
writer, with those of Antonio, father of the latter, and of 
Madonna Maddalena de’ Tacci his iUolher.J And here shall 
end the life of the Aretine painter, Lazzaro Yasari. 


THE PAINTER ANTONELLO OF MESSINA. 

[bOUN about 1414 — DIED ABOUT 1193 ] 

When I consider within mj^self the various qualities of tlie 
benefits and advantages conferred on the art of painting by 
the diffei-ent processes brought into operation by those nu- 
merous masters who have pursued the second manner, § 1 

See ante, vol. i. 

f This still exists, but our authoi is not buried in it, having been interred 
m a distinguished position befoie the high altar 

t These portraits still remain, and are in excellent preservation. 

J The author here alludes to the second of the three periods into w'lich 
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cannot do otherwise than consider them as truly ingenious 
and excellent, tliey having been above all tiling.^ solicitous for 
the welfare of the art, which they have laboured to aiue- 
liorate at all points, without regard to thlliculty, expen*.e, or 
labour, and without a thought tor tludr own interests. Con- 
tinuing then, during this whole peiiod, to work on panel and 
canvas,"^ with no other mode ol eolouiiug than that ot 
distemper, which method was commenced by Cimabue in tlui 
year 1250, at the time when he worked with those (Jreek^,-^ 
and was afterwards followed by Giotto, and the others (u 
whom we have been speaking up to the present tim(‘, they 
constantly practised the same modes ol o])oration, although 
it was not unknown to aitists that iii tempera paintings 
there wanted a certain softness and freshness, which, it they 
could be secured, weie well calculated to give inci eased 
grace to the design, a more peilect charm to the eoUninng*, 
and greater facility in the blending and union of the eoleuis, 
which they had always laid on with the imiiit of the piuieil 
only. But although many, discussing tlie matt(*r, liad zea- 
lously sought to effect this desiiable ohjtad, yet none had 
discovered a satisfactory metliod, eitliea by the use of licpnd 
varnish, or by that of any kind of colour mix(‘d with the 
tempera vehicles. Amopg the numerous artists who tried 
these and similar methods, but found all vain, w(‘re Alesso 
Baldovinetti, Pesello, and many others, none of whom could 
succeed in giving to their works that beauty and excellence 
which they had imagined to themselves, but which they 
failed to reproduce with the hand And even if they had 
found what they sought, they would still have wanted the 

he has divided his work, and on each of which ho treats of a certain manner 
or period of art. See the Intioduction to the Second Part, vol. i. 

* Paintings on canvas only were but occasionally seen at this time, as 
when the work was intended to be borne in procession, or where lightness 
was required for some other cause. Canvas was nevertheless frequently 
used to cover the wood most generally used, but over the canvas a ground 
of gypsum was then laid, and on this, when he had well glazed it, the artist 
V Diked with hia colours in distemper. For the various processes used in 
the preparation of the ground, the choice and mixture of colours, &c., see 
Cennino Ceimini, Traitato della Vittura. See also the various Treatises on 
the Ancient Practice of Painting, translated by Mrs. Mcmficld ; with 
Eastlake’s Matenah towards a History of Oil Painting, in all of which 
most ample and valuable details on these subjects will be found* 
t See the Life of Cimabue, vol. i. 
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art of making pictures in tavola” as durable as those exe- 
cuted on the wall, as well as that of so treating them that 
they might be washed without removing the colours, and 
would cnduic without injury whatever concussion they 
might be subjected to in the process of execution. To dis- 
cuss all these things, considerable numbers of artists fre- 
(^uently assembled, and had often held long disputations 
thereon, but always without any useful result. 

A similar wish was at the same time felt by many of the 
elevated minds devoted to painting beyond the confines of 
Italy; by the painters of France, that is to say, of Spain, of 
Germany, and other countries.* It happened, therefore, 
when matters stood at this pass, that Giovanni da Bruggia f 
working in Flanders, and much esteemed in those parts for 
the great skill which he had acquired in his calling, set him- 
self to try diiferent sorts of colours ; and being a man who 
delighted in alchemy, he laboured much in the prf^paiation 
of various oils for varnishcb and other things, as is the manner 
of men of inventive minds such as he was Now, it happcvied 
upon a time, that after having given extreme labour to the 
completion of a certain picture, and with great diligence 
brought it to a successful issue, he gave it the varnish and 
set it to dry in the sun, as is the. custom. But, whether 
because the heat was too violent, or that the wood was badly 
joined, or insuiliciently seasoned, the picture gave way at the 
joinings, opening in a very deplorable manner. Thereupon, 
Giovanni, perceiving the mischief done to his work by the 
heat of the sun, determined to proceed in such a jnanner 
that the same thing should never again injure his work in 
like manner. And as he was no less embarrassed by his 
varnishes than by the process of tempera painting, he turned 
Ids thoughts to the discovery of some sort of varnish that 
would dry in the shadow, to the end that he need not ex- 
pose Ills pictures to the sun. Accordingly, after having 
made many experiments on substances, pure and mixed, 
lie finally discovered that linseed oil and oil of nuts dried 
more readily than any others of all that he had tried. 
Having boiled these oils therefore with other mixtures, ho 


* The original has "other provinces,** 

i The renowned John van Eyck, called John of Bruget, 
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thus obtained the varnish which he, or rather all the iKiintonf 
of the world, had so lon^ desired. He made expeiiineut« 
with many other substances, but finally deeul(‘(l that mixing 
the colours with these oils, gave a deg ret' of lirmiu'ss to the 
work which not only secured it against all injury from water 
when once dried, but also impaiti'd so mueli lift' to the 
colours, that they exhibited a sullicient lustie m themselves 
without the aid of varnish, and what appeared to him nnire 
extraordinary than all besides was, that tlu' colours thus 
treated were much more easily united and blent than wlu'n 
in tempera.'^ Rejoicing greatly over this inveiilnm, as it 'was 
reasonable that he should do, Giovanni then eoinnu'iUH'd a 
multitude of paintings with which he filled all tliosi' paif>, 
to the great delight of all who beheld them as well as with 
very large gain to himself ; his experience increasing from 
day to day, and his pictures constantly attaining to a higher 
degree of perfection. 

No long time had elapsed before the hime of Giovanni’s 
invention spread, not only over all Flanders, but through 
Italy and many other parts of the world, awxakening the 
utmost desire in all artists to know by what method ho gave 
such perfection to his works. Beholding his paintings, but 
not knowing in what manner they were produced, they saw 
themselves compelled to extol and besto'w immortal praises 
on him, at the same time regarding him with a blameless 

For the much-vexed question of the time when, and the person by 
whom, painting in oil was first practised, the reader 13 referred to the many 
writers who have treated the subject Among those most easily accessible 
to the English reader may be mentioned, Eastlake, MatenaU, &c., and the 
Ancient P'lactice of Painting in Oil, translated from various Ticatisea with 
copious and valuable notes, by Mrs. Merrifield, Walpolo, Aneedotea of 
Vainiing, n.ay also be consulted with advantage, and there will bo found 
a decree of Edward III. which Walpole adduces in support of his opinion 
that oil-painting was practised long before the time of the brothers Hubert 
and John Van Eyck, to the former of whom many of the disputants on 
this subject attribute the credit of the discovery. Tambrom, in his preface 
to Cennmrs Tiattato della Piitma, p. 38, does not scruple to call the 
account given by Vasari, ‘‘one of those lomancefl which are incapable of 
supporting the anvil of the critic” Lanzi, on the contrary, Hihiory of 
Painting, affirms the truth of our authoi’s version, as do many other 
writers : while some attribute the invention to Antonello of Mcsaina him-* 
self. The woik of Cennmo Cennia:’, admirably translated by Mrs. Meiri- 
field, is of great value. The German reader will find the subject treated, 
more or less at length, by Waagen, Rumohr, Passavant, and many othen* 
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envy; and tlie rather, as for some time he wotild permit none 
to bee him woik, nor would he impart his secret to any. 
IIa\in^ become old, however, Giovanni at length confided 
his method to lus ihsciple lUiggieri da Bruggia,' by whom 
it was transmitted to Auhse,f disciple of Buggieri, and to 
otliers of whom we have made mention when speaking of 
oil-painting in general But with all this, and notwithstand- 
ing that the merchants made purchases of these woiks, wliicli 
they sent to princes and other groat personages throughout 
the world, to their own great profit; yet the knowledge of 
the method did not extend beyond Flanders : and although 
these pictures retained the pungent odours imparted to them 
by the mixture of colours and oils, more particularly when 
they w’ere new, so that it might have been .possible, as one 
would suppose, to discover the ingredients and detect the 
mode of proceeding, yet the latter was not discoveied until 
after the lapse of many years. But it then happened that 
certain Florentine merchants, who traded in Flanders ami 
Naples, sent a picture painted in oil by Giovanni, and 
containing many ligiircs, to the king of Naples, Alfonso I., 
by whom the woik was greatly prized, as well for the 
beauty of the figures as for the neAv invention of the 
colouring, and every painter in the kingdom hastened to see 
it, when it was very "highly extolled by all J 

* Few notices of Biiggicn, or Fogor of Bruges, exist. According to 
Facius, De HULstribiis^ Roger of Bruges was in Rome during the 
jubilee of 1450, and Filarete, m hrs Ttattato, written between the yeaia 
1400 and hlCt, speaks of him as still living. 

t This name is generally believed to be a mistake or misprint , it shoulc 
without doubt be written Anse, that is, JIans, and Hans Hemling is most 
probably the artist referred to. Bainewyck, Histone van Belgn^ p. 493 
declares the city of Bruges to be filled with the woiks of this master 
Wangen and Bassavant, who follow Van Mander, call this master Memling 
as do many of the Italian wiiters , othcis adheie to the name Hem hug 
with some of the German critics For various notices of this painter, and 
his ivorks, see Boisseree, in i\\Q Knn.stbl(ttt^ No. 11 (1B21), and No. 4?. 
(1825) The latest edition of Bryaifs D^ctionaiy of Painters gives an 
excellent compendium of the notices of this artist, fbmished by different 
winters. 

f In the church of Santa Barbara in Naples, there is a picture of the 
Magi behind the high altar, winch is said to be that here mentioned by 
Vasari ; but the Ouida di Napoli^ written for the men of learning and 
science wiio assembled in that city in 1845, throws doubt on the subject, 
the portraits of Alfonso I. and Ferdinand being in the picture, which was 
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it happened that a certain Antonello da '^^e0aina/ 
a man of liv^ely genius, of much sagacity, and conHiderahle 
experience in his calling, having studied design duxdng many 
years in Rome, had first retired to Palermo, 'where lie worked 
for some time, and had finally returned to Messina, his native 
place, -where he had confirmed by his works the good opinion 
entertained of him by his countrymen as one well-skilled 
in the art of painting. This artist having betaken lumself 
for certain of his affairs from Sicily to Napl(‘s, there hoard 
that king Alfonso had received a painting from Flanders, 
painted in oil, by Giovanni da Bruggia, after such a maiiiuT, 
that it could be washed, would endure concussion, and was in 
all respects entirely perfect. Thereupon, having obtained a 
sight of the work, he was so forcibly impressed by the \ n-a- 
city of the colours, and the beauty and harmony of the whole 
painting, that, laying aside all other business, and every 
thought, he repaired at once to Flanders. Arrived in Bruges, 
he entered into the closest intimacy with Giovanni, making 
him presents of various drawings after the Italian manner, 
and of other things, insomuch that Giovanni, wlio had be- 
come old, moved by this and by the deference which Anto- 
nello displayed towards him, was content that the Italian 
artist should see the method of his j^roceeding in oil-painting ; 
nor did the latter depart^ from that place until he had ac- 
quired a perfect acquaintance with that mode of colouring 
of which he so earnestly desired the knowledge. No long 
lime after, Giovanni having died,f Antonello left Flanders 

not painted in Naples, but sent thither from Flanders, There is a passage 
however, in an unpublished work by the Neapolitan painter Staii/ioni (born 
1585), to the effect that the painting, having suffered injury in the transit, 
was restored by Zingaro and the Donzelli, by whom these portraits may luuo 
been introduced. According to Facius, ut supra) the picture sent from 
Flanders was an Annunciation. 

^ The name of this painter is Antonello degli Antoni, and he is said to 
have descended from a family of aitists Gallo, Annah d% Messina^ assigns 
the year 1447 as that of his birth ; but this is not in accordance with known 
facts, and we adhere to the most generally received opinion, which place* it 
in 1414. 

t The date of Hans van Eyck’s death has been variously given, in 1470, 
1445, and 1440; but the latest Floientine commeiitatoia assign that event 
to the last-named date, citing a document discovered in the archives of the 
cathedral of Bruges, from which it appears to be cleaily shown that t ho 
Flemish master died in the month of June In that year. 
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to revisit Lis native land, and to make Italy partake in the 
advantages of a secret so useful, beautiful, and n aluable. After 
having remained some few months in Messina, he repaired to 
Venice, where, being much addicted to the pleasures of life, a 
man, indeed, of very licentious habits, he resolved to fix liis 
residence, and there finisli his life, having found in tliat city 
a mode of existence exactly suited to his taste. Kesuming his 
labours, lie executed many paintings in oil, according to 
the method which he had learned in Flanders ; these are 
dispersed among the houses of different gentlemen dwelling 
in Venice, by whom these works were valued on account of 
their novelty. He, likewise, produced many others which 
were sent to various places,'^ and having at length acquired 
a name and renown, he was commissioned to paint a pic- 
ture for the parish church of San Cassiaiio in the above- 
named city. This work was executed by Antonello with 
great care, he gave much time to its completion, and brought 
all the resouices of his knowledge to the task he had under- 
taken.! Being finished, it was highly commended for the 
novelty of the colouring, and the beauty of the figures, An- 
tonello having displayed very good design therein, and the 
work was held in great esteem. When it was afterwards 
understood tliat he had brought the new secret from Flan- 
ders into Venice, he was always much beloved and amicably 
treated by the magnilicent nobles of that city, so long as lus 
life endured 

Among the painters then in repute at Venice, one of the 
most distinguished was a certain Maestro Domenico. This 
man, when Autonello arrived in Venice, received him with 
so much courtesy and so many caresses, that more could 
scarcely be offered to a dear and valued friend. For this 
cause, Antoiiollo, who was not willing to be surpassed in 
courtesy by Maestro Domenico, imparted to him, after some 
few months, the secret and method of painting in oil. This 

* The German galleries are iicher than any other in the works of this 
master ; there are three in the Berlin gallery, and one m that of the Beh 
vidcrc (Vienna). Of the latter there is an engraving in Bosini, Stor%a della 
Phtlura Itahana, &c. vol. iii p. 111. 

7 This picture was in its place in the year 1475, and so remained until 
the end of the century, as we learn from Morelli,Aoi4;jrie d*Opere d'^Aite di 
Anommoj p. 189. In 1580, Sansovino saw it stdl there, but at the time ot 
Hidolfi (1646), see Meravxphe delVATte, it was no longer to be founT 
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was so extraordinary a benefit and proof of fricncisliip, that 
no other could have been equally acceptable to Donuaiico, 
and he certainly had reason so to estimate it, since it caused 
him, as he had foreseen that it would do, to be ever after- 
wards highly honoured in his native land. Now it is emdaiu 
that those men are grossly deceived who, even though they 
are niggardly and avaricious respecting things that com! tiieiii 
nothing, yet believe that every one must be willing to do tlicm 
service for the sake of their high deserts : tlie court<\su‘s of 
Domenico Veneziano enticed from Antonello the secret wliieh 
he, with so many labours and pains, had prociued for hiniscdf, 
and which he would most probably not have made ov(‘r to 
any other, even for a huge sum of money. JMeiunvliih', as 
we shall in due time describe the woiks pcribimed in Flortuiee- 
by Maestro Domenico/ and declare to whom he afterwards 
proved himself liberal of that which had been so amicably 
imparted to himself, I now return to Antonello. 

After having completed the picture of San Cassiano, this 
master executed many pictures and portraits for (hllcKMit 
nobles of Venice. Messer Bernardo Yecchietti, of Flnivmcc', 
has likewise a painting by his hand, San Francesco, namr^ly, 
with San Domenico, f both in one picture, and exceedingly 
beautiful. Antonello had also received a commission from 
the Signoria of Venice to jfiaint certain pictures in the ]>‘ala(‘i‘4 
a work which they had refused to commit to FiMii(‘esiu 
di Moiisigiiore, of Verona, although the latter was lug lily- 
favoured by the Duke of Mantua. But the Sicilian artist 
fell ill of a pleurisy, and died at the age of forty-nine, with- 
out having set hand to the work. He received honourabUi 
interment from his brother artists, in consideration of tlie 
benefit he had conferred on their art by making known the 
new method of colouring, as we find set forth in the following 
epitaph : — 

* The hfe of this master follows. 

t This picture was not a St. Francis and St Dominick, but a Franciscnii 
monk in dispute with a regular canon, it was transferred from the Vocchietti 
family to the possession of the Eng^lishman, Ignatius Ilugfoid; and is noW; 
or was lately, in the hands of the Messrs. Woodburn. 

t The Ducal Palace, burnt in 1483, was not lestored until ^ 4P3. These 
dates may assist in deciding the period of Antonello’s deatti.— Fhr. 
1832—38. 
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^^Aiilonxus 'pictor,pTa:cipu\mi Mcssantu i>u{B et Sicdia totuis oinameniwn ^ 
hac hitmo contcffxtur^ Non iolum sms jnctuxih^ in gutbtLs smpulo/e artifl- 
ciuni et venusias fwt, scd et quod coloulnis oleo 7imcendi!!> i^jdendo) em ez 
pdpctintatem piimus Italicm pictuia: contiUit sunimo i^empei ai tijicium 
ptndtQ celehi 

The deatli of Antoncllo was much regretted by many who 
were his friends, more especially by the sculptor Andrea 
Kiccio, by whom the two undraped statues of Adam and Kve 
in marble, still to be seen in the court of the palace of the 
Signoria, were executed, a work accounted very beautiful.^ 
Such was the end of Antonello, to whom our artists arc 
certainly not less indebted for having brought the method of 
painting in oil into Italy, than they are to Giovanni da 
llruggia for having invented it in Flanders. Both have 
benefited and enriched the art: for in consequence of this 
disco\ cry, we have since had masters so excellent that they 
have almost attained the power of making tlieir figuies 
alive; and their services arc all the more valuable, inas- 
much as there is no writer by whom the knowledge of this 
modi' of painting is ascribed to the ancients. Nay, could we 
certainly know that they had not been acquainted tbeiewitli, 
the present age might be said to have surpassed the ancients 
in the advance towards perfection made by the adoption of 
that method. But as nothing is said in these times which 
has not been said before, so perhaps is nothing now accom- 
plished which has not been already done in times gone by 5 
this, however, I pass over in silence, and will say nothing 
more concerning it,f but giving high commendation to those 
who, in addition to correct drawing, are continually adding 
something more to art, I proceed to write of other masters. 

* Vasan has here mistaken the name of Andrea Riccio of Padua, for 
that of Antonio Riccio of Verona, whose name is on the work in question. 
— See Cicognara, Storia della Scultuia, for a notice of Andrea Riccio. 
who was a celebrated master in bronze, lyell meriting to find place in tlie 
•‘Lives” ofVaaari. 

f Notwithstanding the attention that must have been awakened in Italy 
by the invention of Van Eyck, it does not seem to have had any very 
immediate consequences ; on the contrary, the mtiuence of the change 
which it was calculated to produce, appears to have been confined in the 
first instance to Venice and the Lombards. According to Zanetti, the 
first oil-paintmg executed in Venice was a St. Augustine, painted in the 
vear 1475, for the church of San (jrxovanm e Paolo, by Bartolommeo Viva- 
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THE FLORENTINE PAINTER, ALESSO BALDCUNETIT 
[DORN 1422 — DIED 1409.] 

So powerful is the attraction exercised bj the noble art of 
painting, that many distinguished men have abandoned call- 
ings in which they might have become most wealthy, and, 
impelled by the inclination felt for this one, have pursned 
the desire by which they were animated, and, contrary to the 
wish of their elders, have devoted themselves to painting, to 
sculpture, or to other arts, as the case might be. And, of 
truth, he who, esteeming riches at their true value and not 
more, shall propose excellence to himself as the aim of his 
life, will find treasures very different to those formed of gold 
and silver, nor need he ever fear the accidents which not 
uufrequently despoil us in a moment of those earthly riches, 
which are unwisely esteemed by men much beyond their 
true worth. Well persuaded of this, Alesso Baldovinetti, 
attracted by his own inclination towards art, abandoned com- 
merce, to which all his predecessors had given their atten- 
tion, (and in the honourable pursuit of which they hai 
acquired riches, living in the manner of the most noble citi ■ 
zens), and devoted himself to painting, wherein he distin- 
guished himself by his peculiar talent for imitating natural 
objects, as may be seen in the pictures executed by his hand. 

This artist, while yet but a boy, and almost against the 
will of his father, who would have had him occupy himself 
with commerce, devoted his attention to drawing ; and, in a 
short time, made so much progress therein, that his father 
consented to permit him to follow the bent of his inclina- 
tions.* The first work in fresco of Alesso Baldovinetti wiu 

nni. In Florence, painting in tempera maintained its ground still longer, 
a circumstance to which th'e horror felt for the crime of Andrea del Cas- 
tagno (whose life follows), may possibly have contnbutod. Rumohr is 
doubtful whether Domenico Veneziano ever painted in oil See tho 
Knnslhlatt for 1821, pp 11,178, see also Eastlake, p. 214, ei 

seq. Lanzj, vol. i, p 81, and vol. ii. p. 8, et seq. p. 95, et seq 

* Alesso Baldovinetti was inscribed in the Company of Painters in 144J', 
'incVis thus denominated in the old Alesso di lialdomnetto depintitTe<i 
MCOccxLvtir.” Baldinucci considers him to have been a disciple of Paolo 
Uccello, from the resemblance which hil manner bears to that of this 
□naster, 
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executed in Santa Maria Novella, on tlae external wall of 
the chapel of San Gilio, and was much commended, amoni? 
other things, for a figure of Sant’ Egidio, which was con^ 
sidered to be a very beautiful one He likewise painted 
the chapel of Santa Trinita in fresco, together with the altar- 
piece, which is in tempera, for Messer Gherardo and Messer 
Bongianni Gianfigliazzi, most honourable and very wealthy 
gentlemen of Florence The subject chosen was fiom the 
Old Testament, f and Alesso sketched the stones in fresco, 
but finished them a secco, tempering his colours with the 
yolk of eggs mingled with a liquid varnish, prepared over 
the fire : by means of this vehicle he hoped to defend Ins 
work from the effects of damp, but it was so exceedingly 
strong, that where it has been laid on too thickly the work 
has in several places peeled off ; and thus, when the artist 
thought he had discovered a valuable and remarkable secret, 
he found himself deceived in his expectations. 

This master drew very well from nature, and in the 
chapel above-named, wherein is the story of the queen of 
Sheba proceeding to hear the wisdom of Solomon, he has de- 
picted the magnificent Lorenzo de' Medici, father of Pope 
Leo X. In the same picture is Lorenzo della Yolpaja, a 
most excellent master in the art of making watclies, and a i 
distinguished astrologer, by whom that most beautiful clock 
was made for Lorenzo dc’ Medici, which the most illustrious 
puke Cosimo now has in his palace, and wherein all the 
movements of the planets are perpetually shown by means 
of wheels, a very rare thing, and the first that was made in 
that manner.f In the picture opposite to this of the queen 
of Sheba, Alesso depicted Luigi Guicciardini the elder, Luca 


* From a MS Memonale by Francesco di Giovanni Baldovinetti, a 
notice IS cited by Manm to the effect that m this chapel Alesso had painted 
hig own portrait dressed in a shoit tumc, and holding a javclm, but when 
the chapel was restored these pictures weie destroyed. 

t The paintings of this chapel also were destroyed to Temodernize the 
choir about the year 1760. Among the manv portraits introduced in them 
was one of Alesso himself. This Giovanni di Poggio Baldovinetti, who 
added marginal notes to a copy of Vasaifs Lives in 1747, declares himself 
to hate had copied m 1730. 

t It IS now in the Florentine Museum of Natural History, but the Ttah in 
commentators accuse Vasaii of “making a mere gratuitous assertion, wi' ' 
he declares it to be the first of its kind.” 

VOL. IL P 
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Pitti, Diotisalvi Neroni, and Giuliano de’ Medici, father of 
pope Clement YII. Beside the stone pillar he further 
placed Gherardo Gianfigliazzi the elder, and the knii2:ht 
Messer Bongianiii, who wears a vestment of azure blue, 
with a chain round his neck ; with Jacopo and Giovanni, 
both of the same family. Near these personages stand 
Filippo Strozzi the elder, with the astrologer Messer Taolo 
dal Pozzo Toscanelli. On the vault are four Patriarchs, and 
on the altar-piece is the Trinity, with San Giovanni Gual- 
berio and another saint, both kneeling. All these portraits 
are easily recognized, from then* close similarity to those of 
the same persons which we see in other works, whether of 
statuary or painting ; more paiticularly to those existing in 
the houses of their respective descendants. Alesso devoted 
a large portion of time to this picture, being extremely 
patient, and liking to execute his works at his leisure and 
convenience. He drew exceedingly well, and in our book 
there is a mule, depicted from nature by his hand, wherein 
every turn of each hair, all over the animal, is represented 
“ivith much patience and considerable grace of manner. 
Alesso was extremely careful and exact in his works, and 
of all the minutiae which mother nature is capable of pre- 
senting, he took pains to he the close imitator ; but he had 
a somewhat dry and hard mannei', more especially in his 
draperies. He delighted in the representation of landscape, 
which he depicted with the utmost exactitude ; thus wc lind 
in his pictures rivers, bridges, rocks, lierhs, fruits, paths, 
fields, cities, castles, sands, and objects lunumciable of the 
same kind.’'' In the church of the Annunziata in Florence, 
at the back of the court, and on the wall where the Annun- 
ciation itself is depicted, Alesso executed an historical piece 
in fresco, but finished a secco,'\ wherein he represented the 
Nativity of Christ, painted with such minuteness of care, 
tltat each separate straw, in the roof of a cabin, figured 


* In the Gallery of the Uffiz), in Florence, is a work by Alesso Bahlo- 
vinetti, more perfectly preserved perhaps than any other that remains to 
us. The subject is a Virgin seated with the Divine Infant on her ktiee. On 
her right hand is St John the Baptist, with SS. Cosimo and Damiano, 
before whom kneels St. Francis ; on tljo left aic St. Loienzo and two 
other saints, with St. Dominick, also kneeling, 
t Lanai remarks, that of this work littlo but tho ieaign remains. 
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therein, may be counted ; and every knot in tbeae straws 
distinguished.* In the same picture are the ruins of a housej 
the mouldering stones of which are corroded and wasted by 
rain and snow, a portion of the wall is covered by a thick 
branch of ivy, and in this it is to be remarked that the 
painter, with untiring patience, has made the upper part of 
the leaf of one shade of green, and the under side of a dif 
ferent tint, as does nature herself, neither more nor less. 
The shepherds in this work are very carefully painted, and 
there is a snake or adder crawling up a wall, which is en 
tirely natural. 

It is said that Alesso took great pains to discover the true 
method of working in Mosaic, hut that he never succeeded 
in discovering any thing worth naming, until at length he 
happened to meet with a German, who was going to Rome 
for the sake of the indulgences : this man he took into his 
house, and by him was made fully acquainted with all the 
rules and the whole method of proceeding. Encouraged by 
this he set liimself boldly to work, and on the inner wall of 
San Giovanni, in the arches over the bronze gates, he exe- 
cuted certain Angels holding the head of the Saviour. By 
means of this work, the good manner of Alesso became 
known, and he was commissioned by the consuls of the guild 
of merchants to clean and restore the entire vault of the 
church, which had been adorned by Andrea Tafi, as has 
been related, but, having received injury in several places, 
then required to be repaired and set in order. This under- 
taking Alesso executed with love and diligence, availing 
himself for that purpose of a construction in wood-work, 
erected for him by Cecca,! who was the best architect of 
that time. The practice of Mosaic was imparted by Alesso 
Baldovinetti to Domenico Ghirlandajo, who afterwards 
painted the portrait of the former near that of himself, in 
the chapel of the Tornabuoni family, in the church of Santa 
Maria Novella. These portraits are in the story of Joachim 

* Of this picture an engraving may be seen in the Etruria Pittrice. 

f Richa, Chxese Florentine, vol. v. p. 34, cites documents giving the 
dates of these works. The contract wherein Cecca (Francesco d’Angiolo, 
called II Cecca) engages to construct the “ edifice,” or elaborate scaffold 
here alluded to, bears date Feb. 20, 1482 : he la declared in this document 
to be chosen “because there is not his equal in mutters of thi» kind” — a 
reason that might be suffered to prevail with advantage in later times^ 
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driyen from the temple; that of Alesso is in the figure of an 
old man, his heard shaven, and wearing a red cap or hood 
on his head ^ 

Alesso Balclovinctti lived eighty years, f and when lie per- 
ceived the approaches of age, being desirous of a place where 
he might attend to the studies of his proh'ssion with a quiet 
mind, he purchased admission into the hospital of San Paolo. 
Here, perhaps m the hope of being more willingly received 
and more favourably treated, perhaps also by mere chance, 
he caused a great chest to he carried into the looms assigned 
to him, giving it to be understood that there was a consulcr- 
iible sum of money contained in it Believing this to be the 
ease, tlie superintendent and other ollicials of the hospital, 
who knew that he had made a donation to their house of all 
tliat should be found belonging to him after his death, 
received and treated him wdth the utmost cordiality. But at 
the death of the painter, nothing was found in the chest hut 
some drawings, a few portraits on paper, and a small book, 
containing directions for preparing the stones and stucco for 
IMosaic, with instructions in the method of using them. Nor 
was it any great marvel, according to what is said of Alesso, 
that no money was found there, since the master was so 
benevolent and obligingp that he possessed nothing wldch 
was not as much the property of his friends as of himself. 

One of the disciples of Alesso Baldovinctti was the Floren- 
tine Graffione, who executed the figure of God the Father in 
fresco, with the angels around it, which is still to be seen 
over the door of the Innocenti.J It is related tluit the Mag- 
nificent Lorenzo de’ Medici, conversing one day with Grafii- 
one, who was a singularly eccentric person, said to him, I 
will have all the angles of the inside of the cupola decorated 
with Mosaics and stucco-work.” To which Graffione replied, 

^ It appears from the MS. annotationg of Giovanni Baldovinetfci already 
referred to, that this portrait is not the likeness of Alesso, but that of 
Tommaso, the father of Domenico Gliirlandajo. 

f This would bring the date of Ins death down to the year 1502, hut the 
register of deaths for the yeai 1409 has that of Alesso under date of the 
29th of August in that year. 

X The Florentine Edition of Vasari, pulihshod in 1832-3B, speaks of tins 
woik as m a very grievous state ; that of 184h’-49, not yet completed, but 
still in piugresa, informs u", that the fresco of Graffione ** has been recently 
seatored by the Professor Antonio Manm.** 
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But you have not masters for it.” Whereupon Lorenzo 
rejoined, ‘‘We have so much money that we shall make 
them.” But Graffione instantly exclaimed, “ Heigh I Lo- 
renzo ; money can make no masters ; it is the masters who 
make the money.” Grafhone was a man of most fantastic 
character and singular habits. In his house he ate at no 
table but one prepared with his pasteboards, &c., and slept 
in no other bed than a great chest filled with straw and 
without sheets. 

But to return to Alesso: that master finished his works 
and ended his life in the year 1448,^ when he was honour- 
ably interred by his relations and fellow citizens. | 


THE SCULPTOR, VELLANO OF PADUA. 

[born about 1430 ^ — died in 1500 or 1502^] 

So powerful is the cifect of care and practice in him who 
with zealous study addicts himself to the imitation of any 
given object, that we frequently observe the manner of 
certain of our masters to be so wel). imitated by those who 
greatly delight in their works, that no difference can be dis- 
cerned (unless it be by those who examine with well-prac- 
tised eyes) between the imitation and the thing imitated: and 
it rarely happens that a well-disposed and affectionate dis- 
ciple fails to adopt, at least in great part, the manner 
of his master. 

Vellano of Padua de^mted himself with so much zeal to the 
imitation of the manner and methods of Donato in sculpture, 
but more particularly in works of bronze, that he was con- 

• An error of the piesa for 149C ; for the tuie date of Alesso’s death, 
Bee note 4, p. 6 8, 

t T1\\q ilemonale of Francesco di Giovanni di Guido Baldovinetti, before 
cited, makes mention of other works of Alesso, not alluded to by Vasaii. 
One of these was in the cloisters of San Benedetto, outside Florence ; 
another was in those of Santa Croce, and repiesented the Flagellation ot 
Christ. All these works are dispersed, or loa^, some of them being asenbed 
to other masters, as that of Santa Croce, lor example, which is attributed 
to Andrea dal Costagno. 
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eiilered in Padua, his native eily, to Lave inherited the 
ability of the Florentine master — an opinion jiistilied by his 
works in the Santo,’' respecting which almost any one, not 
possessing a perfect acquaintance with the subject, might be 
easily induced to believe them the works of Donato himself, 
nay, many not previously informed of the truth, are tlius 
deceived every day.| 

This Yellano, then, iiidamed hy the many praises which 
lie continually heard bestowed on the Floreiitme sculptor 
Donato,:^ who was then working in Padua, and impelled by 
a desire for those advantages secured to good artit,ts by the 
excellence of their works, Vellano, I say, placed hims<df 
witli Donato to acquire from him the knowledge of liis art, 
and devoted himself to the study of sculpture in such sort, 
that with the aid of so great a master, he finally attained his 
purpose ; insomuch that before Donatello had completed his 
undertaking m Padua and departed thence, Vellano had made 
so great a progress in the art, that he had already awakened 
considerable expectation, and gave the master so much hopf‘, 
as to induce the latter to leave him all his provisions and 
preparations for the work, with the designs and models of the 
stories in bronze, which still remained to be executed around 
the choir of the Santo, in that city. This was one reason 
why Vellano, when Donato had departed, was publicly 
appointed by his native city, to his veiy great honour, to 
execute the whole work. By him, therefore, all the storicis 
in bronze on the outer side of the choir of the Santo were 
executed accordingly: and here, among other things, is the 
story of Samson, who grasping the columns, § destroys tlie 

* The church of St. Anthony of Padua, so called jiar €m%TJoncc. 

■f Cicognara, Storia della Scultrira, declares that the moat unskilled in 
art, provided they are furnished with good sense, are unlikely to mistake 
even the best works of Yellano for the least distinguished among those of 
Donato, 

% Pomponms Guaricus, in his Treatise De Sculphira, also declares 
Vellano, or Bellano of Padua, to have been a scholar of Donato, but cafii 
him ineptus artifex.” 

§ The bassi-rihevi in bronze around the choir of the Santo are twelve ; 
the subjects are taken from the Old Testament. Of these twelve bassi* * * § 
nlievi. ten are by Vellano ; the other two, the second and fifth, namely, 
one representing David and Goliath, the other Judith and Holofcmes, are 
by Andrea Riccio, whom Cicognara considers to be greatly superior to 
Vellano. 
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temple of the Philistines. In this work llie fragments of the 
structure are seen descending and overwhelming the people 
the death of whom, some by the ruins, and some by terror 
with the various attitudes into which that vast concourse 
was thrown, has been admirably dehneated and expressed 
by the painter. lu the same place are several bronze chan- 
deliers, executed with great judgment and displaying con- 
siderable invention, by the same master, with certain figures 
in wax, the models of the works just described, also by his 
hand. From all we see, this artist was manifestly possessed 
by an extreme desire to reach the point attained by Dona- 
letto I but this he did not effect, having attempted to attain 
a height beyond his strength, in a very difficult art.’' 

Vellano was also much attached to the study of architec- 
ture, and displayed more than common ability in the exer- 
cise of that branch of art. Having visited Rome in the year 
1464, at the time when Pope Paul,f a Venetian, occupied the 
chair of St. Peter, Vellano was employed in the works of the 
Vatican, Giuliano da Maiano being architect to the pontiff. 
Among other things executed by Vellano, are the arms of 
Pope Paul, with the name of his Holiness ; and many of the 
decorations in the palace of San Marco are by this artist, 
who was commissioned to that work by the same pope, and 
executed the bust;]; of the Holy FaP er, which is to be seen 
on the summit of the staircase. 

A magnificent Court was designed for this palace by 
Vellano, with a graceful and' commodious flight of steps, 
but the death of the pontiff intervened to prevent the execu- 
tion of the work, and all these things remained incomplete. 
During the period of his abode in Rome, Vellano executed 
many small works in marble and bronze for the pope and 
other persons, but these I have not been able to find. In 
Perugia there is a bronze statue larger than life by this 


* These words Cicognara declares to be m contradiction to the eulogies 
of the previous pages ; and concludes that Vasaii wiote this life from 
notices commumcated to him by the friends of Vellano, whom he has thui 
not described according to his own judgment, hut according to the repre- 
Bentutiong of others, the result being, that Vellano receives undue praise, 
t Paul II. (Pietro, Cardinal Barbo.) 

t This bust retains its place, but it was at one time the purpose of the 
Veuet an ambassador, Zulian, to remove it to Venice. — B q< tan. 
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master, which presents a portrait taken from nature, of the 
above-named pope, seated in liis pontifical robes : at the 
foot of the figure is the name of the artist with the date of 
its completion.^ This work is placed in a niche prepared with 
much care, and composed of ditfei'ent kinds of marbles, outside 
the door of the church of San Lo.''^aazo, which is the cathedral 
of that city. A large number of medals were produced by 
this master, some of which are still to be seen, more particu- 
larly that of Pope Paul above-named, with those of the 
Aj ctine, Antonio Posello, | and of JJatista Piatina.J both 
secretaries to that pontiff. 

After these things, Vellano having returned to Padtia 
with a very good name, was held in great esteem not only in 
his native city, but in all Lombardy and the IMarch of 
Tieviso, as well because there had not before been any very 
excellent artists in those parts, as because he had attained 
great skill in the founding of metals. At a later period, ami 
when Yellano had already become old, the Signoria of 
Yenice, resolving to erect an equestrian statue of Bartolom- 
meo da Bergamo, adjudged the horse to the Florentine 
Audrea del Yerroccliio, and the figure to Yellano. Andrea, 
wlio knew himself to be, as indeed he was, a much better 
master than Yellano, and had expected that the whole work 
would be confided to Ifimself, fell into a violent fit of rage 
when lie heard of this arrangement, and having first broken 
and destroyed the model, which he had already finished, he 
departed to Florence. But after a time, being invited to 
return by the Signoiia, who accorded to him tlic entire work, 
he went back to complete it.§ This gave Yellano so much 
displeasure, that without uttering a word, or showing liis 

* The city of Perugia decreed this statue to Paul II. m gr.atitude for 
the benefits conferred on the citizens by that pontiff, who h<ad found moans 
to appease their civil discords, and to restore order to their finances. 

t Antonio Rosello, considered one of the most learned and eloquent men 
of his time, obtained the sounding title of Monarch of Knowledge,” and 
was declared a newLycurgus and a new Solon : he died in Padua at a very 
advanced age m 1457. — Masselh* * * § 

t Bartolommeo, and not Batista. This is the author of the StO'ixa de* 
Papif from St. Peter down to Paul II. He died at Rome in the year 
1481, at the age of sixty, being then keeper of the Bibliotcca Vatican^,— . 
Ibid. 

§ Of the discords produced by this decision between the two artists, thera 
is further notice m the life of Andiea Verrocchio, which follows. 
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resentment in any other manner, he left Venice immediately, 
and returned to Padua, where he lived very honourably during 
the remainder of his life, contenting himself with the works 
that he had already completed, and with the conviction of being, 
as he ever was, beloved and respected in his native land. 
He died at the age of ninety-two,* and was buried in the 
Santo with that distinction which his talents, having done 
honour to his country as well as himself, had meidtcd. His 
portrait was sent to me from Padua, by certain friends of 
mine, who received it, as they inform me, from the most 
learned and very reverend Cardinal Lembo, a most zealous 
admirer of the fine arts, as well as highly distinguished for 
his rich endowments of mind and body, wherein, and for tlie 
rarest virtues and talents, he was indeed excellent above all 
the men of our age.t 


THE FLORENTINE PAINTER, FRA FILIPPO LIPPI. 

[born U12 — DIED 1469.] 

The Carmelite monk, Fra Filippo di Tommaso Lippi, 
was born at Florence in a bye street called Ardiglione, under 

* Cicognara asserts, but without aclduciiig' aijiy proof, that Vellano lived 
thirty-four years alter the death of his mas+er 'Donatello; this brings tho 
death of the foimcr to 1500 or 1502, accordingly as we adopt the opinion 
of Baitolommeo Fonzio, who places Donatello’s death in 1466, or that of 
RIatteo Pulmien, who gives the year 1468 as that of his demise. 

+ Rlany wiiters, among whom arc Moielli, Piacenza, and Cicognara, 
affirm Andrea Riccio, the Paduan artist of whom Vasari makes so slight 
a mention (in the life of Antonello da Messina), but who was in fact an 
artist of d stinguished merit, to have been a disciple of Vellano. A fine 
work of Andrea Riccio, Tlie Tomb of Girolamo and Marcantonio della Torre 
namely, was leiiioved from Verona by the French. This is now in Pans. 
Riccio was also an architect, and the church of Santa Gm&tina of Padua, 
commenced in 1502, by Girolamo da Brescia, was comi>leted aftei his design, 
Andrea Riccio died m his native city on the 8th of July, 1532, and was 
buried m the cemetery of San Giovanm m Verdara, with the following 
inscription : — 

AndrcB Crispo Briosco Pat. Statuario tnsignl, emus opera ad antiquorum 
iaudem prowitne accedunt, in piimo a:neum candelabrum quod in cede. 2). 
Antomi cernituTf Httredes pos. ann, LXli. mens, nr. dies* VTI. Obiii 
VIII. Indus. Juki M.D. XXXII, 

Cicognara has given engravings of his principal works. See Plates xxxv. 
xxxYi, and xxxvir. 
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tlie Canto alia Cuculiaj and behind the convent of the Car- 
melites. By the death of his father he was left a fiiondli'si 
orphan at the age of two years, his mother having also died 
shortly after his birth. The child was for some time under 
the care of a certain Mona Lapaccia, Ins aunt, the sister oi 
his father, who brought him up with very great dilfu'ulty 
till he had attained his eighth year, when, being no longer 
able to support the burden of his maintenance, she phic(‘d 
him in the above-named convent of the Carmelites. Here, 
in proportion as he showed himself dexterous and ingenious 
in all works performed by hand, did he manifest the utmost 
dulness and incapacity in letters, to which ho would never 
apply himself, nor would he take any pleasure in learning of 
any kind. The boy continued to be called by his worldly 
name of Filippo, * and being placed with others, who like 
himself were in the house of the novices, under the care o 
the master, to the end that the latter might see what could 
be done with him ; in place of studying, he never did any 
tiling but daub his own books, and those of the other boys, 
with caricatures, whereupon the prior determined to give 
him all means and every opportunity for learning to driiw. 
The chapel of the Carmine had then been newly painted by 
Masaccio, and this being exceedingly beautiful, pleased Fra 
Filippo greatly, wheif'efore he frequented it daily for his 
recreation, and, contiiiually practising there, in company with 
many other youths, who were constantly drawing in that 
place, he surpassed all the others by very miicli in dexterity 
and knowledge j insomuch that he was considered certain to 
accomplish, some marvellous thing in the course of time. For 
not only in his youth, but when almost in his childhood, he 
performed so many praiseworthy labours, that it was truly 
wonderful. While still very young he painted a picture in 
itrra mrde, in the cloister, near Masaccio’s painting of the 
Consecration; the subject of which was a Pope confirming the 
Rule of the Carmelites, t with others in fresco on several of 
the walls in different parts of the church : among these was 
a figure of St. John the Baptist, with stories from the life of 

* The reader will doubtless remember that it was customary, on entering 
the convent, to change the baptismal name for some other, a custom 
departed from, as it should seem, in the case of Filippo. 

t This work was destroyed, with the Consecration of Masacdo. 
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that Haiiit. Proceeding thus, and improving from day to day, 
he had so closely followed the manner of Masaccio, and hL 
works displayed so much similarity to those of the latter, 
that many allirmed the spirit of Masaccio to have entered the 
body of Fra Filippo. On one of the pillars of the church, 
near tlie organ, he depicted the figure of San Marziale, a 
work by which he acquired great fame, seeing that it was 
judged to bear a comparison with those executed by Ma- 
saccio.^ Whereupon, hearing himself so highly commended 
by all, he formed his resolution at the age of seventeen, and 
boldly threw off the clerical habit, f 

Some time after this event, and being in the march of 
Ancona, Filippo was one day amusing himself with certain 
of his friends in a boat on the sea, when they were all taken 
by a Moorish galley which was cruising in that neighbour - 
hood, and led captives into Barbary, where he remained, 
suffering many tribulations, for eighteen mouths. But, having 
frequent opportunities of seeing his master, it came into his 
head one day to draw his portrait ; and finding an oppor- 
tunity, he took a piece of charcoal from the fire, and with 
that delineated his figure at full length on a white wall, 
robed in his Moorish vestments. This being related to the 
master by the other slaves, to all of whom it appeared a 
miracle, the arts of drawing and painting not being practised 
in that country, the circumstance caused his liberation from 
the chains in which he had so long been held. And truly 
that was greatly to the glory of that noble art ; for here was 
a man to whom belonged the right of condemning and 
punisliing, but who, in place of inflicting pains and death, 
does the direct contrary, and is even led to show friendship, 
and restore the captive to liberty. Having afterwards j 

* All the pictures here described ns executed by Fia Filippo Lippi in the 
church of the Carmine, have been destroyed, partly by time, and partly by 
the conflagration of 1771. — Mas'ielh. 

■f If Filippo, as Della Valle affiims, left his convent after a few months of 
noviciate, without being professed, how doe® it happen that he is always 
called Fra Filippo through his whole life ? He painted his own portr.ut 
with the tonsure, and his death is registered in the necrology of the 
Caimolites as that of a member, under the name Frater Phihppus. Froin 
all these things it is to be supposed that hti wa« certainly professed, if not 
in full orders — Ibid. 

X The Florentine commentators accuse Vasari of more than usual in 
V5curacy as regards the dates in this life. The Germans defend iuiu on 
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executed certain woi'ks in painting for his master, he was 
then conducted safely to Naples, where he painted a picture 
on panel for king Alfonso, then Duke of Calabria, which was 
placed in the chapel of the castle, where the guard-room now 
is. But after no long time he conceived a wish to return to 
Florence, where he remained some months, during which 
time he painted an altar-piece for the nuns of Sant’Am- 
brogio, a most beautiful picture,* by means of which iic 
became known to Cosimo de’ Medici, who was thereby vvn- 
dered his most assured friend. Ho likewise executed a 
painting in the chapter -house of Santa Croce, t with a second, 
which was placed in the chapel of the Medici Palace, and on 
which he depicted the Nativity of Christ, if Fra Filipjio 
likewise painted a picture for the wife of the above-naimal 
Cosimo, the subject of which is also a Nativity of Christ 
With a figure of St. John the Baptist ; this woi'k was in- 
tended for one of the cells in the hermitage of Camahloli 
which she had caused to be constructed as a mark of de- 
votion, and had dedicated to St, John the Baptist § Other 
pictures by the same master, containing stories in small 
figures, were sent as a gift to Pope Eugeni-us lY., who was 
a Venetian, by Cosimo de’ Medici, and these works caused 
Fra Filippo to be in great favour with that pontiff. 

It is said that Fra l^ilippo was much addicted to the plea- 
sures of sense, insomuch that he would give all he possess(Hl 
to secure the gratification of whatever inclination might at 
the moment be predominant ; but if he could by no means 
accomplish his wishes, he would then depict the object wliicdi 
had attracted his attention, in liis paintings, and endeavour 
by discoursing and reasoning with himself to diminish the 
violence of his inclination. It was known that, while occupii'd 
in the pursuit of his pleasures, the works undertaken by him 
received little or none of his attention; for wliich reason 

many of these occasions, on the present for evamplc. The reader it* 
referred to these authorities for more minute details than can hero find 
place. 

* This picture, a very large one, depicting the Virgin Crowned, with Angels 
and Saints, is now in the Gallery of the Academy of Fine Arts at Flo- 
rence. 

+ This is likewise in the Gallery of the Fine Arts, 

j Now in the Gallery of the Uffizj at Florence. 

$ In the Gallery of the Academy at Hiorcnce. 
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Copimo de’ Medici, wishing him to execute a work in his own 
palace,* * * § shut him up, that he might not waste his time in 
running about; but having endured this conllnement for tvo 
days, he then made ropes with the sheets of his bed, which 
he cut to pieces for that purpose, and so having let himself 
down from a window, escaped, and for several clays gave 
himself up to his amusements. When Cosinio found that the 
painter had disappeared, he caused him to be sought, and 
Fra Filippo at last returned to his work, but from that time 
forward Cosimo gave him liberty to go in and out at his 
pleasure, repenting greatly of having previously shut him up 
when he considered the danger that Fra Filippo had in- 
curred by his folly in descending from the window ; and ever 
afterwards, labouring to keep him to his work by kindness 
only, he was by this means much more promptly and eflect- 
ually served by the painter, and was wont to say that the 
excellencies of rare genius were as forms of light and not 
beasts of burden. 

For the church of Santa Maria FrimGrana,f on the piazza 
of Fiesole, Fra Filippo painted a picture, wlierein lie de- 
picted Our Lady receiving the Annunciation from the angel. 
This work exhibits extraordinary care, and theie is so much 
beauty in the figure of the angel, that it appears to be in- 
deed a celestial messenger.^ This master exc^cuted two pic- 
tures for the nuns of the Murate ; one, an Annunciation, is 
placed on the high altar ; the other, presenting stories from 
the lives of San Benedetto and San Bernardo, is on another 
altar of the same church. § In the palace of the Signoria 
Fra Filippo likewise painted a picture of the Annunciation, 
which is over a door; with another representing San Ber- 
nardo, placed over another door in the same palace In the 
sacristy of Santo Spirito, in Florence, is a painting by this 
master, representing the Virgin surrounded by angels, and 

* Two paintings by Fra Filippo, formerly in the Palazzo Medici are now 
in possession of the Biothcis Metzger of Florence. The one is an 
Annunciation. In the other are seven Saints seated, St John in the centre ; 
both are finished with ex{|uiMte care. — Ed. Flor. 1840. 

f This work is now in the neighbouring residence of the Canons. 

X This picture was sold many years since, and is conjectured to be now 
En the Pinacoteck of Munich. — Ed. Flor. 1849. 

§ The convent was suppressed m 1812, and the fate of thesi two 
pictures is unknov-Tv. 
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with saints on either hand, a work of rare excellence, which 
has ever been held in the highest esteem hj men versed in 
our arts.* In the church of San Lorenzo, Fra Filippo exe- 
cuted a picture, also representing the Annunciation, which is 
in the chapel of the Superintendents of Works, f with a 
second for the Della Stufa Chapel, which is not fiiiished. 
For Sant’ Apostolo, in the same city, he painted a picture* 
in panel for one of the chapels ; it presents the Virgin sur- 
rounded by different figures. And in Arezzo he executed 
one for Messer Carlo Marsuppini, to be placed in tlie chapel 
of San Bernardo, belonging to the monks of Monte Oliveto, 
wherein he depicted the Coronation of the Virgin, surrounded 
by numerous saints. This work has maintained itself in so 
remarkable a degree of freshness, that one might suppose it 
to have hut just left the hands of the master. With respect 
to this picture, the latter was exhorted by Carlo Marsuppini 
to give particular attention to the hands, his painting of 
which, in many of his works, had been much complained of ; 
whereupon Fra Filippo, wishing to avoid such blame for the 
future, ever afterwards sought to conceal the hands of his 
figures, either by the draperies or by some other conlrivanc(\ 
In the painting we are now describing, the master lias given 
the portrait of Messer Carlo Marsuppini from the life. § 

In Florence, Fra Filippo painted the picture of iiPresfpio,\ 


^ It 13 perhaps to this picture that Domenico Veneziano alludes m a 
settee written from Perugia, in 1438, to Pietro de’ Medici, wherein lie Ra}^s, 
Fra Filippo has a picture which is to go to Santo Spinto, but winch he 
cannot finish in five years, though he should work night and day.” Tins 
work represents the Virgin and Child, with Angels adoring; in the predclla 
are other Angels sounding musical instruments, with Saints, a Bishop and 
a Nun, the latter in black vestments; it is now in the collection oi 
Lombardi and Baldi, of Florence. So fax the last edition, Flor, 18<B>. 
Other annotators affirm that the work heie named by Vasari, was sent to 
Paris, in 1812, and still remains in that city. 

t This picture is still in its place, but in a veiy poor condition. Oi 
that for the Stufa Chapel nothing is known. 

X The fate of this work is unknow. 

§ The convent being suppressed in 1785, this work was purchased by 
the noble house of Lippi, of Arezzo ; it was afterwards sold to Pope 
Gregory XVI., who placed it in the gallery of St. John of the Latcran. 

II Hepresentations of the Nativity, with all its attendant circumstances 
are so called, and are very famihar to those who have frequented Italiaa 
churenes. 
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fo? the niins of Annalena,* * * § and some of his works are also 
to be seen in Padua. f He sent two stories in small figures 
to Romo for Cardinal Barbo ; they were admirably exe- 
cuted, and finished with extraordinary care. This master 
certainly displayed most wonderful grace in his works, 
blending his colours with the most perfect harmony, qualities 
for which he has ever been held in the highest esteem among 
artists, and for which he is extolled by modern masters with 
unlimited commendation ; nay, there can be no doubt, that 
so long as his admirable labours can be preserved from the 
voracity of time, his name will be held in veneration by all 
coming ages. In Prato, near Florence, where Fra Filippo 
had some relations, he took up his abode for some months, 
and there executed various works for the whole surrounding 
district, in company with the Carmelite, Fra Diamante, 
who had been his companion in noviciate Having then 
received a commission from the nuns of Santa Margherita, 
to paint a picture for the high altar of their church, he one 
day chanced to see the daughter of Francesco Buti, a citizen 
of Florence, who had been sent to the Convent, either as a 
novice or boarder. Fra Filippo, having given a glance at 
Lucrezia, lor such was the name of the girl, who was ex- 
ceedingly beautiful and graceful, so persuadtal the nuns, that 
he prevailed on them to permit him .to make a likeness of 
her, for the figure of the Virgin in the work he was exe- 
cuting for them.lj; The result of this was, that the painter 
fell violently in love with Lucrezia, and at length found 
means to influence her in such a manner, that he led her 
away from the nuns, and on a certain day, when she had 
gone forth to do honour to the Cintola§ of our Lady, a 
venerated relic preserved at Prato and exhibited on that 
occasion, he bore her from their keeping. By this event the 
nuns were deeply disgraced, and the father of Lucrezia was 

* The convent having been suppressed, this picture was supposed to be 
lost, but we have discovered it in the gallery of the Florentine Academy 
of the Fine Arts It will he found under the No. 57 of the catalogue 
published in 1846. — Bd. Flor. 1840. 

+ The works executed in the Santo of Padua have been destroyed in the 
successive restorations of the Church. 

t This picture is a Nativity of Christ, it was sent to Paris in 1812, and 
still remains there 

§ The girdle, presented to St. Thomas by Our Lady herself, as saith the 
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50 grievously afflicted thereat, that he never more recovered 
his cheerfulness, and made every possible effort to regain hia 
child. But Lucrezia, whether retained by fear or l)y some 
other cause, would not return, but remained wiLli Fili])po, 
to whom she bore a son, who was also called Filippo, and 
who eventually became a most excellent and very famous 
painter like his father.* 

In the church of 8an Domenico, in this same Prato, are 
two pictures t by this master, and in the transept of the 
church of San Francesco is another, a figure of the Virgin 
namely. Desiring to remove this work from its original 
place, the superintendents, to save it from injury, had the 
"wall on which it was depicted cut away, and lia\ ing secured 
and bound it with wood-work, thus transported it to anotlier 
wall of the church, where it is still to be seen :|: Over a well, 
in the court-yard of the Ceppo of Francesco cli JMarco, there 
is a small picture on panel by this master, representing the 
portrait of the above-named Francesco di Marco, the author 
and founder of that pious establishment. In tlie Cajiitular 
Church of Prato, on a small tablet wliicli is oviu' tlie side 
door as one ascends the steps, Fra Filippo (h'pictcd the 
death of San Bernardo, by the touch of whoso bi(*r many 
lame persons are restored to health. In this work are monks 
bewailing the loss of their master; and the exquisite grace oi 
their heads, the truth and beauty with wliich their gruf, and 
the plaintive expression of their weeping, ai*e conveyed tc 
the spectator, is a thing marvellous to behold Some of the 
hoods and drapeides of these monks have mo^t b' autilhl 
folds, and the whole work merits the utmost jiraise fer the 
excellence of its design, composition, and colouring, as w<dl 
as for the grace and harmony of proportion displayed in it, 

* This son was Filippino Lippi, whose life follows. It is BuppORcd that 
the canymg off of Lucrezia is the event to which Giovanni tie’ J\Um1k‘1 
refers, where, in a letter to Bartolommeo Serragli, writtun iioni I^’lmoncc, on 
the 27th of May, 1458, he uses the following worils . And so we 
laughed a good while at the crior of Fia Filippo.” — C/ayc, FfOi'py^/io 
inedito t/’ ArtiUi, 1 . 1 88. 

t One of these, repiesenting the Birth of the Saviour, is still in the 
refectory of the Convent of SiUi Domcmco. 

J In the various changes suffered by this church, the pK‘t»ire lias most 
probably been destroyed, aa it is no longer to be ecem. — Ed, Ftor. 

xaas. 
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completed aa it is by the most delicate hand of Filippo.^' He 
was also appointed by the wardens of the same church, who 
desired to retain a memorial of liira, to paint the chapel of 
the tligh Altar, and here we have likewise good evidence of 
his power, for besides the excellence of the picture as a 
whole, there are certain heads and draperies in it which are 
most admirahle.l In this work Fra Filippo made the 
figures larger than life, and hereby instructed later artists in 
the mode of giving true grandeur to large figures4 There 
are likewise cei-tain figures clothed in vestments but little 
used at that time, whereby the minds of others were 
awakened, and artists began to depart from that sameness 
which should rather be called obsolete monotony than an- 
tique simplicity. In the same work are stories from the life 
of Santo Stefano, to whom the church is dedicated ; they 
cover the wall on the light side, and consist of the Disputa- 
tion, the Stoning and the Death of the Protomartyr. In the 
first of these, where St. Stephen is disputing with the Jews, 
the countenance of the saint exhibits so much zeal and fer- 
vour, that it is difficiilt even to imagine ; how mucli more 
then to give it expression : while, in the faces and attitudes 
of these Jews, their hatred and rage, with tlie anger they 
feel at finding themselves vanquished by the saint, are 
eiiually manifest. Still more forcibl}^ has he depicted the 
brutal rage of those who slew the martyr with stones, which 
they grasp, some large, others smaller ones, with grinding 
teeth, horrible to behold, and with gestures of demoniac rage 
and cruelty. St. Stephen, calm and steadfast in the midst 
of their terrible violence, is seen with his face towards 
heaven, imploring the pardon of the Eternal Father for 
those who thus attack him, with the utmost piety and fer- 

* This picture is still in its place, and is in tolerable preservation, Init u 
is not a small pictuie, as Vasari implies, being upwaida ot four braccia high, 
and more than two broad — Ed, Flor, lf)4C — 9. 

t This work, which is m fresco, is also still in its placei and is better cal- 
culated to give a clear idea of the painter’s merits than any other whatever 
still remaining to ua — Massellt 

t Earlier masters, as for example Buffalmacco, Taddeo BartoH, Lorenzo 
di Bicci, and others, had pmnted colossal figuies, hut their style was never- 
theless not a grand one Fra Fihppo Lippi displayed grandeur of stylo, 
not in hi8 large figures only, but even in ^hose of the smallest dimensions. 
•^Forster, 

VOL. n. G 
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voiir This variety of expression is certainly very fine, and 
is well calculated to teach students of art the value of imita- 
tive power, and the importance of being able to express 
clearly the affections and emo tions of the characters repre- 
sented. Fra Filippo devoted the most earnest attention to 
this point, as is seen in this work; he has given the disciples 
who are burying St. Stephen attitudes so full of dejection, 
and faces so deeply afflicted, so drowned in tears, that it is 
scarcely possible to look at them without feeling a sense of 
sorrow. On the other side of the chapel is the History of 
St. John the Baptist, his Birth, that is to say, his Preaching 
in the Wilderness, his Baptism, the Feast of Heiod, and the 
Decapitation of the Saint. In the picture of the Preaching, 
the Divine Spirit inspiring the speaker is most clearly mani- 
fest in his face, v/hile the different emotions of hope, anxiety, 
gladness, and sorrow, of the crowd, women as well as men, 
who are listening around him, charmed and mastered by the 
force of his words, are equally well expressed. In the Baji- 
tism are beauty and goodness exemplified, and in the Feast 
of Herod, the splendour of the banquet, the address of 
Herodias, the astonishment of the guests, and their inex- 
pressible sorrow when the head is presented on the cliaiger, 
are rendered with admirable truth and effect. Among those 
present at the banquet are numerous figures in fine atti- 
tudes, exhibiting beautiful draperies and exquisite expres- 
sions of countenance. A portrait of Fra Filippo himself, 
taken with his own hand by help of a mirror, is one of them, 
and among the persons who bewail the death of St. Sbqilicri, 
IS the portrait of his disciple Fra Diamante, in a figure 
robed in black, and bearing the vestments of a bisho]-) This 
work is indeed the best of all that he produced, as well for 
the many fine qualities displayed in it, as for the circum- 
stance, that having made the figures somewhat larger than 
hfe, he encouraged those who came after him to enlarge 
their manner. Fra Filippo was indeed so highly estimated 
for his great gifts, that many circumstances in his life which 
were very blameable received pardon, and were partly 
placed out of view, in consideration of his extraordinary 
abilities. In the work just described is the portrait ol 
Messer Carlo, naturJ son of Cosimo de’ Medici, who was 
rector of the church wherein it was executed, which 
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hid received large benefactions both fiom liim and Ms 
house. 

In the year 1463, when Fra Filippo had completed tliia 
undei'taking,’^ he painted a picture in tempera for the church 
of San Jacopo, in Pistoja. The subject of this work, which 
is a very fine one, is the Annunciation, and contains the 
portrait of IMesser Jacopo Lellucci, taken from the life, and 
depicted with great animation, | Theie is also a picture 
representing tlie Birth of the virgin, by this master, lu 
the house of Puhdoro Bracciolini , and in the hall of tlie 
Council of Eight, in Florence, is a picture of the Virgin 
with the Cliild in her arms, painted in tempera, on a half 
circle.§ In the house of Ludovico Capponi, likewise, tlieie 
is another picture of the Virgin, which is exceedingly beauti- 
ful ;|| and a work of the same master is in the possession ut 
Bernardo Vecchietti, a Florentine noble of so much integrity 
and excellence that my woids cannot do justice to his merits. 
The picture is small, the subject Sant’ Agostino occupied 
with his studies ; an exceedingly beaulilhl painting •([ But 
still finer is a figure of St. Jerome doing penance, of similar 
size, and by the same hand, which is now in the guardaroba 
of Duke Cosimor* for if Fra Filippo displayed excellence 
in his paintings generally, still more admirable were las 

The paintings nf the Choir above Jesenbed, which are without doubt 
the most impoitant and most admnahle of Fia Filippo’s works, vero 
carefully restored by Professor Antonio Maimi, in 1035, and on that 
DCCtision a work containing five engravings, the portiaits of Fra Fihppo, 
Fra Diamante, and l\Iesser Carlo de’ Medici included, was published by the 
Canon lialdanzi, under the following title : Dellc Pittuie di Fia Fihppo 
Lippi nel GOTO della Cattedrale di Prato This publication gives interesting 
nobcea of Fia Filippo, and of his disciple Fia Diamante — Ed. Flor 
1040. 

t This painting has been removed from the cluiich, and is believed to be 
in one of the Geiman galleries — Ibid. 

t Waagen informs us that this work is now in the Royal Gallery of 
Berlin; it will be found under the No 170, of the catalogue published in 
1841 

$ Believed to be lost. 

II This work was in possession of Cailo del Chiaro, whose collection was 
purchased by Prince Demidoff, but it is believed that the picture in cpiestion 
Sad been previously sold. 

H Still in excellent preservation, and now in the Florentine Galleiy 
•—See Mrs. Jameson. Poetiy of Sacred and Legendary Art^ vol. i. p. 255. 

•• The fate of this picture u unknown 
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smaller pictures ; in these he surpassed himself, impaning tc 
them a grace and beauty, than which nothing finer could be 
imagined : examples of this may be seen in the predellas 
of all the pictures painted by him. He was indeed an 
artist of such power, that in his own time he was sui passed 
by none, and even in our clays there are vciy few superior to 
him : therefore it is that he has not only bcicn always eulo- 
gized by Michael Angelo, but in many things has been imi- 
tated by that master. 

For the church of San Fomenico-vcccliio, in Perugia^, 
Fra Filippo"' painted a picture, which has since been placecl 
on the high altar; it leprcscnts the Virgin, with San Piero, 
San Paolo, San Ludovico, and Sant’ Antonio the abbot. 
The Cavaliere, Messer Alessandro clegli Alessandri, also a 
friend of Fra Filippo, caused him to paint a picture for the 
church of his country palace at Vincigliata, on the heights of 
Fiesole, the subject a San Lorenzo and other saints. In 
this work he depicted the portraits of Alessandro degli 
Alessandri and his two sons f Fra Filippo was very partial 
to men of cheerful character, and lived for his own part in a 
very joyous fashion. 

Tills master instructed Fra Diamante in the art of paint- 
ing, and the latter executed many works in the church of the 
Carmine at Prato. He attained to great perfection in tlie 
imitation of his master’s manner, and thereby obtained much 
credit for hiniself.:j: Among those wlio studiod with Fra Fil- 
ippo, were Sandro Botti cello, Pisello, and Jacopo del Sellajo, 
a Florentine, who painted two pictiu'cs for the clinrch of San 
Friano, and one in distemper for that of the Carmine, § with 

* Some dispute has arisen as to whether the pictmc here described bo 
the work of Fra Filippo, or that of the Beato Angolieo ; hut the muimc^r 
of Fia Angelico is altogcthei different from that of Pi a FiIi])po, as was 
indeed meyitable from the striking dissinulaiity of then characteis: the 
picture m question, divided into thiee parts, is now in the Chapter-house of 
the Convent 

t This woik, painted for the Church of Vincigh.ita, is now in the Casa 
Alessandii m the Boigo degli Albizn, but this also has been divided into 
three. 

X For a notice of this paintei, see the work of Baldanzi, before cited 
Velle pitture di Fra Filippo, 

g These few words are all the notice we have respecting this painter and 
hi5 works, nor do we know the fate of the paintings executed foi 
Fruino and the Church of the Carmine. — JSd. Flor, . 
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many otlier artists wliom lie always instructed in tlie most 
friendly manner. He lived creditably by bis labours,^ 
and expended very large sums on the pleasures to which he 
continued to addict himself, even to the end of his life. Fra 
Filippo was requested by the commune of Spolcto, through 
the medium of Cosimo de’ Medici, to paint the chapel in 
their principal church — that of Our Lady — and this work, 
with the assistance of Fra Diamante, he was conducting to a 
successful termination, when, being overtaken by death, he 
was prevented from completing it.| It was said that the 
libertinism of his conduct occasioned this catastrophe, and 
that he was poisoned by certain persons related to the object 
of his love. 

Fra Filippo finished the course of his life in the year 
1438, if being then fifty-seven years old. He left Filippo his 
son to the guardianship of Fra Diamante, with whom the 
child, then ten years old, returned to Florence, and was by 
him instructed in the art of painting. Fra Diamante took 
three hundred ducats with him from Spolcto, which remained 
to be received from the commune for the work pcrfoimed 
there, and with this sum he purchased a certain property for 
himself, appropriating but little of it to the child. § The 
latter was placed with Sandro Bottieello, who was at that 
time considered an excellent master in painting, and the old 
man was buried in a tomb of led and white marble, which 
the people of Spoleto caused to be erected for him in the 
church which he was painting. 

The death of Fra Filippo caused much regret to many 

* Gaye, ut supra, has cited letters from him which speak of “ pressing 
need’’ having compelled him to the labours he was then executing in Piato. 
Another document, quoted by Baldinucci, shows Pra Filippo depositing 
2,‘^0 pieces of gold with Nen di Bicci, “ to he kept foi him.” The habits 
of this master make both accounts equally piobable, however contradictory. 

These works remain in good preservation. 

X Most probably an error of the press, 14Gi) is the date of Fra Filippo’s 
death. 

§ Baldanzi gives the sum at 200, he remarks, and with reason, that 
before accusing Fra Diamante of injustice to the child, it would be neces- 
sary to ascertain the sum due to Fia Diamaiite himself, for his share in the 
woik. The works of this master are but little knonm. Baldanzi cites one as 
having formerly belonged to the Dragoni chapel (a chapel annexed to the 
enUTch of the Caimine) and now in the possession of the Beiti family of 
Prato ; the subject oi this work is St. Jerome praying in the wilderness, with 
St. John the Baptist and Santa Theda the Martyr, sU* * * § nding beside him. 
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among his friends, more particularly to Cosimo de’ Medici* 
and Pope Eugenius iV.f The latter had offered in his life- 
time to give him a dispensation, that he might make Lu- 
crezia di Francesco Buti his legitimate wife 4 1-^ut Fra 
Filippo, desiring to retain the power of living after his own 
fashion, and of indulging his love of pleasure as might ieem 
good to him, did not care to accept that offer. 

During the pontificate of Sixtus IV., Lorenzo de^ Medici 
was sent ambassador from the Florentines, and took the 
)(jurney to Spoleto> for the purpose of demanding the remains 
of Fra Filippo from that Commune, to the end that they 
iniglit he deposited in the Florentine cathedral, Santa ]Maria 
del Fiore. But the Spoletines replied that they were but 
poorly provided with ornaments, above all with distin- 
ginshed men ; they consequently begged permission as a fa\ oiii 
to retain them, that they might honour themselves there- 
with, adding, that since they possessed so many gieat men in 
Florence as almost to have a superfluity, they might content 
themselves without this one, and that reply was all that 
Lorenzo received- But being still resolved to do all tlie 
honour that he possibly could to Fra Filippo, he sent Filipj)ino, 
the son o-f the latter, to Rome, to the cardinal of Najdes, that 
he might paint a chapel for that prelate, and on this oceasiou 
Filippino, passing through Spoleto, was commissioned l>y Lo- 
lenzo to construct a sepulchre of marble o\^er tlie sacristy and 
beneath the organ. On this work he expended two hundred 
ducats, which were paid by Kofri Tornabuoni, master of the 
bank to the Medici. Lorenzo likewise caused tlie following 
epigram to be made by Messer Agnolo Poliziano, which was 
engraved on the tomb in letters after the antique : — 

Conditus hic ego sum gichn (b fama Phh’ppiis 
Nulh ^gnota mew est gratia mil a mamis ; 

Artefices potui digitis ammare colores 
Speratague ammos fallere voce dm : 

Ipsa meis siupmt natura expressa Jiyuris^ 

Meque sms fassa esl arlibus esse pm cm. 

Maimoreo tumulo Medices Laurenhm hic me 
Condidit, ante humih pulvere iecius eram.*^ 

* Neithoi Cosmo de’ Medici nor Pope Eugenms could possibly lameiU 
the death of Fra Filippo,” remark the latest Florentine commentators, “sinco 
both had died before him," 

t Vasari has written Eugenius IV, instead of Paul II, 

t It was probably Pius II. who offered this dispensation. That itwai 
ffered sufiiciently proves Filippo to have been at least professed. 
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Fra Filippo drew exceedingly well, as may be seen in our' 
book of the drawings of the most famous painters,'^ more 
particularly in certain specimens wherein the picture of 
Santo Spirito is delineated, with others, which present draw- 
ings of the woiks in the chapel of Prato. J 


PAOLO KOMANO AND MAESTRO MINO+ SCULPTORS, AND 
CHIMENTI CAMICIA AND BACCID PINTELLT, ARCHI- 
TECTS 

[flourished in the fifteenth CENTUR\ ; EXACT DATE OF BIRTH 
AND DEATH UNKNOWN.] 

We are now to speak of Paolo Pomano and of Mino del 
Reg no, I who were contemporaries, and of the same profession, 
but very different in character and knowledge of art, Paolo 
being modest and possessing very good ability, Mino greatly 
inferior to him in talent, but so presumptuous and arrogant, 
that he not only displayed his self-sulhciency in his conduct, 
but even exalted and boasted of his own works without 
measure in all his discourse. On a certain occasion, when 
Pope Pius II. gave a commission to the Roman sculptor 
Paolo for the execution of a statue, Mmo, envious of this 
good fortune, so persecuted and tormented Paolo, that the 
latter, who was a most kindly and dilHdent man, was never- 
theless compelled to resent his proceedings ; whereupon 
Mino, falling into sudden rage, otfered to bet a thousand 
ducats that he would execute a statue equal to that of Paolo, 
and this he said with the utmost audacity and most offensive 
insolence, knowing the character of Paolo, who was never 
willing to engage in strife, and whom lie did not expect to 
accept such a challenge. But he was mistaken, Paolo ac- 

* One drawing only by Fia Filippo is to be found in the Florentine 
Collection. In the British Museum are cettfim studies of hands and dra- 
peries by this master.— See Passavant, Kunstreise, p. 224. 

f Waagen gives five pictuies as the number of this painter’s woihs con- 
tained in the Royal Gallery of Berlin. There is a Virgin and Child in the 
Pitti Palace, and Gaye is of opinion that an Assumption, now in the house of 
the chancellor at Prato, is also by tbismasiei 

X Mmo del Regno, del Reame *, that '■» to say, of the kingdom of 
Naples. 
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cepted the defiance, when JVfino, repenting of Iiis boldne^ft, 
Would het no more than a hundred ducats, and that merely 
to save his credit The statue being finished, victory was 
adjudged to Paolo, as to an excellent and distinguished artist, 
which he was, while Mino made himself known as one who 
\vould do more in words than in works. 

There is a tomb by Mino at Monte Casino, a honsci of tlie 
Black Friars in the kingdom of Naples, with certain works 
in marble at the city of Naples. The statues of San Pietro 
and San Paolo, which axe at the foot of the steps of St. 
Peter’s at Rome, ^ are also by him, as is the Tomb of Popij 
Paul 11. 1 in the Basilica of St. Peter’s. The statue executed 
by Paolo, in competition with Mino, was the San Paolo which 
is to be seen on a marble pedestal at the entrance of the 
bridge of Sant’ Angelo, and which had for a long time stood 
before the Chapel of Sixtus IV., its merit being then uiipm*- 
ceived. But it chanced one day that Pope Clement VI I 
remarked this figure, and lie being well informed on such 
subjects, and a most judicious critic in art, was much ]dcased 
with it ; he therefore resolved to have a San Pietro cxocutc’d 
"if equal size, to stand with the work of Paolo Romano, at the 
v3Qtrance to the bridge of Sant ’Angelo, where there were 
two small chapels in maihle, dedicated to those apostles 
respectively ; hut these chapels impeded the view of the 
castle Sant’ Angelo ,* Tope Clement consequently determined 
to have them removed, and to substitute the statues here 
alluded to in their place. J 

In the work of Antonio Filarete we read that Paolo was 

* These statues retained then position until the year 1847, w lien they 
gave place to two colossal statues of the same apostles by living .sculptors, 
and were removed to the sacristy of St. Peter’s, 

t In the life of Mino da Ficsole, which follows, Vasari affirmn that the 
tomb of Paul H. (afterwards removed to the ^'Grotto Vaticane”) naa 
executed by that artist, adding: ^‘some suppose it to be by Mino del Reame, 
but that Mino (if indeed his name were Mmo, and not Dino, as some assert) 
executed a few figures of the basement only ; the tomb is without doubt 
by Mmo of Fiesole.” — See Bottari, Roma Sotted 7 anea^ See also Gaye, who 
quotes a passage fiom the Tiattato of Filarete, wheiein a sculptor named 
hxno IS mentioned. 

J The statue of San Pietro was executed by Lorenzetto, a Florentine 
sculptor ; but Vasaji, in his life of that artisr, which viU be read hereafter 
remarks, that his work did not equal that of Pack See Flatner and 
Bunsen, Bei>ch7 exhung der Stadt Rom* voL ii. p. 425, 
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not only a good sculptor, but an able goldsmitb , and that by 
him were partly executed the twelve apostles in silver which 
stood, before the sack of Eome, on the altar of the Papal 
chapel. On these figures Niccolo della Guardia and Pietro 
Paolo da Todi also worked ; these artists were both disciples 
of Paolo Pomaiio, and after wax ds good masters in sculpture, 
as may be seen by the tombs of Pope Pius 11. and Pope 
Pius III., on which are the portraits of the two pontiffs 
taken from nature."* * * § There aie also medals of three of the 
Caesars, with others of other high personages, by the same 
artists. 

Paolo Pomano likewise executed a statue of an armed 
man on horseback, which formerly stood m San Pietro, near 
the chapel of Sant ’Andrea, but is now thrown down.f One of 
Paolo Pomano’s disciples was the Poman Gian Cristoforo, f 
who was an able sculptor ; works from his hand may be seen 
in Santa Maria Trastevere, and other places. § 

Chiinenti Camicia, of whose oiigin nothing more is known 
than that he was a Florentine, attached himself to the service 
of the king of Hungary, for wliom he erected palaces, laid 
out gardens, made fountains, constructed churches, built 
fortresses, and executed other buildings of impoitance, with 
decorations of carving in wood and stone, sculpture, and 
.similar ornaments, which were added with much caie by 
liaecio Cellini. || After the completion of these various 
works, Chimenti Camicia, moved by love for bis native land, 

* The monuments of the pontiffs Pius II and III* are in Sant’ Andiea 
della Valle ; but it is to be remarked that m the Life of Filarete, Vasari 
attnbutes that of Pius H. to Pasqumo cla Montepulciano. See ante p. 6. 

t Boltari tells us that nothing was known of this statue when he wiotf 
(1759), nor are we better informed at the present time. 

t The only woiks in sculpture to be seen in Santa Maria in Traste- 
vere are certain recumbent figures on different tombs, with a few busts ; 
these may probably be by Gian Ciistofuio, So far Bottan. The German 
annotatoi, Forster, remarks that thcie is an Assumption also, but by a differ 
ent hand. 

§ In the first edition of Vasari, the life of Paolo Romano closes thus 
“ After the victory obtained by him, he was always held in the utmost 
esteem in life, and his memoir was honoured jvfter death. But desiring to 
do well rather than much, he withdiew himself from active life, and passed 
his days in solitude and repose , ho died m his native city of Rome at the 
age of fifty-seven, and was there honour ihly interred ” 

11 Of this artist Vasari ^ivcs iiirther notice m the Life of Benedetto da 
Majano, 
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returnecl to Florence, whence he dcspatchecl to B;iceio Cellini, 
whom he had left hehmd, certain pictures by the hand o' 
Berto Linaiuolo,* to the end that they niyi^dit be i>iVL‘n to the 
king. These wwks wTre considered by the Ilunganaas to 
he exceedingly beautiful, and were higlily jirized by the 
monarch. This Berto (of whom I will not refuse to record 
BO much), after having painted many good jiictiires, wdiich 
are now' in the houses of dilferent citizens, wnis cut off' in the 
flower of Ins youth, whereby the fan* liopes and exp('ctiitions 
which had been entertained of his works, wxn*e destroyed. 
But to return to Cliinieiiti ; he remained for a short time 
only in Florence, and then returned to Hungary, whore, 
still continuing in the service of the king, he was journeying 
up the Danube to prepare designs for tlie erection of mills, 
when the fatigues of travel brought on sickness, which in a 
few days conducted him to another life. The wxrks of this 
master were performed about the year 1470. 

At the same time lived the Florentine Baccio Pintelli,*! 
who dwelt in Borne during the pontificate of Sixtus IV., and 
who, in consideration of liis abilities in architecture, was 
employed by that pope in all the fabrics undertaken in his 
time. It was after a design given by this master that the 
church of Santa Maria del Bopolo was erected ; many richly 
decorated chapels were constructed by him in that edifice, 
more particularly one belonging to Domenico della Bovere, 
Cardinal di San Clemente, and nephew of the pontiff above- 
named. J The same pope caused a palace in the Borgo Vecchio 
to be erected from designs by Baccio Pintcdli, § and that 
building was at the time considered a very handsome and 
judiciously constructed work. The Great Library, under 
the rooms of Hiccola, || was also built by this master, as was 

* This may be the Berta cli Sefino” inscribed on the Begistcr of 
Florentine Painters iiithe year 1424, and the aitut alluded to by Filarete 
in his Ttaitato, who says bp died at Lyons — Ed. Flor. 1 fllD. 

t For a more satisfactnry nccoiint of this remarkable artist, see l)r, 
Gaye in the Kunstblattj 183(jj No. 80. German edition of Vnsaii, vol. in. 

p. 26. 

i Piacenza, in his additions to Baldinucci, remarks here tnat the Cardinal 
Domenico della Bovere, of the noble Tunnese family so called, could not 
be the nephew of Pope Sixtus, who was of veiy low birth. The church OjI 
Santa Maiia del Popolo, was probably biult from 1472 to 1477. 

§ Or Ponfelhy as he suhsenbes hmiaelf. 

U Pope Nicholas V, 
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that chapel of the palace called the Sistine, and whicii ig 
decorated with fine paintings. lie likewise rebuilt the new 
Hospital of Santo Spirito in Sasaia, which, in the year 1471, 
hivl been burnt almost to the foundations, adding a very 
lung loggia, with every other accommodation that can be 
desired for such an edifice. Within the Hospital, Eaccio 
Pintclli caused paintings to be executed throughout its entire 
length, the subjects chosen being stories from the Life of 
Pope Sixtus, from his birth to the time when that fabric was 
completed ; or, rather, to the end of the pontiif ’s life. He 
also constructed the bridge, which, from the name of that 
pope, is called Ponte Sisto^ and which was esteemed to he 
an admirable work, Baccio having made the buttresses so 
massive, and distributed the weight so judiciously, that the 
bridge is exceedingly strong and excellently well founded, j" 

In the year of the jubilee of 1475, many small clmrchcs 
were erected in vaiious districts of Pome ; these, which may 
be known by the arms of Pope Sixtus affixed to them, were 
likewise built by Baccio Pintelli; those of Sant’ Apostolo,:]: 
San Pietro in Vincula, and San Sisto, may more especially 
be pavticulaiizod. For the Cardinal Gughelmo, bishop of 
Ostia, Baccio Pintelli prepared a model for the church of 
that place, as he did also for th« steps and fagade, which 
were constructed as we now see them. Many afiu*m that 
the design for the church of San Pietro' a Montorio in Pome, 
was also given by Baccio Pintelli, but I could not say with 
truth that I have found this to be the case. The church of 
San Pietro a Montorio was built at the expense of the King 
of Portugal, about the same time when the Spanish nation 
caused the church of Sant Jacopo to be erected in Pome. § 

* “ Was afteiwards pamted, that is to say, by other hands,’’ observes tha 
German commentator, Foister. The chapel, accoiding to Platner and Bun- 
sen, Besili!) eih\inq dev Stadi Bom,, ivas built about 14:73. 

t This bridge had existed from the times of the Caisars, under the name 
of the Janiculum bndge, and was rebuilt by Pintelh, who used the old ma- 
terials. — Ed. Flor, 1840. 

X Bottan informs us that the church of Sant’ Apostolo was afterwards 
demolished, with the exception of the portico, and was rebuilt with much 
inci cased magnificence. 

§ The Florentine commentators of 1840 have a note to the following 
effect : — “ Titi adds Sant’ Agostmo and Santa Maria del Popolo to the 
works here enumerated as executed by Baccio Pintelli, and it seems highly 
probable that San Pietro m Montorio was also built by one of his disciplei 
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The ability of Baccio Pintolli, was so highly cstinateJ 
by Pope Sixtus, that he would undertake no bLuldin^ with- 
out having first taken counsel with that architect, whereibre, 
having heard in the year 1 *^ 80 , that the churcli and convent 
of San Francesco d’ Assisi, was in danger of falling, he sent 
Baccio thither, and the latter constructed so massive a range 
of buttresses in support of the poition endangered, that he 
rendered the whole of that wondeiful fabric perfectly secure: 
and, furthermore, erected a statue of the ronlitf on one of the 
piers. Some few years previously, the same Pope had caused 
several apartments, consisting of lialls and chamber.'^, to be 
added to the convent of San Francesco, and these are dis- 
tinguished by their magnificence, as well as by the aims of 
Pope Sixtus, In the great court is one hall in particular, 
much larger than all the others, and here there ai e some 
Latin verses in praise of Sixtus IV , who gave pioof in many 
ways of the profound veneration in which he held that holy 
place. 


ANDREA DAL CASTAGNO OF MUGELLO, AND DOMENICO 
VENIZIANO, PAINTERS. 

[Andrea, bom mthm the frrst ten years of the fifteenth contui v, djcil about 
1480.5= Domenico born in the second decade of the same centur}, 
died about 14G0. ?J 

How reprehensible is the vice of envy in a clistingnishcd 
artist : envy, which never should be permitted to ("xrst in 
any mind. Above all, how fearful and horrible a crime is 
that of seeking, under the guise of friendship, to anniliilatii 
the fame and honour, nay, to extinguish the life of aiiotlier ! 
How atrocious such a crime is no words can possibly express^ 

after his designs.'* Many other buildings arc attributed to this architect by 
Gay e in Kunsthlatt for 1836. See also his Garteggio Inrthto, vul. i, 
p. 274 — 277, where will be found a letter from Baccio I^intclli to Lorenzo 
the Magnificent, irntten from Urbino in the year 1481, with a design for 
the house of the duke. From this it is to be inferred that Pintclli was en- 
gaged in the constmetion of that palace, on which the Schivonian architect, 
Lucian Lauranna, had been occupied from the year 1408. The death oJ 
Baccio Pintelli is believed tob4jve taken place about the year 149C or 1491, 
and is supposed to have happened at Urbino. 
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the depravity of the action, render in all power of language, 
however eloquent, ina<h‘qnale to dc'seriboit. Thercfoie, with- 
out further ini^isting on that matt('r, I will only say, that in 
men, caiiahlc of such wickedness, there dwells a s[nrit, not 
meiely savage and inlniinan, hut wholly cruel and iieml-hke ; 
nay, so utterly destitute of all worth are such beings, that they 
no longer merit the naiue of men, or evij^of animals, hut are 
altogether unfit to breath the breath oh Oe. For, inasmuch 
as a virtuous emulation and the effurtido acquire glory and 
honour, by surpassing men more disting®tislied than himself, 
is praiseworthy in the artist, as necessary to his progress 
and useful to society j insomuch, nay much more, is the 
wickedness of envy tffr r scorned and vituperated ; envy, 
which, not being able to endure the praise cand glory of 
another, is theiefure resolved to depiive him of life, whom 
it cannot despoil of honour, as was done by the unhappy 
Andrea dal Castagno, who was in truth, excellent as a 
painter, and a great master in design, but was still more 
remarkable for tlio rancour and envious hatred by which he 
was inspired towards other painters, insomuch that, by the 
weight and darkness of his crime, he has inhumed and oh- 
ecured the splendour of his talents. 

This master, having been born at a small farm called 
Castagno, situate in the Mugello, a district of the Florentine 
territory, adopted that name as his surname when he came 
to take up his abode in Florence, which happened on tliis 
wise His hither died while he was in his first childhood, 
and left him to the care of an uncle, who set him to herd Ins 
cattle. In this occupation he spent several years, displaying 
great readiness and intelligence ; he was besides so strong and 
powerful that he was not only capable of guarding and keeping 
bis cattle in subjection, but also of protecting the pastures, and 
whatever else was placed within his care, from all attack and 
aggressinn. One day, while employed in this manner, he -was 
seeking shelter from the ram, when he chanced to enter a 
liouse where one of those painters of the district, who make 
pictures for small prices, was painting an oratory or taber- 
nacle, for a countryman. Whereupon, Andrea, who had 
never before seen a thing of the kind, was seized with 
instant admiration, and began to look attentively at the work, 
and examine the manner of its execution; as he did so, a 
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sudden inclination ivas awakened in him, and this bocame 
60 passionate a desire for art, that he began without loss of 
time to scratch figures of animals on the walls and oti stones 
with the point of his knife, and to diaw them with ])ieees of 
charcoal, in such a manner that he caused no little amaze- 
ment in those who beheld them. The report of Aiuln^a’s 
new studies was Mon bruited about among the eountry 
people, and reache^^ie cars (as his good fortune would have 
it) of a Florentine ntlcman called Bernardetto de’ iMcdiei, 
whose property 'vvat^' situated in that neighhonrhood. This 
gentleman then desli'ed to kno'w the hoy, and ha\ing seim 
him, and found that he leplied to his questions with coii- 
sidcrahle intelligence, he asked hi he would like to be- 
come a painter. To this Andrea maue answer, that nothing 
could happen to him that would b'C so welcome, nor would 
any thing please him so muchj wherefore, to the end tliat he 
might be made perfect in the art, Bernardetto took the hoy 
with him to Florence, where he engaged him to werk with 
one of those masters who were then estecimal the host. ' 

Thenceforward Andrea continued to practise the art of 
painting, and devoting him&tdf entirely to the studies con- 
nected therewith: he displayed very great intelligence in the 
diliiculties of his calling, and more jiarticularly in design. 
Tn the colouimg of his works, he was nut so happy ; here 
there was a sometliing crude and liai\sh, which detracted 
greatly from the beauty and grace of the picture, deiiiiving 
it of the charm of softness, which in liis colouiiiig wa^ ncvfT 
to be found. lie displayed exlraordimiry power in llu^ 
movements of his figures, and gieat force in the heads, 
whether male or female, giving them aspects of much gravity 
and an extreme earnestness of expression. He dr('W tliem 
also exceedingly well. Among tlic earliest works of this 
master, are those in San Miniato at Monte, which he exe- 
cuted in his first youth. They are in the cloister as you 
ascend from the church to go into the convent,* and here he 
painted a fresco, wherein is depicted the parting ol‘ San 
Miniato and San Cresci from their father and mother. | In 

* Baldinucci considers Andrea dal Castngno to have been a scliolar of 
Massaccio. Lanzi calls him the imitator of that maater.^-Sfcc 
<Hf Painting (English edition), vol. i. p. 80« 

f These paintings are destroyed. 
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San Beneclotto, a most boantiful monastry situate ^\itllout 
the Pmti Gate, there were nuiny pictures by Aiulrea ilal 
Castagno, both in the church and convent, but of these I 
need make no further mention, since they were destroyed in 
the siege of Florence. In the city itself, and in the monastery 
belonging to the Monaci degli Angeli, Andrea dal Castagno 
painted a Crucitix (which is still there), in^Qhe first eloisti*r, 
and opposite to the principal door, with Cc? f^Lady, San Gio- 
vanni, San Benedetto, and San Roinuakh^g and at the end 
of the cloister which is above the kitcheir jarden, he painted 
another, nearly similar, the heads only, with a few other 
smaller particulars, being slightly varied. f 

In the church of Santa Trinita, near the chapel of Alaestro 
Luca,J this artist painted a Sant’ Andrea.§ For Pandolfo 
Pandolfini, he depicted certain illustrious persons in one of 
the halls of his palace at Legnara || And for the Brother- 

* This Avork was foi many years believed to have perished, but a certain 
Fra Loicnzo, a lay brother and Io\er of the fine aits, perceiving them to 
be only Avhitened ovei, set himself diligently to lemove the covering and 
Tcstoied them to the light of day. Fiom the vanous changes made iii the 
edifiee, the place wheic this painting is to be seen, has now become one ot 
the moms of the Chancoiy In the Etiuria FUirice will be found an 
engiaMug of this work, plate xxiu — Massellu 

4 * This woik is totally lost. 

j See Richa, Chicse Florentine, vol iii. pp n6, S7. 

j In the Floientine edition of Vasari, published 1771, there is a note to 
jhe effect that this work might still be seen, but that is no longer the case. 
It has perhaps disappeared under the brush of a white-washer. 

II All the earlier editions of Vasari speak of these paintings as lost, but 
the latest Florentine edition has a note to the following effect: — The 
villa now belongs to the Marchese Rinucciiu. The first writer who men- 
tions the work is the priest Fiancesco Albertini, who speaks of the beauti- 
ful Halls of Pandolfo Pandolfini, decorated by the hand of Andremo, with 
‘ sybils and famous men of Florence.’ After Vasari no writer named them, 
and this silence caused it to be believed that they wcie lost, but having been 
informed by our friend, the aitist Emilio Burci, that they were still in exist- 
ence, we proceeded to visit the place for the puiposc of affording correct 
information to our readers concerning them. Of the four walls, the paint- 
ings on one only remain untouched, those of the other three are white- 
washed or perhaps destroyed. In the uppei part of the wall are figured six 
men and three women, all eminent peisons, placed within a sort of square 
niche, Buppoited by pilasters painted in perspective with much judgment. 
The figures are four braccia high, they stand upught, are clothed according 
to the grade and condition of each, and display a knowledge of designs 
tud force of execution, which justify the remark of Vasaii, The first of 
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hood of the Evangolist he p-ainted a Tianner, to he carried 
in then* proecasioup, whieli was esteemed Lo be a vei y beauti- 
ful thing. In the eouveut b(‘loiigiug to the Serviles in the 
same city, are C('rtain iVeseoes by tlr.s master, ])ainted in 
thr<‘e shallow niches of diHerent elia])els. One of these 
chapids, is that dedicated to San Guiliano, wli('n‘ tlu're are 
stories from the lil’e of the Saint, with n eonsidi'rable mim- 
b(T of figures and a dog, foreshorteiual, winch lias been 
greatly extolled. Above these, in the chapel of San Girolamo 
(St. Jerome), that saint is delineated, Ins body wastial, and 
Tvdth tlie head sliav'en ; the llgiin'. widl-drawii and very 
carefully painted. Over it is the Trinity with a Crueihx, 
which IS also forcshcrteiied, and’ so well doiu‘, that Andrea 
merits great praise ibr that work, lie having executed tlui fore- 
shortening in a much better and more modern manner tluin 
any master among those who preceded him had done. But 
this fresco can no longer be seen, a picture having been sus- 
pendiid over it by the hlontaguti family. In the third 
chapel (which stands beside the last-mentioned, the place of 
which is beneath the organ), erected at the command of 
Messer Orlando de’ Medici, Andrea painted Lazarus, Martlia, 
and Mary Magdalen. For the Nuns of San Giuliano, he 
executed a Crucifix in fiesco, over the door, with figuics of 
Our Lady, San Domenico, San Giuliano, and San Giovanni, 
a picture which is considered one of the best that Andrea 
ever painted, and winch has been commended by all artists. f 

In Santa Croce, there is a work by tliis master in the 
chapel of the Cavalcanti family, a San Giovan Batista, and 

these personages is Filippo Sedan (see Life of Dello, vol. i.), called 
Pippo Spano, as we are informed by the inscription beneath. Farinata 
degli Uberti follows. Next comes the Grand Seneschal-of the kingdom of 
Naples, Niccolo Acciainoli ; beside whom is the Sihilla Cimnna qva: 
pro-phetavit adventum Christi, as the inscription' declares. Over the door, 
which IS m the centie of the wall, is Queen Esther, and next to her is the 
figure of with the following motto : — Thomir Tartoro mudicamt 

Ae de filw et pairtam hbeoavtt svnm. The seventh figure is that of Dante, 
Petraich stands beside him ; and the last is Boccaccio. In the arcliitiave 
of the door are the arms of the Pandolfiiu family, and the cornice presents 
a frie/e decorated with figures of boys, most gracefully depicted ; but this 
part of the work is unhappily much injured,” — Ed» Floi^ 1849. 

* None of these paintings arc now to be seen. 

+ Notwithstanding the many changes suffered by this building, the lunette 
over the door of the church has escaped deBtjuction — Maaaeilu 
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San Francesco namely, both considered very beautiful 
figures. But one which caused astonishment in all at lists, 
was that in the new cloister of the convent of Santa 
Croce : at the head of it, that is to say, opposite to the dooi : 
where Andrea dal Castagno, painted a fresco, represent mg 
Christ hound to the column and scourged, which is most 
beautiful in itself ; but in addition, there is a Loggia, noth 
the columns drawn in perspective, the cross- vaulting and 
ribs diminislung so finely, and the walla (partitioned into 
oval compastments) being depicted with so much ait and 
knowledge, that he proved himself to understand the diffi- 
culties of perspective as perfectly as he did the art of design 
'n painting.''^ The attitudes of the men who are scourging 
the Saviour in this fresco, are exceedingly fine, and disjilay 
extraordinary force ; their faces betray their rage mid 
hatred, while that of Christ is equally expressive of patience 
and hnmility.i In the person of the Saviour, which is last 
bound to the column with cords, it would seem that Andma 
desired to exhibit the suffering endured by the flesh, while 
at the same time, the Divinity concealed in that body makoB 
itself manifest in a certain nobility and splendour, by wlJch 
Pilate, who is sitting among his councillors, a})pears to be 
moved, and seeks to discover an opportunity for setting him 
free. This picture is, in fine, of such merit, that were it not 
for the carelessness which has permitted it to he scratcln^d 
and injured by children and ^.Simple folks, who have mal- 
treated the head, arms, and alm^t the entire peifeuns of the 
Jews, as though they would thereby avenge the injuries in- 
flicted on the Saviour, this work would, without doubt, 
the most beautiful of all that Andrea executed Had natiiie 
conferred on this artist the gift of imparting softness to Ins 
colouring, as liberally as she bestowed on him those of inven- 

* Baldinucci bewails the loss of tins work, which was replaced m lua 
own day (1693) hy another painting. 

f The nature of Andrea dal Castagno was so thoroughly saturated with 
these evil passions, that he sometimes involuntarily imparted the expression 
of them to the heads of his saints. The face of St. John the Bajitist, tor 
example, in the chapel of the Cavalcanti, has an expression much moie ap- 
propriate to the executioner who beheads him, than to that ot a saint Tin* 
OSS ol the woik here described is thus all the more to be deplored, ns lu^ 
fii^d appal entiy sought to avoid this defect m the countenance cif thr 
Saviour as there depicted. — Mastelii. 

VOL. in H 
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ilon and design, he would liave justly merited to he con- 
sidered must jidmirablo ' 

111 Siintu i\Janii del Fiore, Andrea dal Castagiio depleted 
the likeness of ISiccolo da Toleiitiiio ] on horsehaek , and 
while engaged on this work, a child tvlio v as pa'Mim l>)^ 
shook the ladder on winch he stood , when Andn*;', like a 
hnitally violent man as he was, got down and lan after Inin 
to the eoriier of the Pazzi, Emieatli the eliaruel-hou^e in 
the cemetery of Santa IMaria Nuova, he painted a hgure ot 
Sant^ Aiulioa, whicli gave so much satisfai'tion tli:it lie was 
at once appointed to pahit a picture of the Last Suppm' in 
the refectory used by the sei vants and otlu'r olficials nf the 
liouse.J These wmrks oblained him great iavour wnlli the 
.'superintendent of the hos})ital and the Fortinaii family , aiul 
procured him a commission to decorate a portion of the prin- 
cipal chapel wdth pictures ; a second part being coiitided to 
Alesso Baldovinetti ; and the then renowmod iiainter, Dome- 
nico Veiieziano, being engaged to execute the tliird ,* h(‘ 
having been invited to Florence on «ccfmnt of the newv 
method, which he had acquired, of painting in oiL§ Each ol 
these artists, therefore, gave lus attention to his own diM- 
siun of the work, but Andrea was m the highest degree 
envious of Domenico, because, although he felt conscious 
that he was hiinseT superior to the Venetian painter in 
design, he was, nevertheless, enraged to see that he, who was 
a foreigner, received marks of esteem and friendship from 

The three jiictuics liy this master are still remaining m the Flormtme 
gtillery — St. Jerome, Mai}" IVLigdalen, and Jolni tlie Baptist, namely, <ill 
display the defects of his colouiing, which is excessively hard, daik, and 
dry in all; the faces also have something low and evil in them.— 
and Germ. Ed, vol iii. p. 37. 

t Niccold di Giovanni de’ Maurucci of Tolentino, elected captnm- 
general of the Florentines in 1433. He was made pnsonei in the same 
jear by the Milanese general, Niccold Picciiuno, and died shortly atter- 
wards, not without suspicion of poison 

X The Sant’ Andrea and Last Supper have both disappeared. 

$ Among the many observations of the vaiious wntcis who discus'? the 
question of when oil-painting was first practised among tlie Italians, is one 
bv Della Valle, who remarks on this passage, that “ painting in oil could 
not have been new m Tuscany at that tune, since there is an oil-painting m 
Siena with the following inscription :~^H'oo opus Johannes Pauh de Sems^ 
pinant Moocoxxx. Lettere Sanest^ 3, 54. To some of the numcroua 
WTiters who treat on this subject, tue reader has already been referred. 
note^ p, 50 b 
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Jiis o^vn ftillow citizens. So powerM indeed were tlie^c 
emotions of anger and bitterness, that Andrea began to con 
sider if he could not by one means or another remove this 
competitor from his sight. Andrea dalCastagno was no less 
subtle in dissimulation than clever as a painter ; he could 
assume a cheerful countenance at his pleasure, had a ready 
tongue, was a man of a bold spirit, and was as decided m 
acting as in resolving; he had the same dispositions towards 
otheis as towards Domenico; and when he perceived a fault 
in the work of an artist, would mark it secretly with liis 
nail."^ But when, in his youth, his own works were censured 
by any one, he would fall on such critics with blows and other 
injurious retorts, giving them to understand that he was 
always both able and willing to avenge himself in one mode 
01 another on all who might offend him. 

But before we speak of the paintings in the above-named 
chapel, we will say a few words of Domenico. This master, 
in company with Piero della Fiancesca, had executed dif- 
fer ent works in the Sacristy of Santa Maria, at Loretto, before 
repairing to Florence; and these paintings, displaying mucli 
grace and beauty, had caused his fame to he known in the 
last-named city, a result to which other works, in various 
places (in Perugia, for example, where he had painted a 
chamber in tlie palace of the Baglioni family, which palace 
is now destroyed), had also contributed. Being invited to 
Florence, therefore, the first thing that he did was to paint a 
Tabernacle in fresco, at the corner of the Carnesecchi, in the 
angle of the two roads, leading, the one to the new, the other 
to the old Piazza of Santa Maria Novella. The subject of 
this work is a Virgin surrounded by various Saints, *|- and as it 
pleased the Florentines greatly, and was much commended by 
the artists of the time, as well as by the citizens, this picture 
awakened still more bitter rage and envy against poor Do^ 
menico, in the ill-regulated mind of Andrea, who determined 
to accomplish by treachery the purpose which he could not 
bring about openly, without manifest danger to himself. He, 
therefore, affected a great friendship for Domenico, and the 

* The German commentator, Forster, gives a somewhat different reading 
oi thib p.issage ; but the one here given appears to the present writer to bs 
Vaujan’s true meaning 

t Tius work is still m existence i 

H d 
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latter, being of a good and kindly disposition, returned his 
pretended cordiality with sincere goad- will, and willingly 
accepted his advances, Andrea seeming to him a cle*^cr and 
amusing person. This friendship, therefore, on the one side 
feigned, on the other sincere, proceeding to intimacy, Do- 
menico, who was very fond of music, and played on the lute, 
passed the greater part of his evenings with Andrea, when 
they amused themselves in company, or went together to 
serenade their ^ ‘inam orate f’ all which greatly delighted Do- 
menico, who sincerely regarding Andrea, instructed him in 
the method of painting in oil, which was at that time not 
known in Tuscany 

Things being thus, Andrea, to relate what occurred in 
due order, depicted an Annunciation on the portion of the 
chapel appropiiated to him; this work is esteemed to be very 
beautiful, and is much admired for the attitude of the Angel, 
whom he represents to be hovering in the air, a thing which 
had not previously been done. But a much finer work is 
that in which he has depicted the Virgin a.scending the steps 
of the Temple, whereon are grouped many figures of mendi- 
cants : among these is one lifting his cruise, with which he 
smites one of his fellows on the head, an extremely fine figure, 
as indeed are all the others. |- Andrea, having bestowed much 
study on the work, and being incited by his emulation with 
Domenico, finished every part with great care In the 
same picture is an octagonal temple, in the midst of a piazza, 
drawn in perspective : the building is isolated, it exhibits 
numerous columns, niches, &c., and tlie principal front is 
iH'autifully adorned with statues painted to imitate marbles. 
Around the piazza, magnificent buildings, in great variety, 
are represented, and on one side of these, the shadow of the 
temple, the scene, being one of sun-light, falls with ad- 

* The only painting by Domenico of which the authenticity is induhit- 
al)]p, tluit m Santa Lucia de* Magnoli, namely, is affirmed by B-umohr, 
ami other competent authorities, who examined it before its restoration, to 
no painted, not in oil, but in tempera. The later Floreiitme annotators 
‘luesLon wlicthci Domenico did receive instruction from AntoncUo da Mca- 
siiicij and inLluic to tlie opinion that he did not. 

t ‘A vulgar idea,” remarks the latest Florentine annotator, “by uo 
means in haimony with the subject of the picture. Its introduction hero 
must be attributed to the peculiar character of the artut.^' — Ed, Flor, 
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mirable effect, all the difficulties incident to the subject being 
handled with infinite judgment. 

On his part Maestro Domenico depicted the Visit uf 
Joachim to his wife Santa Anna, and beneath this is tlio 
birth of Our Lady ; the place represented being a chamber, 
decorated with great splendour. In that picture is ^ 
beautiful Child, striking on the door of the room with 
hammei' : the action of this figure is full of grace. Tho 
Marriage of the Viigin follows, and in this part of the work 
are many portraits from the life, among them those of 
IMesser Bernardetto de’ Medici, constable of the Floren- 
tines, wearing a red barett-cap or morion; of Bernaidino 
Guadagni, who was Gonfalomere ; and of Folco Portinari 
with other members of his family. The master has likewise 
presented a Dwarf breaking a staff, and in this action also 
there is extraordinary animation displayed , there are be- 
sides several female figures, wearing vestments such as 
were customary at the period, all painted with exceeding 
grace and beauty : this work, however, remained un- 
finished, for causes which will be related hereafter. 

Andrea, meanwhile, had painted t)ie Death of Our Lady 
in oil on the front of the Chapel ; and, whether moved by 
emulation of Domenico, or simply by the desire to make 
himself known for the able artist that he certainly was, lie 
bestowed inexpressible care and pains on the work, moie 
particularly on the bier, foreshortened, within which the 
Virgin is seen lying dead,* and which, though not more 
than a braccio and a half in length, appears to he fully three. 
Around the bier are the Apostles ; and these figures are 
treated in such a manner, that, although the satisfaction they 
feel at seeing their Madonna borne to heaven by Jesus 
Christ is manifest in their faces, there is yet to be perceived 
the bitterness of their regret at being left on earth without 
her. Among these figures of the Apostles are mingled 
Angels, who bear lighted torches ; they have beautiful ex- 

* The Italian caiceletto is but poorly reprcBentecl by the English word 
bier, on which the body simply reposes. The Italian bier is a canopied 
structure of elaborate decoration, and occupying a large space, within winch 
the corpse is placed : this may very well present sufficient opportunity to 
the artist for the display of his knowledge in perspective, which the simple 
bier would but inBufficiently do^ except under peculiar circmnstances of po* 
Btion, he. 
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ill the bends, and are i^o well cxoeiitcd as to make it 

that Andrea Inu \v bow to manage tbe, colours in oil, 
iis widl as bis coinpeli'or Domenico. In tins pieluro Andrea 
I)aint<'d the pur [i aits of Messcr Rinablo ib^gli Albiz/a, 
Puccio Pncei, Falganaccio,^ by wbmn tbe libinaition of 
CoMino do' IMedici was ellccted, and Fedimiio iMalavuUi, h 
who k(*pt the keys of the Albergbelto ^ lie likewise de- 
})ielcd tbe lesemblancc of IVlcsser Beniai do di Domenico 
della ^^olta, superintendent of tbe ln\sj)i(al b(donging to tbe 
I'onvent of Santa IVlaria Niiova ; Ibis ligiire is on its knees, 
and is so well done tbat it migbt be supposed to breathe 
Oil a sort of medallion, at tbe commencement of the worlv, 
Andiea dal Castagno placed bis own portrait also, with a 
face like tbat of Judas Iscariot, § whom he did indeed 
resemble, both in person and character.! 

Having brought his work thus far towards a successful 
termination, Andrea, blinded by envy at the praises which 
he heard given to the abilities of Domenico, determined to 
rid himself of his presence, and after having reflected on va- 
rious methods of accomplishing this evil design, he at length 
fixed on one, which be put in execution in the following 
manner : — 

One evening, in the summer time, Domenico, taking his 
lute, as was liis cwistom, went forth from Hanta Maria 
Fluova, leaving Andrea in his room drawing, the latter 
having refused his invitation to accompany him to their 


* Vasari, in his Ragionamenh (Giornata 2, Ranrionamonto 1), ceiUs this 
person Fargagnaccio ; and Cavalcanti (Stotie Fio)cntuie, 1, 520, 27) 
Ferganaccio ; he effected the liberation of Cosimo by offering a bribe of 
1000 florins to the Gonfliloniere, Bernardo Guadagni. 

+ See Cavalcanti, ut supra^ for the noble woids with which Federigo 
Malavolti rejects the proposal of Mariotto Albertinelh, who would have 
poisoned Cosimo, and the firm opposition he made to those members of 
the Council of Eight, who desired to have him strangled. 

t A small room, still to be seen m the tower of the Palazzo Veccluo, 
wherein Cosimo de’ Medici was imprisoned in consequence of the intrigues 
of Rinaldo degli Albizzi.— See Machiavelli, Stoiie Florentine^ lib 4 
$ A curious instance of remorse of confacience,’’ rcinaiks Mrs. Jameson, 
— Poetry of Sacred and Legendary Art, vol. i. p 260, 

}* These works were all destroyed, those of Domenico and Alesso, as well 
as that of Andrea, when the cihonum (sanctuary for holding the sacra- 
ment) of martle was erected in the principal chapel of the church.— 
Fortter, 
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amusementg as usual, under the pretext that he had to pre- 
pare certain drawings of importance. Domenico, hsuing tlms 
gone forth alone to his recreations, Andrea, disguising Ins 
person, set himself to wait for liis companion’s return at ihe 
corner of a street ; and when Domenico, on his way home, 
arrived at the place, he fell upon him with a certain leaden 
weight, and therewith crushed the lute and chest of lus 
victim with repeated blows. But even this did not appear to 
him sufficient for his purpose, and with the same weapon he 
struck his victim heavily on the head ; then, leaving liim 
lying on the giound, he returned to his room in Santa Maria 
Nuova, where, having locked the door, he sat down to Ins 
drawing as he had been left by Domenico 

Meanwhile the noise had been heard, and the servant? 
hastening out, and, finding what had happened, went first tfj 
call Andrea, and to relate the had news to the traitor and 
murderer himself ; who, running to where the others all 
stood around Domenico, was not to be consoled, nor did he 
cease from crying, “ Alas my brother ! alas my brother 
Finally, the murdered man expired in his arms, and in spile 
of all the efforts made to discover who had committed that 
homicide, it was never known, nor would the truth ever 
have been made manifest, if Andrea himself, finding his 
death approaching, had not divulged it in confession.! 

In San Miniato-fra-le-Torri, in Florence, Andrea dal 
Castagno painted a picture, the subject of which is an 
Assumption of the Virgin, with two figures ; and in a 
tabernacle at Lanchetta, beyond the gate of the Croce, he 
painted another, also representing Our Lady. The same 

* Some aoubt bas of late been thrown on this story, which does not 
appear to rest on any very good authority. The motive for the committal 
of that pArocious crime, by which tho memory of Andrea dal Castagno 
has been rendered for ever odious, has been usually said to have been his 
desire to be the sole possessor of the secret imparted to him by Domenico, 
a motive of which Vasari says nothing, and which fater writers, Rumohr 
and Gave, for example, declare could not have cMSted. For the reasons 
with winch they support this opinion, we refer the reader to their works so 
oflen cited 

! Delia Valle, who accepts the usual version of this story, accounts for 
the secrecy of the confessional having been violated by the supposition that 
Andrea had charged the priest to m.ike known his guilt, to the intent that 
no innocent person should thenceforward be unjustly suspected of th4 
crime. 
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urti^st depicted the elfigies of certain celebrated men in the 
house of the Carducei family, now belonging to the Pan^ 
clulliiii These aie paitly imaginary and partly portraits ; 
among them are Filippo Spano degli kScolari, Dante, Pe- 
tiaielh llnccaceio, and othei's * At the Scarpena in J\Jagello, 
he painted an undi aped ligure of Charity over the door of 
tJie Vicar’s palace , it was a very beautiful thing, but lias 
been destroyed. In the year 1478, when Giuliano de’ Medici 
was killed, and Lorenzo his bruther wounded in the church 
of Santa Maria del Fiore, by the Pazzi and others, their ad- 
lim'euts and fellow conspirators ; it was resolved by the 
Signoiia, that all who had taken part in the plot should he 
jjiiiiitail as tiaitors on the fagade of the palace of the 
[‘udesta . whereupon, the work being olFered to Andrea dal 
Casiagno, he, as the servant of, and much beholden to the 
house of IMediei, acccptcM the olfice very willingly ; and 
having set himself to the work, he executed it in sueli a 
manner that it was a perfect wonder. It v/ould indeed not 
be possible ade([uately to describe the avr and judgment 
thsplay(‘d in these figures, for the most part copied from the 
life, and hung up by the feet in the strangest attitudes, 
wdiich wcie infinitely varied and exceedingly Tlie 

approbation which tins work obtained from the whole city, 
but more especially from those who were well versed in the 
art of painting, caused the artist to be no longer named 
Ancliea dal Castagno, but lie was ever afterwards called 
Andrea degi’ Impiccati.f 

This master lived in a very lionourable manner ; but as 
lie spent freely, more particularly in dress and liberal house- 
keeping, he left but little property ; when, at the age of seventy- 
one, he departed to another life § A short time only had elapsed 

* The later Florentine annotators are inclined to think that Tnsari has 
made two woikb of one, and inquire if he may not be thinkmi? of the woik 
ovt-cuted feirPandolfo Pandolfim at Legnara. See ante, p 95. Tlieir con- 
jettuie leceives a ceitain degree of confirmation from, the fuct that no 
tiace <if iJiL* works here desunbod can be found. 

+ Thib woik has long been lost. 

t Andiea of the hanged, or “ gibbeted.*’ 

$ J'lLuete, in hia Tiattato, mentions a painter named Antfrcffl among 
those who died in the year 14G0 , to this name there is appended, m the 
codex ol the Magliabecehiana, tbo words “dogf Impiecatif’ a cireumBtance 
winch has caused some writers to Loiijeeturc that Anclreu degT ImpJCC«Jtii 
was a diHcieut porsoii liuiu Aiulrea dal Castagucu 
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after his death, before the impious crime he had cammiUcd 
against Domenico, who had been so truly Ins friend, becarne 
known, and he was buried, not witli honourable obsequies, 
but with marks of disgrace, in Santa Maria Nuova,^ where, 
in his fifty-sixth year, the unfortunate Domenico had also 
been buried. The work which the last-mentioned master had 
commenced in Santa Maria Nuova remained incomplete, nor 
was it ever finished. The picture of the High Altar of 
Santa Lucia de’ Bardi is also by Domenico Venesiano, and 
in this he has represented Our Lady with the Child in her 
arms, San Giovanni Batista, San Niccolo, San Francesco, 
and Santa Lucia, t an admirably executed picture, and one 
which the master had brought to the utmost perfection but 
a short time before his death. 

The disciples of Andrea dal Castagno were Jacopo del 
Corso, who was a tolerably good master ; Bisanello, Mar- 
diino, Piero del Pollaiuolo, and Giovanni da Bovezzano. 


GENTILE DA FABLIANO, 

[born about 1370 — about 1450.] 

AND VITTORE PISANELLO OF VERONA, PAINTERS. 
[born — DIED 1451,] 

A VERY great advantage is possessed by the man wlio, 
after the death of some distinguished person, advanced to 

* Where, as ^vc find in the first edition of Vasari, the following epitaph 
was erected to Inm. 

CaUaneo AndtetB mensnoa incognita nnlla^ 

Atque coloi niiHui,, hnea nulla 
Inmdia ejcariiit^ fuitque jnodxvis ad ircm, , 

Domitium (sic) hinc Venetum sustulit insiiisw 
Domihum ilinsti em piotm a , turpat acutum 
Sic scBpe imjenium mi immica mahJ* 
t This pictmc, still in good preservation, is now on one of the Jateial 
altars ; it is authenticated hy the name of the master msenbed on its base, 
,in admirable work, remark the Florentine commentators of all periods, 
and one that fully suffices to justify the fame of this artist. Rumohr 
declares the face of Santa Lucia to be worthy of Fra Angelico. The 
predella of the pictures also is mentioned by Lanzi, but this is no longer to 
be found. An engraving of this work will be found in Roaini. — Storia 
della Pittura Itahana. It la affirmed by Forster, Kunsthlatt, I8’30, pw 67, 
to be painted in oil. Rumohr and Gaye, on the contrary, consider it to 
bo in tempem, 
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fame and lionour by the exercise of rare gifts and abilities, 
bliall follow in the path thus prepared for him ; for lie has 
but to pursue the trace of the master in some slight degree, 
by doing which he almost always attains to an honourable 
position; while, if he liad attempted to obtain that eminence 
by his own uiiassi.^ted elibrts, a much longer time and more 
laborious jiains would, or might have been required to ensure 
success The truth of this remark is fully exemplitied in 
the case of Pisano, or Pisanello, a painter of Verona, who, 
having studied in Florence with Andrea dal Castagno, during 
many }'ears, and having eunqdcted the works of that master, 
after lii^ death, accpiired so much reputation by means of 
Andrea’s name, that Pope l\rarlin Y., coming to Florence^ 
took the Veronese artist with him to Home. ^ Tlicre he 
caused ihsano to paint certain stories in fresco in San 
Giovanni Laterano ; these are exceedingly pleasing and 
beautiful, from the circumstance of Ms having used a sort 
of ultra-marine blue, given to him by the Pope, in the 
richest abundaiice, and which is of a colour so full, so deep, 
and of so exquisite a tint, that none has ever been found to 
equal it. 

In competition with Vittore Pisano, Gentile da Fabriano 
likewise painted certain other stories beneath those above- 
mentioned. and of these Platina makes mention in his Life 
of Pope Martin- He relates that the pontiff caused the 
flooring, ceiling, and roof of San Giovanni Laterano to hr 
restored, which being done, Gentile da Fabriano tli^n exe- 
cuted various paintings therein ; among the rest, certain 
figures of Prophets in chiaro-scuro; they are between the 
windows, and are considered to be the best pictures in the 
whole work.]' Gentile da Fabriano executed numerous 

* Here, as indeed m the greater part of this life, there appears to be .i 
singular eonftision of dates Pope Martin having died in 1431, when 
Andrea dal Castagno himself was but a youth. Piaano and Fabriano also 
must both have died before Andrea Castagno ; the whole senes of dates m 
this life IS indeed more than usually inaccurate : for their rectification, and 
for varinus details respecting the two aitists, the reader is leferrcd to 
MafFei, Verona Illi/strata, and to Ricci, Memorte Storiche dello Arti e dajh 
Ariisti della Marcadi Ancona Maeerata, 1834. 

t- Facius, De Vins Illiistribus, afiirnis that Pisanello finished the stones 
ofSan Giovanni Batista, left incomplete by Gentile da Fahnano, but wliieh 
were afterwards as Pisanello himself informed /nm, almost olfaced by th« 
huDBidity of the wall. No vestigo of the work now lemains. 
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works in the March,* more particularly in Agohbio, wliere 
some of them are still to he seen lie worked in like 
manner thi'oiighout the whole state cf Urhmo. In the 
church of San Giovanni at Siena, this artist also lahouretL 
and in the sacristy of the church of Santa Tiinita, in 
Florence, he painted a picture rciiresenting the story of 
the Magi, in winch he placed his own portrait-! In the 
church of San Niccolb, situated at the gate of Miniato, 
Gentile da Fabriano painted the picture for the high altar, 
a work which appears to me much superior to any other that 
I have seen from his hand. For, to say nothing of the 
Virgin surrounded by numerous Saints, which are all ex- 
tremely well done, the predella of this picture, covered 
with stories from the life of San FJiccolb, in small figures, 
could not possibly be more beautiful nor moie perfectly 
executed than it is { In the church of Santa Maiia Nuova, 
in Home, within a small arch above the tomb of the hloren- 
tine Archhisliop of Piso, Cardinal Adimari, this master 
painted Our Lady with the Child in her arms , she has St 
Benedict on one side, and St. Joseph on the other. This 
tomb is beside that of Pope Gregory IX , and the painting 
here alluded to was held in high estimation by the divine 
Michel Angelo, who, speaking of Gentile, was wont to say, 
that his hand in painting resembled his name.§ In Perugia, 
this master painted a picture, winch is a very beautiful one, 
for the church of San Domenico, and a Crucifix, which, after 
having painted, he cut from the wood, in Sant’ Agostino di 
Bari ; with three very beautiful figures in half-length, which 
are over ilie entrance to the choir.|| 

* The March of Anconn 

I This precious work, rich in fif^urea small and large, and of admirable 
execution, is now in the Florentine Gallery of Fine xVrts ; it is authen- 
ticated by the name of the master, written in letteis of gold, as follo'vts; — 
Opwi Gentiii!!; JJe Fabriano. Mccccxxiii. Meruis Man. — Schoin and 
Ed Fhi. 11U9 

I The central part of this picture, in which was the Madonna, is lost. 
The figures of the Saints still remain, and are now in the choir of the 
chuich. The predella has disappeared, but apart of it came into the pos- 
session of the Cavalier Tornniaso Pucciniaby whose nephew and heir, the 
Cavalier Niccolo Puccini, it is now preserved in Pistoja. — Ed. Flor. 1849. 

§ This pict re has perished. 

II Gentile da Fabnano, in addition to his works in pointing, is the author 
af three trcotiaco relating to his vocation j one, on the Oiigm and Progresi 
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But to return to Vittore Pisano, the short notice of him 
which we have given above was written by us without 
further addition, when this our book was printed for the 
first time, because we had not then been furnished with those 
details respecting this excellent master, nor obtained that 
knowledge of his works which we have since procured. 
But from notices supplied by the very reverend and most 
learned Father, Fra Marco de’ Medici, of Verona, of the 
Order of Friars-Preachers, as well as from what is related 
by Bioiido da Forli, where he speaks of Verona, in his Italia 
Illustrata, we learn that Vittore Pisano was fully equal to 
any of the painters of his time, and of this we have ample 
proof in the works which, in addition to those eiiumeiated 
above, may still be seen in his native place, the most noble 
city of Verona ; although many of them are in part de- 
stroyed hy time. Pisano took especial pleasure in the delinea- 
tion of animals, and in the chapel of the Pellcgiini family, 
which is in the church of SanP Anastasia, at Verona, he de,- 
picted a figure of Sant’ Eustachio, who is caressing a dog, 
spotted, dun-colour and white, which, with its feet raised and 
supported against the leg of the saint, turns its head back- 
ward, as if it had heard some noise, and this it does with 
so much animation, tl;iat a living dog could not do it better. 
Beneath this figure of Sant’ Eustachio is the name of Pisano, 
who was accustomed to call himself sometimes Pisano, and 
sometimes Pisanello, as may he seen on the pictures and 
medals by his hand After having completed the jncture of 
Sant’ Eustachio, which is among the host ever executed 
by this master, and is, indeed, most beautiful, Vittore 
painted the whole external front of the ch?pel, and 
on the inner side he depicted a St. George, in white, or 
rather silver armour, a costume adopted for that saint in 
those times, not by him only, but by all other paint- 
ers. In this work, St. George, having slain the dragon, 
is replacing his sword in the scabbard, he raises his right 
hand, which holds the sword, the point whereof is already in 
the scabbard, and lowering the left, that the increased dis- 
tance may facilitate the descent of the weapon, which is a long 
one, he doe<3 this with so much grace, and in so life-like a 

of Art; another, on the Mixing of Colours; and a third, on the Art of 
Drawing Lines. (Perspective ?)— Sekom 
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manner, that nothing better could be seen. The Veronese, 
Michele Sanniichele, architect to the Most Illuetrious Sig- 
iioria of Venice, and a person most deeply versed in these 
noble arts, was often seen to contemplate the works of 
Vittore wnth admiration, and would then say, that few better 
things were to be found than the Sant’ Eustachio, the Dog, 
and the St. George above described. In the arch over this 
same chapel, is further depicted the figure of St. George, 
after he has killed the diagon, and is rescuing the king’s 
daughter, who stands near the saint, and is clothed in long 
vestments, according to the custom of that time. The St. 
George, in this portion of the work, is again worthy of the 
utmost admiration; he is armed as above described, and, stand- 
ing with his face and person turned towards the surrounding 
spectators, is in the act of mounting bis horse : one foot is 
in the stirrup, the left hand is on the saddle, and one almost 
sees the movement of the saint as he rises to his seat. The 
animal itself, admirably foreshortened, is standing with the 
crupper to the people, and, though in a very small space, is 
wholly seen, and is extremely beautiful In a word, the 
entire work, executed as it is with correct design, extraordi- 
nary grace, and remarkable judgment, can never be con- 
templated without admiration, or rather without astonish- 
ment, so excellent is it in all its parts.-*' 

In San Fermo Maggiore, at Verona, a church belonging 
to the Grey Friars of St. Francis, on the left hand as you 
enter by the principal door, there is a picture of the Annun- 
ciation, by Vittore Pisano; it forms the decoration of a Se- 
pulchral Monument, erected in the chapel of the Brenzoni 
family, I and which represents the Besurrection of the Saviour, 
in sculpture, very finely executed for those times. In this 
work the figures of the Virgin and the Angel have the parts 
in relief, heightened with gold, as was customary at that 
period, and are both very beautiful, as are also certain 

* Persico, Desoizione di Verona (1820), p. 20, describes the last-men- 
tioned picture of the series ; the deliverance of the king’s daughter namely, 
as still perceptible, although it has been white-washed ” The remaining 
portions of the work have disappeared, 

f This Annunciation was also faintly visible in 1820. See Pers^co^ -w# 
sfi'p'ta^ v-’here various details respetting these and other works of the same 
master will be found. Pee also Kxiohr, Har. ihuohy vol, j. p. 86, German 
edition. 
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buildings in tlie same picture, wliicli are extremely well 
drawn; there are, besides, many small animals and bn-db in 
various parts of the work, all of winch are as natural and as 
animated as it is possible to imagine/ 

The same master executed numerous castings of medal 
lions, containing portraits of princes and other persoiiagCh uf 
his time. From these medallions, many likenesses in painting 
have since been made And Monsignorc Giovio, in a letter 
written in the vulgar tongue, which he sent to the Lord 
Duke Cosimo, and winch may be lead, printed with many 
others, has these words, when speaking of Vittore Pi&ano . — 

This master mas exceeding!}/ clever in the cxectition of 
basso-rtlievo^ a wo rh esteemed inost difjicidt hi/ artists, beeaiiiie 
it holds the mean between the level siirf(tce of pictures and the 
full rowidness of statues There are mang highly esteemed 
medals of great princes by his hand^ they arc in a large 
form^ and of the same pi oportions with that reverse of the 
caparisoned and baibed horse which Guidi has sent me. 
Among the works of this hind in my possession, is a portrait 
of the great King Alfonso, wearing no other head~diess than 
hu hair; and on the reverseis the helmet of a general. T have 
besides, a medal with the portrait of Tope Martin, and bear* 
ing the arms of the house of Colo nn a on the reAuasc^ with 
that of Sultan Mahomet, who took Constantinople, an egues* 
trian figure; in a Turkish habit, holding a scouiaje in 
his hand. Of Sigismundo Mnlatesta, likewise, 1 have 
the portrait, with that of Madonna Isotta, of liinitm, on 
the reverse; and one of Niccolo Piccinino, weonng an 
oblong barrett or cap on the head , with the reverse sent me 
hy Guid% and which I return. In addition to these, I have 
also a very beautiful medal of John Paleohgus, Emperor of 
Constantinople, with that strange looking head-dress, after 
the Greekish manner, which the Emperors used to wear."\ 
This last was made hy the same Pisano in Florence, at the time 

* There is a well authenticated woik by Vittore Pisano, affix nicd by some 
writers to be the only one now known, in the Costabili GLillery at Ferrara ; 
it represent figures of St. George and St. Anthony the Abbot ; and bears 
the following inscription : Pisanus P. 

t In the Florentine Gallery, there is a copy of this medal m gold, which 
is now considered uniq^ue; that which was in the Muaeum of Pans being 
reported to be lost. 
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qf u\e couiicd held hy Pope Piiijemiis^ whereat the afoiesaid 
emi^cror lous j) resent; the r6fverse of this beci/s the Cro6s of 
Christy sustained by two hmith, that of the Latin chuich, 
namely^ and that of the Greekr^^ 

So far G-iovio. Vittore Pisano likewise executed tkc por- 
traits, also oil medals, of Filippo de’ ]\Iedici, Arcb bishop 
of Pisa, liraccio da Montone, Giovan Galleozzo Visconti, 
Carlo Malatesta, Lord of Rimini, Giovanni Caracciolo, grand 
Seneschal of Naples, with those of Borso and Ercolc D’Este, 
and nf many other nobles and personages, renowned in arms 
or distinguished for learning. 

For the reputation he had acquired in this branch of art 
Pisano has been celebrated by many very great men and excel- 
lent writers ; and, in addition to what was written of him by 
Biondo, as before related, he was highly extolled in a Latin 
poem, composed by his compatriot the elder Guerino, a 
well-known and very learned writer of that day. Of this 
poem, called from the name of its subject, II Pisano del 
Guerino^ Biondo also makes honourable mention. Vittore 
was, in hke manner, celebrated by the elder Strozzi, Tito 
Vespasiano, that is, father of the other Strozzi, who, like 
himself, was an excellent poet in the Latin tongue. Tlie 
father, I say then, honoured the memory of Vittore Pisano 
in a most beautiful epigram, which is in print with the 
others. f And these are the fruits that are borne by a life 
passed worthily and in the practice of virtuous labours. 

It has been said by some writers that when Pisano, then 
very young, was acquiring his art in Florence, he painted a 
picture in the old church of the Temple, which stood where 
the old citadel now is. The subject of this work was taken 
from the life of San Jacopo di Galizia, and represents the 
story of the pilgrim, in whose pocket, while he was going 
on a pilgrimage to that saint, the son of his host put a sil- 
ver cup, to the intent that he might be punished as a thief ; 
but the pilgrim, being aided by San Jacopo, is by him re- 
conducted to his home in safety. In this painting, Vittore 

* Bottari, Lettere Pittoriche, gives this epistle entire. 

t The Poem of Guenno is lost. The Epigram of Strozzi may still be 
seen m t\\QStTOzii PoetcB Pater et Fihus> — Eroticon, hb li p 127. Alihne 
BdUum, It 13 that commencuig^^tStafuaj ium Antuiuib Comparandum <§fo, 
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Pisano gavB evidence of tliat excellence in art to wlii(‘h lie 
afterwards attained. Finally, having reached a go^d old 
age, he departed to a better life.’^ 

Gentile da Fabriano, after having executed many works 
in Citta di Gastello, f became at length paralytic, and fed 
into such a state of weakness, that he could no more produce' 
any thing of value. Ultimately he died from the exhaustior 
of age, having reached the term of eighty years. J: 

The portrait of Pisano § I have not been able to discover 
in any place whatsoever. Both these artists drew exceed- 
ingly well, as may be seen from the drawings preserved in 
our book || 


THE FLORENTINE PAINTERS PESELLO AND FRANCESCO 
PESELLI. 

[Flourished about 1390, — died after 1457.] 

[born 1426 — DIED 1457.] 

It rarely happens that the disciples of distinguished 
artists, if they observe the precepts of those masters, do not 
themselves become very eminent ; or if they do not surpass 
their instructors, they are at least, for the most part, found 
to re'scmble, and even equal them on all points. The 
earnest zeal of imitation, with assiduity in study, lends us 

* In tbo first edition of Vasari, the author closes his short notice of 
Vittore Pisano, with the remark, that he painted m the Canii)o Santo ot 
Pisa ; but this assertion he -withholds from his second edition, moat probtibly 
because he could not authenticate the report. No veatirtc of a work by 
Pisano IS to be found among those that enrich the Campo Santo. 

+ No trace of these works now remains 

J When the following lines were written to his memory ; — 

“ Hic pulchre novit varios miscere, colores : 

Pmxit et in varus urbibus Italiaj.” 

§ For a minute account of the medals executed by this artist, sec the 
Mmeo MazznclielhanQ, See also the TteiiOr de Niimumatique de 
Gljjptique, (Stc,, of Lenormant. Pans, 1834. 

II In the Koval Gallery of Berlin, is a picture by* Gentile da Fabriano of 
the Virgin, enthroned, and holding the Divine Child, witli Santa Catenna, 
and San Niceolo beside her. There was also ono in the collection of the late 
Mr. Young Ottley See Waagen, Kun9tv}erke und Kv^n^llcr in Mnglaiui 
voL 1 p. 398. 
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power to approach the ability of him who has tauj^ht us tha 
true mode of labouring in our calling ; whence it is that dis- 
ciples attain to such a point as afterwards to compete witJi 
their masters, and even to surpass them ; since there is hut 
little dilHculty in adding to what has been alicady dis- 
covered by others ^ That this is true is made manliest by 
BVaiicesco di PesellOjI who so closely imitated the manner of 
Fra Filippo, that he would, without doubt, have surpassed 
that master by very much, had not death so prematurely 
taken Imn from us It is also well known, that PeselloJ imi- 
tated the manner of Andrea dal Castagno, and as he found 
great pleasure in delineating animals, he constantly kept 
several of various sorts living in his house, depicting them 
with so much truth and animation, that there was no master 
at that time who, in this branch of art, was at all equal to 
him. Tins artist continued under the discipline of Andiea 
to tlie age of thirty years, § learning, from his precepts, to 
become an excellent master , wherefore, having given a good 
proof of his ability, || he was appointed by the Signoria of 
Florence to paint a picture in tempera, the subject of which 
was the Magi bringing offerings to Christ, and the work was 
placed ill the centre of the staircase of their palace. Pesello 
acquired great reputation by thib picture, principally because 
he has executed many portraits in it, among others that of 

♦ “ This passage evidently reqmies to be taken with many grains of al- 
lowance,” remaiks one of the lUlian commentators, since facile est m- 
Meiitis addere is more correctly applied to mechanical inventions than to 
the fine aits ” A second would fain remind Vasari, that hzs master, Miohaei 
Angelo, had pronounced a different opinion, when he declared that “ he 
who IS content to follow others is but little likely to pass before them ” And 
a German annotator would have our author remember, that ‘‘ nothing great 
in art can he accomplished without genius ” These reproofs may suffice him. 
We do not, tlierefore, record ou7' dissent from the opinions announced in 
this passage. 

f Here Vrtsaii is speaking of Pesello the younger, whom Baldinucci con- 
founds with his father. 

t The elder Pesello, that is, whose baptismal name was Gmliano. 

§ That Pesello might imitate the manner of Andrea in his latter ycais 
Is probable. But it is not possible that the former could have studied with 
die latter “to his 30tli year,” Andrea dal Castagno having been bnin in 
whe first year ol the fifteenth century, while Pesedo w<Lsalieady a pamtei in 
the year 1390 — ‘tlituselh. 

II In hi-i fiist edition Vasari says that this proof ” was a picture for the 
chapel of Santa Luci» in the Via de’ Btjrdn 

YOU u. y 
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Donate Acciaiuoli.* In the chapel of the Cavalcanti family 
in Santa Croce also, beneath the Annunciation of Donato, 
this master painced a Predella, wheieon are depicted stories 
in small figures from the life of San Niccolo.l In the 
Casa de’ Medici he decorated a balustrade with figuics of 
animals, which are exceedingly beautiful, as also certain 
coffers, on which he depicted small stories of jousts and 
tournaments, wherein are several horses, admirably exe- 
cuted. In the same palace may be seen, even to the present 
day, a painting on canvas, by the hand of Pesello, repre- 
senting Lions pressing against a grating, and which seem 
to he really alive, others arc on the outside of the same, and 
there is one in combat with a Serpent. On a second canvas 
Pesello painted an Ox, a Fox, and other animals, all very 
iiatural and full of animation.^ In the church of ^aii Piero 
Maggiore this master executed four stories, which are in 
the chapel of the Alessandri ; the figures are small, and tlie 
subjects are taken from the lives of >::fan Pietro, iSan Paolo, 
San Zanohi — the latter raising the Daughter of the Widow 
from the dead — and San "Benedetto. § In the chinch of 
Santa Maria Maggiore, also in the city of Florence, he 
painted a Madonna; with two other most beautiful figures, 
in the chapel of the Orlandini family. For the cliildren of 
the Brotherhood of St. George, Pesello painted a Crucifix, a 
San Girolamo (St Jerome), and a San Francesco ; and in 
the church of St. George he executed a picture of the An- 
nunciation. In the church of San Jacopo, || at Pistoja, is a 

* Lanzi declares that picture to be in the Gallery of the Uffi/j ; but it is 
lM)t to be found there at thepieaent tune. Rosmi aftirnia liinibelf to have 
discovered it in Bologna, and gives an engraving of the principal gruuj). — 
SeeAS'/onflt della Pittuie Itahana, vol. in p. 10*. 

t Bottara informs us that this piedella or gradino was presented h} a 
eaenstan to Michael Angelo Buonairoti the younger, who gave a new ono 
in Its place. Tins beautiful giadmo is now in the Buonarroti Gallery. 

i The fate of these works is unknown. 

$ Now in the nouse of the Aiessandri family, to which the work was 
removed when the church was destroyed on the 8th of July, 1784. 

II Tolomei, Gmda d% p. 19, assures us that this picture was not 

in the church of San Jacopo, but in that of the Tnmty. It was sold to a 
foreigner on the suppression of the Congregation of Priests, to whom the 
church belonged; and Waagen enumerates this work among those seen by 
him m the collection of Mn Young Ottley, See Kumtwerke und Kun$ Uf 
itt England^ Tol. p. 3fl 7 
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work hy Pesello, representing the Trinity, -with figmes of 
San Zeno and San Jacopo; and in the houses of \aiioiis citi- 
zens in different parts of Florence, are numerous pietuies, 
in square and circular forms, hy the hand of the same master. 

Pesello was a man of moderate habits and kindly dispo- 
sition, always ready to serve his friends, and to aid them 
with cordial good will, in every way possible to him. lie 
married early, and had a son named Fiancesco, but who was 
called Pesellmo. The latter also devoted himself to paint 
ing, imitating the manner of Fra Filippo with infinite zeal. 
From what we see of this artist, it is manifest that be 
would have performed much greater things had his life been 
extended, seeing that he was most studious in his hahit^^, 
and scarcely gave himself rest fiom his labours either day or 
night ; of Ins ability we have a specimen in the Chapel of 
the Noviciate of Santa Croce, a most admirable Prcdella'^ 
namely, beneath the picture of Fra Filippo: the hguies 
are small, but might have been executed by the baud of Fra 
Filippo himself. He painted numerous pictures in small 
figures, which are in different parts of Florence, and had 
attained to considerable reputation in that city, when he 
died, in the thirty-first year of his age, to the great giief of 
his father Pesello, who did not long remain after him, but 
followed his son when in his seventy-seventh year.f 


THE FLORENTINE PAINTER. BENOZZO GOZZOLI. 

[boen 1424; died 1485 ■*] 

He who,, with determined effort, pursues the path of virtue, 
although it be, as men say, lough and stormy and full of 

* This Predella, justly praised by Vasan; comprised five stones, three of 
which, a Presepio, a Miracle of St. Anthony, a truly remark ible work, and 
the Decapitation of the Saints Cosimo and Damiano, are now m the Floren- 
tine Gallery of the Fine Arts. The otlier two, St Francis receiving the 
Stigmata, and S S. Cosimo and Damiano bnnging suctouis to the sick, are 
in Pans, whither they were transported in 1813. 

t Baldmucci and Manni affirm that there are documents which show 
that Pesello’a death must have taken place on the 2Sth July, 1457, and that 
of hi 3 son Francesco Peselli,, i& alluded to by Filarete in his 
written in 1460i 

I 2 
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thorns, at the close of the ascent discovers himself finally to 
have attained a hroad level, with all tlie happiness that can 
be desired. And if he then look back anti CfiiiMder the 
difficult and perilous passages laboriously oviaeome, he 
thanks God who hath safely conducted hiiu through them 
to the point which he has reached, and with gladness of 
heart blesses those efforts which he had i)i-eviously found so 
painful. Thus restored and repaid for his bygone suffinings 
by the joys of the happy present, lie now labours without 
any sense of latigue, to make known to all who ohstnve him 
the certainty with which the pains endured, and tlie heat, 
cold, hunger, thirst, and oilier iiicouveulences sustained, for 
the acquirement of excellence, are rewarded by freedom from 
poverty, and by the attainment of that secure and tranquil 
condition in which the wearied Lenozzo Gozzoli happily 
enjoyed his repose.* 

This artist was the disciple of the deservedly-entitled 
angelic master, Fra Giovanni, by whom he was with ^(^ason 
much beloved ; he was acdcnowlodged by all who saw his 
works, to possess great power of invention, much laeility, 
and richly varied resouices in the delineation of animal s. in 
perspective, in landscape, and in decorations. Ihmozzi^ 
Gozzoli executed so many labours in his day that he provinv 
himself to have but little regard for any pleasure beside ; and. 
ulthongh in comparison with certain otlu‘r masteis, wlio 
surpassed him in design, he was not paiticularly eminent, he 
yet left all far behind him in perseverance, and among the 
multitude of his works there are many that art' very good. 
Jn his youth, Benozzo painted an altar-piece for the Brother- 
hood of San Marco t in Florence, he did also the death of 
St. Jerome for the church of San Friano; but the lattc'r was 
destroyed when that front of the church, which is bounded 
hy the street, was restored. 

* In public documents the name of this artist is -written T3cno7/.o di 
Lese di Sandio/’ or Benozaio di Lese (the last name that of his father), 
ivithoutthe addition of Ins family name, l^or the v.inniis dates awsignod, 
asthatof his biith, and for other details respecting him, see Gaye, r/ar^f//f/!o 
Inedito diAiiisli, vol i p. 271 — 273, and Rumohr, note to llio, OvUa Povsmi 
O nUiana^ &c , Italian edition, Venice^ 1811. 

t Bottan described this work as still lemaining in h'js day, and thei 
placed m the refectory of the convent; but the convent and hospital were 
both suppressed in 1775^ and the fate of Benozzo’s jneture is unknown. 
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For the palace of the Medici, Benozzo Gozzuh painted 
chapel in tresco, the subject chosen being the story of the 
Magi;* * * § ^ and in Rome he painted stories lioui tlie life of 
St. Anthony of Padua in the chapel of the Cesarmi family, 
in the cluireh of Ara Cceli : in this work are the puitiaits of 
the Cardinal Gmliano, Cesarini, and of Antonio Coloniia, 
both taken from the life. In the Toire de’ Conti also, 
over the gate of entiance that is, Benozzo painted a fresco, 
wherein he depicted Our Lady with nuiueroiis saints; and in 
Santa Maria Maggiore, in a chapel on the light hand as you 
enter by the principal door, he painted various figures in 
fresco, which are tolerably well done, t 

Having returned from Rome to Florence, Benozzo next 
repaired to Pisa, J where he workeil in the cemetery beside 
the cathedial, winch is called the Cumpo Santo, painting the 
decorations of a wall which runs the whole length of the 
building, and on which he depicted stories from the Old 
Testaineiit, wherein lie displayed much power of invention. 
This woik may be truly called a most formidable under- 
taking, the aitist having I'epreseiited the whole creation of 
the world day by day : § after which follows the Flood, witli 
the Ark of ISfoah; pictures which are very finely composed, 
and exhibit a great variety of figure-! Near this is the 
proud building of the Tower of Nimrod, the burning ot 
Sodom and the neighbouring cities, with stories from the 
life of Abraham, in which there are many parts admirably 
expressed, and worthy of much consideration. For although 
it is true that Benozzo possessed no very distinguished talent 
in drawing figures, yet in this work, in the Sacrifice of Isaac 
more particularly, he has nevertheless exhibited considerable 


* These works TcmEim; and m the year 1837, the window which jrives 
li^ht to the chapel was enlarged, when the paintings, which had pievmualy 
been lost in daikiiess, were rendered visible. On this occasion thev weie 
caiefully restored by the Professor Antonio Marine — Ed Floi . 1849, 

t Bestioyed in successive embellishments of the chnrch 

t In the year 14G8, further details will be found in Rumohr : Itahemsche 
Foi i^chitnyen, vol. h. 

§ The stones painted in the Campo Santo of Pisa, by Benozzo Gozzoli, are 
twenty-four, all of which, with those of earlier masters than himself, weie 
engraved by the elder Lasinio, and published in 1810, with illustrations by 
Kosini and Rossi. There is a second edition, of a Bmallcr size, published 
by the younger Lasinio, in 1832, 
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mastery of his art; among other things Jie lias painted an 
Ass, foreshortened, and placed in such a nianina’ that ic 
seems to turn on every side ; tins animal is con^ideied very 
fine The Birth of JMosea tbllows, togetlier ivith all the 
signs and prodigies that ensued, until the time wlieii he led 
the people forth from Egypt, and fed them duiiiig so many 
years in the 'vvildeiness Finally, Benozzo addial to tlu‘se 
certain other stcuaes of die Hebrew people ; as, for examph^ 
those of I)a\ id and Solomon his son ; and it may he truly 
affirmed that, in tliis wmrk, lie displayed inlinite p(*rsislenee, 
and a spirit more than bold; fui whereas so vast an under- 
taking might very well have appalled a whole h*gion of 
painters, he abne encountered the whole, and eonipletcd it 
with his own liand.*^' He accordingly acquired a viu'y great 
reputation by this work, and well merited the following lines 
which were appended to it in his honour : — f 

^^Qmd specias vo^icics, pisceh^ ct monstra feiainw, 

Et mndes sihas csthei easqite domos ^ 

Et pxiero^^ juvcne'iy mattes, cano'^qve paicnte<^, 

Queis semper virum spirat in ore decus'^ 

Non lime tarn varns, simulacra figut 
Natuia mgemo faetihus apta suo : 

Est opus artijicis : pinxit viva ora flenoa'us . 

0 superi vivps fundile in ora sonos/* 

Innumerable portiaits, taken from the life, arc scattered 
throughout this w^oik, but as the subjects of all are not 
known, I shall speak of those only which are understood to 
he of important personages, or of those r(\s])(‘cting wdiieh I 
have found authentic notices recorded. In tlie story of the 
(Jueen of Sheha visiting Solomon there is the portrait of 
Marcihus Ficinus among various prelates, with tliose of 
Argiropolo, a learned Greek, and of Batista :f Flatina, whose 

* Vasari docs no injustice when lie declines tn place Benoz/^o anionc; 
the best masters m design, since the distinction attained by Masaccio and 
otliers in that parliculiii, is tar from having been reached liy hiru ; ho hai<, 
ncveithclcsa, cxhihitccl exccediiijg grace of movement, ns well as beauty of 
cxpiession in some of his works, the often-cited dancing group in the 
marriage of Jacob, which is one of the pictuics of the Campo Santo, may 
fceive as an example. 

t The number of the stories here depicted is twenty-four. See Bosini, 
Eesrr/srione dellc pittui e del Campo Santo dx Px^a, 1816. 

; The baptismal name of Platma, was not Batista, hut Bartolommeo, ai 
Wti (Italian ^ditois, 1849) have remarked on another occaiion. 
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nkones3 Benozzo had previously taken in Borne; with the 
|./ortrait of the artist hirnt^elf on horseback, the figure being 
that of an old man with shaven beard, and weanng a black 
cap, in the fold of which there is a white paper, peihaps 
intended as a sign or token ; or it may be that Benozzo had 
intended to insciibe his name thereon.^ 

In the same city of Pisa, in a convent on the bank of the 
Arno belonging to the nuns of San Benedetto, Benozzo 
Gozzoli painted a scries of stones exhibiting the various 
events of the life of that saint ; and in the house of the 
Brotherhood of the Florentines, which then stood where the 
monastery of San Vito now is, he painted the Altar-piece, 
with many other pictures. d In the cathedial, behind the scat 
of the archbishop, Benozzo executed a small picture in tem- 
pera ; the subject of this work is St. Thomas Aquinas 
surrounded by numerous learned men, who dispute concern- 
ing his works : among these is the portrait of Pope Sixtus 
IV., with several caidinals, and many chiefs and generals 
of different icligious orders. This is the best and most 
finished work ever executed by Benozzo. J In Sants 
Catcrina, a monastery belonging to the Preaching -Friars 
in the same city, this master painted two pictures in tern- 
pera, which may be easily recognized by the manner ; and in 
the church of San Niccolo, another in like manner; with two 
in Santa Croce, without the gates of Pisa. § 

While still a youth |j Benozzo worked in the Capitular 
church of San Gimignano, where he pair.led the altar-piece 
for the altar of San Bastiano, which stands in the middle of 
the church, opposite to the principal chapel and in the 

* The fatory of the Queen of Sheba is among those that have suffered 
most. An cngiaving of it will be found in Rosini, pl.\liii This he has taken 
lioni an old coloured drawing, now in the Academy of the Fine Aits in I'lsa, 
and which some believe to be the oiigiiial design. 

f The frescoes ol San Benedetto have peiished. Of the works e'cecuted 
m San Vito, nothing ceitsiin can be ascertained. In San Domenica, at Fisa, 
is a picture of the Forty Martyrs, by this master, with one of theViigin and 
Child, attended by four Saints, in the Gallery of the same city, 

i This woik was sent to the Louvre in the year ltJl'2, but is said to be no 
longer disco v( rable in that Gallery. 

§ Uf the five pictures here described, as executed in Pisa, no autliciitii 
account is now to he obtained. 

|[ He was not then a youth, but a man of forty. 
i[ Thii^ tresco is still in existence. 
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Hall of' Council are certain fj^Lires, paitly by ln\s band, and 
partly by an older master, but restored by him. For the 
monks of Monte Oliveto, in the same district, he painted 
a Crucifix and other pictures, but the host work -'Xeeuted by 
Benozzo in that place -was a fresco m the principal chapel of 
the church of Sant’Agostiiio, where he pamlcd stones from 
tlie life of the titular saint, from his conversion, that is, to 
hia death, t Of all this work I liave the design, by the 
mastei’s own hand, in my book, vith several di'awiiigs of 
those described above, as executed in the Campo Santo of 
Pisa. InVolterra, likewise, Beiiozzo peiformecl certain voiks, 
but these do not require further mention. 

Now it happened that when Ikaiozzo was working in 
Rome, there was another painter tlieii in that city called 
Melozzo, and who came from Forli ; many, tlierefon*, not 
being better informed, and having found written IMelozzo, 
while the dates agreed, have believed that this hlelozzo 
should have been Benozzo;§ but they arc in error, for the 
painter Melozzo was one who lived at the same time with 
Gozzoli, and was very zealous in the study of art ; lie gave 
liis attention more particularly to foreslioitcniiig, whieli he 
('xecuted with great care and diligence ; of this a proof may 
be seen m the church of Sant’ Apostolo, in Rome, on the 
tribune of the High Altar, where there are certain ligures 
gathering grapes, in a fiieze painted in perspective as an 
ornamental frainewoik to the picture, with a cask, which aie 
exceedingly well done But this quality of hlelozzo is oven 
more obviously apparent iii tlie Ascousion of J(‘sus Christ, 
whose figure is oceii in the midst of a choir of angids, by 
whom he is borne to heaven. || In this picture the figure of 

Tins 13 the fresco of Lippo Memmi. 

+ Tliih fresco, some paits exeepkcl, is stdl in good prcs'^rvation; tlic work? 
piCMQUsly described as existing in Monte Ulivcto, are probably those still to 
be scenm the cloisteis, but they are rudely executed, and much deficed. 

X The Adoration of the Magp in the chapel of tho Madonna, is still 
pointed out m the cathedial of Voltena, os the work of liennzzo (loy/oli. 

§ A.n onor into which Vasaii hunscU fell m the first instance, not ha\mg, 
as he tells us himself m the first edition, then seen any work of Melozzo’s, 
or obtained any exact infoimation concerning him 

11 This artist has been rarely alluded to by English writers, but ^‘tha 
grand and beautiful angels of Melozzo of Vorli ’’ are cited in terms of high 
commendation by Mrs. Jameson. Soe Posir^ of and Leaendaru 

Art, vol , i. p, 20. 
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the Saviour is so admirably forcsbortencd, tliat it seems to 
pierce the vault ; and the same may be said of the angels 
who are floating in various attitudes thiough the fields cl 
air. The apostles, who stand on the earth beneath, are in 
like manner foreshortened so well, in the diflerent attitudes 
given to them, that the woik was then, and euntiiines still to 
be, greatly coiniuended by artists, who have learned much 
from the labours of tliis master. Melozzo was also well 
acquainted with the laws of perspective, as the buildings 
painted in this picture sufliciently demonstrate. The work 
here described was executed by command of Cardinal Itiario, 
nephew of Pope Sixtus IV., by whom the master was largely 
remunerated 

But to return to Benozzo. Exhausted at length by time 
and by his labonis, lie depaited in liis seventy-eighth year tc 
the true rest. This master died in the City of Pisa while 
dwelling 111 a sinali house which he had purchased during 
the long period of his abiding there, in Carraja di Sail Fran- 
cesco, and wdiicli he left at his death to lus daughter, lie 
was regF^tted by all the city, and was honourably interreu 
ill the Campo Sauto with the following epitaph, wdiich is still 
to be read there : — 

IIic tumnlih', Florentinii qui proAniaj has p}n.v\f 

Ilunc Pi'^anorum donavit humaiutas, mcccclx-W hi. 

Benozzo always lived with great regularity, and in the 
manner of a true Christian, his whole life being occupied 
with honourable labours. lie was long looked upon with 
great consideration in Pisa, as well for his excellent qualities 
as for the distinction to which he had attained in art. The 
disciples whom he left behind him were, Zanobi Macchi- 
avelli,^ a Florentine, and some others who do not require 
more particular mention. 

The Cavalier Tommaso Puccini describes two woiksby Zanobi Mac- 
cbuivelli, as formerly cxising in the church of Santa Cioce, in Fossabonda, 
<i hamlet outside the gates of Pisa. Of these, one, a Coionation of the 
Virgin, was transported to Pans, and is still in the Louvre , the other is in 
the Academy {ht\tato delle belle Aitt) of Pisa, it represents the Virgin 
seated, with the Divine Child on her knee ; beside her are San Ranieri, Sau 
FranccBCo, San Giacomo, and another Saint. Beneath ijb the inacnpiion ■ 
Opus Cbn bxi pe JVIacuutelus, 
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THE SIENESE SCULPTOR AND AttCIirTECT, FRANCESCO 

DI GTORGIQ; AND TEIE SCULPTOR AND PAINTER, LO- 

RENi^O VECCHIETTI, ALSO OF SIENA. 

[born, 14,19 — DIED, 1506 ] [noRN, 1402— I>IED, 1480 ] 

The Sienese artist, Francesco di Giorgio,’^' who was an ex- 
cellcnt aculptor and architect, produced the two angels in 
bronze which are on the high altar in the cathedral of that, 
city. These figures are in truth very finely cast, and were 
aftciwards finished by himself with all possible care. And 
this he could do very conveniently, being a man of fair pos- 
sessions as well as of remarkable ability, wherefort' lui did 
not woik for tlie sake of gain, but for his own pleasure, and 
when he felt inclined, to the end that he might leave honour- 
able memorials of his existence behind him. Fiancesco di 
Giorgio also gave his attention to painting, and produced 
some pictures, I but they do not equal his sculptures: in 
architecture, on the contrary, he possessed great judgment, 
and proved himself to he well versed in that blanch of art. 
Ample testimony to the truth of this remark is alfordial by 
the pcalace which he built in Urbino for the duke Fedoiigo 
Feltro, the apartments of which are arranged with remark- 
able judgment, and are exceedingly commodious : the stair- 
cases are peculiarly constructed, but are more convcniimt 
and agreeable than any tliat had existed previously to lii.s 
time.:]: The halls are large and magnificent; tlu^ arrant^f- 
ment of the rooms is singularly judicious ; they are richly 
decorated, and the whole palace is in short as handsome 
and well-constructed as any one that has ever btani erected 

* The reader who ahnll desire minute details respecting this artist, will 
find them in the life prefixed hy Sip^nor Carlo Promis, to the 'rtaftato\i\ir- 
chiCettuta cimle e mihtaie, wntten by Francesco Giorgio, duiing hm abode 
in Uibino, and published by Promis in 1841. 

t Lriiizi mentions a Presepio only, as seen by himself. See vol i. p. 288 
note But another picture has been discovered in Monte Obveto Alaggiore, 
at Chmsumi, a Coronation, now in theAcadeiny of Siena, as is that cUedi)/ 
Lanzi. 

^ t Modem writers bring ample testimony to prove that Francesco (h Gior- 
gio did not build this palace, which was commenced by the Schivonian 
architect, Lucius Lauranna,aud completed by Baccio Pontelh, or Pkt^rii 
Sep his Life, aniSf p# 87* 
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down to our own day. Francesco di Giorgio was a di. tin- 
guislicd engineer,* more particulaily in the constiuctiun of 
military engines. Of his ability in this respect, he has given 
evidence in a fnese paintedf by his hand in the above-named 
palace of Urbino, ami which consists wholly of insti ninents 
required for the purposes of war. There are likewise 
books filled with drawings of such instruments, the best of 
which are in the possession of Duke Cosimo, who preserves 
them among his most valued rarities. This artist was so 
zealous an inquirer into all matters appertaining to ancient 
military (mghies and warlike implements, and pursued Ins 
investigations into the various modes of construction adopted 
for the ancient amphitheatres and similar edifices:]: so ear- 
nestly, that these studies caused him to give less attention to 
sculp Lure, but the inquiries here alluded to obtained for him 
then, and have continued to secure to him, no less honour 
than could have been derived by his sculptures. All tliese 
things rendered Francesco di Giorgio so entirely accc))tablc 
to the duke Federigo, whose portrait he executed on a medal 
as well as in painting, that when he finally returned to 
Siena, his native city, he found himself to be no less highly 
honoured than richly rewarded. 

For Pope Pius II Francesco di Giorgio prepared all the 
designs and models required for the palace and episcopal 
church of Pien2a,§ the native place of that Pope, previously 
called Corsignano, but raised by him to the dignity of a city, 
and called Pienza, from his name. These bu lining s were as 
magnificent and splendid as in that place they could be ; and 

^ The talents of Francesco, as an engineer, may be judged of by an exa- 
mination of the Trattato, &.C., before rctoned to, and which is accompanied 
by a large number of designs of fortresses, military engines, &:c. The l\LSS. 
of this work were long preserved, one iii the Mngliabccchiana Libraiy, an- 
other, m the Public Library of Siena; and a thud, formerly in the posses- 
sion of Scamoz^i, may now be seen m the Libiary of St. Mark’s, Venice. 
See Rumohr, i^b?j>oA,voi ii p. 185. 

-f- This friG/e is not painted, but m relief, it consists of seventy-two bassi- 
rihevi, which were removed in 1756 to the upper corridors of the paiace, by 
Cai clinal iStoppam. They will be found, wi»h ample explanations, m Bian^ 
chini. 

I lie assures us in his writings, that nc had studied these I uiLlmgs in 
Romo, at Capua, in Pemgia, and many other parts of Italy. 

$ Pms II., declares m his Oormnenta-iies^ that a Florentine uanced BtF 
Qardo, wi’3 the architect of Pien^a. 
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the same may be said of the plans and fortifu-ations of the city^ 
as well as of the palace and logj^ia built lor tlie same pDiitiif/ 
Francesco passed his life in respect and honour, and wUsS 
invested with the highest oflfices of the Signona, hut when 
he had attained the age of forty-seven, he died, llis workb 
date about the year 1480 f This artist left bcdiind him his 
companion and most intimate friend, Jacopo Clo/zarello, 
who devoted liiiuself to sculpture and arelntcaduiNa and 
executed certain figures in wood at Siena, where tlu're is 
also a work in architecture, Santa JMaiia IMadd.ilena, 
namely, situate without the gate of Tiiii, comineneed 
him, but which remained incomplete at liis ch'atli J VVe 
are also indebted to him for the portrait of Francesco, 
which was executed by his hand. To Fiancesco di ('liorgio 
much gratitude is due, he having effected more to tiicilitate 
the progress of architecture, and performed more essmitial 
services for that branch of art than any otlier master had 
done from the time of Filippo Brunellesco to Ins own. 

Lorenzo di Piero Yccchietti§ was also a Sienese, and in 
like manner was a distinguished sculptor ; he had previously 
been a much-csteemed goldsmith, but finally attached himscL 
to sculpture and casting in bronze. These arts lie studi(‘d 
with so much zeal, 'that he became very eminent, and re- 
ceived a commission to execute a tabernacle of bronze fur 
the high altar of the cathedral in his native city of Siena, 
with the decorations in marble, which arc still to b(^ seen 
there. By this work, an extremely fine one, he acquired a 
name and very great reputation, well merited hy the curr(*ct- 
ness of its proportions and hy tlie grace cxlubiti'd in every 
part of it: whoever examines this performance will perc(‘iv(‘ 
that it has been well-designed, and that the artist was a 
judicious, practised, and able man. The same master cxe- 

* In Siena, that is to s.ay; an addition without which Iho Papal Palace 
and Loggia would be inferred to belong to Pienza See Kumolir, ul *,upm. 

f Ills death occurred about the year 1.506, when he had attained the ageor 
sixty -seven His reputation as an .aiehitect w-as so great tliat the pimcea 
and nobles of his time cmuhitod each other in demandiny hia counsels and 
as-jiatance . — Ed Flo) . 164.0. 

t Which tool: place m 151.'). 

Poi a more ciicuuihtantial account of Lorenzo, sec Della Valla, LbU 
i&ie Sciriej>i, 
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cuted a Cne statue in metal, representino; the undraped figure 
of Christ hoUliiig the eross in Ins hand : it is of the size of 
life, and -w as destined for the cdiapel of the Sienese painters 
in the great hospital of the Scala; this woik, ^vhieh was 
cast with gieat good fuitune, was finished by Lorenzo with 
equal love and diligence.^ In the pilgiims’ lodging of the 
same hosintal Lorenzo painted an liistoneal pietur(‘ ; and 
over tlie door of San Giovanni is an arch decorattal with 
figures in tit^seo, also hy this master.^ The baptisnuil font not 
being completed, he executed certain small figures ot bronze 
for that work, finishing iu like manner a relief, also in bronze, 
which luul formerly been commenced by Donatello. Jacopo 
della Fonte had likewise executed two stories iu bronze for 
the same work, and the manner of these was imitated by 
Lorenzo as closely as was possible It was from his hand 
that lh(‘ bapliMiial font received its ullimatc completion, by 
the addition to it of ccitain figures in bronze, formerly cast 
by Donato, but entirely linislied by Lorenzo, and 'which are 
considered extremely beaut iful4 

For the Loggia used by the ofileials of the bank, Lorenzo 
executed figures of St. Peter and St. Paul, in marble ; tlicy 
are of the size of lif(‘, have much grace, and aie finislied 
with great ability. This master completed the works under- 
taken hy him in such a manner, that he merits to be as 
honourably remembered after his death as he was higlily 
commended while living. He was a man of melancholy 
temperament, solitary in his habits, and perpetually sunk in 
contemplation.§ This was perhaps the cause wherefore he 
lived no longer, seeing that when lie had reached his thirty- 
eighth year, he passed to another life. His works were ex» 
eciitcd about the year 1482. || 

* Still in the Hospital of the Scala Della Valle declares this figure to 
ho “ as soft ds if it had been moulded m wax ”it beais the following in- 
scription . — 

Lanrentms Vein jtncifor alias Vecchictta de Semsj MCCOCixyi., pro sua 
deDotionc fecit hoc opus 

* In the Galleiy of tlie IJfhzj is a picture of the Madonna with numerous 
saints, which bears the mime of this artist. 

X Lorenzo worked in terra-cotta also, a group of his in that material was 
formerly to be seen in the Abbey Church of St. Michael m Siena 

§ Della Valle remarks, that his works bear the impress of his character. 

B A fine statue m bronze, exhibiting the recumbent figure of the Sienesd 
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GALASSO GALASSl, PAINTER, OF FERRARA/ 

[nORN ABOUT 1-13U — DIbl) 14 OH.] 

When foreigners execute works of art in a city whiTein 
tliere are no native artists of eminence, tliis ciiaaiinsttince 
constantly awakens the genius of some one among the citi- 
zens, who afterwards labour^, by tlie study of that art, to 
make such pi ogress that his native city shall no longer re(|uire 
to in\ite strangers (who afterwards bear away the v (ailth 
of the place,') for the execution of cnibellisluiuaits. 'These 
I say, then, strive to secure to themselves, by the exercise of 
their talents, those riches which appear to them so desirable, 
when they see them lavished on foieigners. Tlu‘ tuith of 
this remark was rendered clearly manifest by Galasso of 
Ferrara, who, seeing Pietro of Borgo a 8an Sepolero remu- 
nerated by the Duke for the works whicli he executed, 
besides being honourably entertained in Ferrara on the same 
account, was excited by this example to devote hiim-ielf to 
the study of painting, on the departure of Pietro, with so 
much zeal, that in his native city he acquired the reputation 
of being a good andi even excellent master. 

Galasso was all the more favourably considered in Ferrara 
from the fact that by a journey made to Venice lie liad 
acquired the method of painting in oil, wliicli li(‘ liad carried 
to Ferrara, t where be afterwards executed numerous figures 
in that manner, which are scattered about in the dillerent 
churches throughout Ferrara.J Having, at a latiT period, 
repaired to Bologna, whither he had been invited hy certain 
Dominican monks, Galasso painted a chapel in oil for tlie 

Legist, MarirtTius Socinus, may be seen in the Hall of moclern bron/t's, m tlm 
Gallery of the Uffizj. This was executed by Lorenzo, at the coat of the city, 
in 1 4G7, and was intended for the tomb of Socinus. 

* This life does not appear m all the editions of Vasari, but the Intel 
Italian commentators have restored it to the place which it occupied in the 
first edition, and we follow tlieir example. 

t Many authors affirm that the practice of oil-painting was first taught 
in Ferrara by Roger of Bruges, from whom Galasso, among other artist®, 
acquired it. 

i The reader, who may desire minute details respecting the works of thSi 
artist, will find them in Baruffaldi, Vite degli Artejicx rami, edited by 
Boflchmi. — Ferrataf 1844-8. 
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cLurch of San Domenico, and this extended the reno^^ n and 
increased the credit of the artist, lie was consequently 
soon afterwards appointed to execute certain works in Santa 
jMaria del Monte, a monasteiy of Black Friars/ outside the 
city of Bologna, and likewise painted vaiious pictures in 
fresco without the gate of San Mammolo. At the Casa di 
IVlezzo,'!' moreover, which is situate on the same road, the 
(hiurcli was painted in fresco by his hand with stories from 
the Old Testament. Galasso always lived in a very creditable 
manner, and constantly proved himself couiteous and obliging, 
ivluch perhaps proceeded from his having been more accus- 
tomed to work in other and foreign cities than in his own. 
It is true that, from not being very regular in his mode of 
life, he did not attain to a much advanced age, departing in 
his fiftieth year, or thereabouts, to the life that has no end. 
He was honoured after his death by the following epitaph 
which was written by a friend. 

QALA.SSUS FERRABIEN. 

Sum tanto iitudio naturam imitntus et arte 
' Burn pingo lerum qttce cieat lUa parem , , 

Ilceo ut Sijspe gmdem non pteta putaverit a me, 

A se ciediderit sed genei aia magis. 

At the same period, and also in Feirai-a, lived Cosmo, hj 
whom a chapel, painted for the church of Ban Domenico ii; 
tliat city, may still be seen. This artist designed better than 
he i>ainted ; nor, as far as I have been able to discover, did 
he execute many paintings4 

* Seethe Annotations to the of Baruffaldi, before cited. 

Now called the Madonna di Mezzaratta. The Florentine commenta- 
tors affirm, that the painter called Galasso, who painted there, cannot be 
GalaSbO of Ferrara The frescoes having been executed at too early a 
period (lo90 and 1404) for him to have taken part m them 

t Malvasia, Fehiva Fitirire, reproacheb Vasari for not having said more 
of Galasso, and Cosme, or Cosnno Tura. but ‘‘ has not,” remarks Botlan, 
“ himself supplied what he accuses Vasan of omitting.” The justification 
erf the latter will be found in the Life of Vittore Scaipaccia which follows. 
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ANTONIO ROSSELLJNO, FLORENTINE SCULPTOR ; AND 
BERNARDO, IIIS BROTHER. 

[Antonio, boin 1427, died about 1400 — BernaidOj born 1400, died 
about 1470.] 

It has in truth been ever a priseworthy and virtuous tliini' 
to possess modesty, and to be adorned with those amiable 
qualities and rare gifts, so clearly to be perceived in the 
honourable conduct of the sculptor Antonio Jlossellino,'^ 
an artist, who pursued his calling with such devotion and sc 
much grace that he was esteemed something more than man 
by all who knew him, and was venerated almost as a saint 
for the admirable virtues which lie added to his knowledge 
of art. 

Antonio was called the Uossellino of the Proconsolate, \ 
from the circumstance of his workrooms being in a part of 
Florence, so called. His works display so much softness and 
delicac}", yviili a refinement and purity so entirely [)erfect, 
that his manner may be justly called the true ami really 
modern one 

The marble fountain in the second court of the Medici 
Palace was constructed by Antonio llohsellino, the decorations 
of this work consist of Children with Dolphins, from the 
mouths of which the water is pouied. The whole is executed 
with exceeding grace, and finished witli the utmost ctire.J; 
In the church of Santa Croce, and near the holy-water font, 
this master erected a sepulchral monument for Francesco Nori, 
with the Virgin above it in basso-nlievo; § and a second 
figure of Our Lady, in the palace of the Tornabuoui family,j| 

^ Tho family name of tins artist liras Gambcrclli, and he was the eon ol 
Matteo (h Domenico de’ Gamberclh. Robsellmo was a bye-name, as we find 
from a fi&cal document, published by Gaye, Carfep(/io^ , M)! i p. IdB. 

t The office of the Pioconsul was at the corner formed by the Via del 
Proconsolo, and the Via de’ Pandolfim 
t This fount.iin is no longer in the Palaz/io de’ Medici (now Riccaidi 
Palace), noi do we know wliithei it has been tiansported 

§ Tins work is opposite to the moimment of Michael Angido. Fiancesca 
Non waskilledm the cathedral by Giovanni Bandim one of the conspipaton 
of the Pazzi party, but the monument had been ireviously oidered by 
himself. 

li The fate of this work ia not known. 
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mth many other works which were sent abroad into various 
parts, as for example, to Lyons, in France. For vSan Miniato 
al Monte, a monastery of White Fiiars, outside of Florence, 
Eossellino was appointed to const! uct the monument of the 
Cardinal of Portugal, and this work he executed so admi- 
rably, with such extraordinary care and ability, that no artist 
can ever expect to sec any thing which in grace and delicacy 
could possibly suipass it."^ IS ay, to him who examines this 
work it appears not merely dithcult, but almost impossible 
that it should have been brought to such perfection. There 
are angels who have so much grace and beauty of expres- 
sion, with such an easy flow in the draperies, and so much 
art in the whole work, that they no longer seem to be oi 
marble, but living beings. Of these angels, one holds the 
crown of chastity, which belonged to that cardinal, he having 
died, as it is said, in strict celibacy, the other bears the palm 
of victory, to intimate the conquest obtained by the Prelate 
over worldly things. Among other remarkable paits of this 
woik IS an arch in the stone called macigno, winch suppoits 
a maible curtain, so flnely arranged, that between the white 
of the marble and the grey of the macigno this drapery 
looks much more like real cloth than like marble. On the 
sarcophagus are figures of children wliich are truly beauti- 
ful, with that of the Prelate himself ; there is a Madonna, 
moreov er, in a medallion, which is also very well done : the 
tomb Itself has the form of that constructed in porphyry, 
which IS to be seen in Piome on the Piazza of the Kotunda. | 
Pdns monument to the Cardinal of Portugal was erected in 
the year 1459, and its form, with the architecture of the 
chapel, so greatly pleased the Duke of Malfi, nephew of 
Pope Pius II., that he caused one to he constiucted for his 
wife in Naples by the same artist, and similar to that of the 
cardinal in all Ihiiigs, excepting only the figure of the dead.J 

The monks have disappeared, and the church isnow rarely used, bat 
the monument of the Caidmal is m excellent preservation ; an engraving of 
[lus tomb will he found in the work of Gonnelli, Monumenti se'polcrah della 
y \}sca7ia. 

i' The porphyry tomb has been removed from the Piazza, and now foinis 
the sepulchre of Pope Clement XII , a uoveicle of the same material having 
been added to it — BoUari. 

X The wife of the duke of M.;lfi, or Amalfi (Aiitnmo PiccolominiL 'waa 
the daughter of Perdmand 1 , King et Naples. 

VOL IL K 
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lu the same pLioe^ Antonio executed a piolurc in relief, ■<' re- 
presenting tlie Nativity of Christ (the Ih(\sepio), a choir of 
rejoicing angels float over the rude building, and these, 
singing, with parted lips, are finished in such a manner that 
.hey seem to breathe, nay, to all their movements anti ex* 
pressions, Antonio imparted so much grace and reiinemnnit 
lhat genius and the chisel could produce nothing in marbhi 
to surpass this work. For these qualities the works of 
Antonio Rossellino have always been held in the highest 
esteem by Michael Angelo, and are ever considered more 
than excellent by every other artist. In the capitular 
church of Empoli, this master produced a figure in niarblc, 
of San Bastiano, which is held to be a very beautiful 
thing,f and of this we have a drawing by his own hand 
in our book, whex'e we have likewise all tlio architectural 
details and figures of the before-mentioned chapel of Sau 
Miniato al Monte, with the portrait of Antonio Bossellino 
himself :j: 

Antonio died in Florence at the age of forty-six, leaving 
a brother, also an architect and sculptor, called Bernardo. 
This artist executed the marble monument erected iu the 
church of Santa Croce, to Messer Lionardo Bruni, of Arezzo, 
who wrote the History of Florence, and was a very learned 
man, as all the world knows. § Bernardo was much esteemed 
for his ability in architecture by Pope Nicholas V , who, 
besides, valued him greatly, and employed him in many 

^ Cicognara gives an engraving of this woik (Tav xvi. Part 2.) The 
prcsepio Itself is still in the church of Santa Maria di Monte, in 
The Evangelists, St. Matthew and St. Mark, stand on each side of tlie scene 
depicted; while St. Luke and St. John are above them in figures of half- 
length. 

4* It is still to be seen as here intimated. 

t In the Hall of Modern Sculptures, in the Florentine Gallery, are two 
works by Antonio, which Vasari does not name, A bust of Matteo Palnucn, 
m advanced age, namely, bearing the name of the artist as follows • O/jw? 
Antom% Ghamberelliy and a Madonna; with the Infant Jesus, Jost^ph 
and the shepherds appealing behind her. 

§ Lionardo Brum died in 1443. Engravings of his tomb will be found 
111 GonneWi, Monumenii Sepokrali, &c., Tav. 2 ; and in Cicognara, a 
della Scult7ira, vol. ii. pi. 2fi. Another work of Bernardo is the tomb of 
the Beata Viltana, in Santa Maria Novella; and the very elegant monument 
of the great Legia, Filippo Lazzeri, in the church of San Domemeu at 
ifi also by him. Gounolli anJ Cicognara, %U Jtiiprm, 
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of tlie works which he caused to be constructed dmin^ 
his pontificate, and of w^hich he would have erected niaii3f 
more, had not death interposed to prevent him.’* Among 
those for which Bernardo was employed by Pope Nicholas, 
was the rebuilding of the Piazza, or IMarket, in Fabriano, 
(according to what we find related by Giaiinozzo Manetti,'] 
where Bernardo remained during several months, on account 
of the plague, which was that year raging in Florence. This 
he enlarged where it was too closely restricted, and brought 
the whole place into good order, erecting a range of shops 
around it, which are very useful as well as commodious and 
handsome He then restored the church of San Francesco in 
the same place, which was going to ruinj and at Gualdo he 
rebuilt the church of San Benedetto, we may almost say, 
entirely anew, considering the addition of handsome and well 
constructed buildings which he made to it. In Assisi, the 
church of San Francesco was greatly damaged in some parts, 
and in others was threatening to fall ; this building, he like- 
wise repaired and strengthened most thoroughly, coveiing it 
also with a new roof. At Civita Vecchia, Bernardo erected 
many beautiful and magnificent edifices ; and at Civita 
Castellana, he rebuilt more than a third of the city walls in 
a very good manner. At Narni, also, he rebuilt and enlarged 
the fortress, adding to it strong and handsome walls. At 
Orvieto, this artist likewise erected a large fortress, with a 
most beautiful palace, a work of great cost, and no less 
magnificence J At Spoleto, in like manner, he enlarged and 
strengthened the fortress, constructing dwelling-places there- 
in, so handsome, commodious, and well-arranged, that no- 
thing better can be seen. He restored the baths of Viterbo 
at great expense and with a most regal spirit, erecting resi- 
dences there, calculated, not for the rich only, who daily go 


• NicholdB V. died on the 23rd March, 1455. 

^ t In the Life of Pope Nicholas V. namely, in M'S. in the Magliabecchiana' 
Library, and pnnted by Muratori, I/aL Script. voL hi, part 2. Kumohr, 
Forsch. Ital , vol. ii. p. 193. 

Bella Valle affirms, that the fortress of Orvieto was built some ages- 
earlier than the time of Bernardo, and that the palaces to be found in Or* 
Tieto were constructed under the care of the architect, Ippolito Scalza^ of 
Orvieto ; he is therefore at a loss to understand what palace Bernardo caa. 
luiTe built in that place 

xl2 
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to bathe there, but worthy to be the lodging of the greatest 
prinecd.* 

All tliCvse buildings were executed at the coiumaiul of Pupe 
Nicholas V., by Beinardo, in places distant iVoiu Rome; but 
for that City itself he restored, and in many jdaox's rene\ve<l, 
tlie Avails which were for the most part in nuns , adding to 
them ceitain towers, and comprehending in tlu‘se, additional 
fortifieations, which he crectcal outside of the Castle St. 
Angelo, b(‘SKles numerous looius and decorations a\ hich he 
coustructial iMthin. This Pon tiff had it also in mind to re- 
store and giadually to rebuild, astlic occasion si lould demand, the 
lorty Climches of the Stations instituted by Pope Gregory I , 
Avho Avas called Giaguiy the Great, and he did coinph‘te that 
Avork in a great measure, liaAing restored Santa IMana 'Jh\i^ti‘- 
vere, iSanta Prassedia, San Teodoro, San Pietro in "\hiuaila, 
and many others of the minor churches, l^ut Avith still greater 
spirit, inagiulicence, and care Avas the same AVork accom- 
plished for six of the greater and principal churcln'S — Sap 
Giovanni Laterano, for example, Santa JMaria TRaggioie, 
Santo Stephano, m Monte Celio, Sant’ Apostolo, San Paolo, 
and San Lorenzo, extra muros. Of San Pietro I do not 
speak, because this constitutes an undertaking apart. 

Pope Nicholas V had also proposed to make the Vatican 
itself into a separate city, and to surround it Avitli forti- 
fications; in pursuance of this plan, he had thice roadr^ 
laid out winch should lead to San Pietro; tivu of these 
being, as I believe, where the liorgo Vecchio and Borgo Nuovo 
now are. These he Avas covering in certain parts Avith 
Loggic, containing very convenieait shops : tlui richer and 
more important trades being separated from the minor and 
poorer, each class of trades established being in a street by 
itself. The Round Tower, still called ToTr\(me di Niccola, 
Avas already completed. Over these shops and Loggie Avere to 
be erected commodious and magnificent houses in a fine style 
of architecture, and these were so designed that they Averc 
defended and sheltered from all those winds Avlueh in Rome 
arc considered insalubrious, and wore moreover freed from 
all the inconveniences of water and other ilisadvantages 
likely to generate malaria. All which Avould have been 

These buildings have noi^ fallen into ruin . — Bottan (1759)# 
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©ompleted by that Pontiff, had his life been prolonged but for 
a short lime, he being of a great and most d(‘temiined spirit, 
well informed also, and so thoroughly shilled in such under- 
takings, that he directed and governed the aichitects no less 
than he was counselled and guided hy tliem. And tins is a 
state of things which causes great undertakings to be brought 
easily to a successful termination, for when the founder of 
the building understands for himself, and is capable of in- 
stant decision, the works go forwaid, but when he is in- 
capable and irresolute, he stands undecided between the yes 
and the no, suffering time to pass unprofitably amidst vaiioLis 
designs and opinions, while nothing useful is effected But 
respecting this design of Nicholas, llituo is no need to say 
anything more, since it was not carried into effect. 

This Pontiff, likewise pioposed to reconstruct the papal 
palace in so vast and magnificent a style, and with so much 
beauty and convenience, that, in every point of view, it 
should be the most splendid and extensive building in 
Christendom. He intended that it should not only be a 
suitable residence for the person of the supreme Pontiff, 
the chief of all Christians, and that of the saeix'd colh^ge of 
cardinals, who, as being his council and assistants, ought to 
be ever near him ; but be also desired that all offices fox- 
business of whatever kind, despatches, Ic'gal affairs, and all 
others connected with the Court, should be comprised within 
it ; insomuch, that all these buildings, thus assembled to- 
gether, offices, courts, and the household, would have pre- 
sented imposing magnificence, and, if such a term may be 
used for such a purpose, would have produced a pompous 
grandeur of inconceivable effect. J)Ut wliat is even niucli 
more, preparations were to have been made for the reception 
of emp(!rors, kings, dukes, and other Christian princes, who, 
whether for their affairs, or from devotion, should visit that 
most holy apostolic seat. And who wdll believe that Pope 
Nicholas would also have constructed thc're a theatre for the 
coronation of the Pontiffs, with gxirdens, loggie, aqueducts, 
fountains, chapels, libraries, and a most sumptuous building 
set apart for the conclave? This building (I know not whether 
I should call it a palace, a castle, or a city) would certainly 
have been the most superb edifice that had ever been erected, 
BC far as we know, from the creation of the world to th« 
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^lesent day. What dignity would it not have imparted to 
the holy Roman church, to see the supreme Pontiff the chief 
thereof, assemble around him all tlio servants and miiusterb 
of God dwelling m the <iity of Rome, and unite thorn as in a 
renowned and most holy monast<ny, wlicrc, as it were in a 
new terrcstiial Paradise, they might liave lived a heavenly, 
angelic, and most holy life, presenting an example to all 
Christendom, and awakening even the minds of inthhds to 
the true worship of God and the blessed Saviour I r>Lit this 
vast work was left incomplete by the death of the Pope', nay, 
rather it wab scarcely commenced ; the little that v\ as done 
may be known by his arms, or what lu' used as arms, whicdi 
were two keys laid cross-wise on a field of red The 
fifth work' which this Pontiff had proposed to himsidf to 
execute, was the church of San Pietro, which he had designed 
to make so vast, so nch, and so splendidly adoviual, that it 
were better to be silent respecting it than to commence the 
recital, since I could not fittingly describe even the smallest 
part of the work, and should fail all the more certainly, 
because the model prepared for this building has been lost, 
and others have since been made by other architects. But 
wdioever shall desire to form a clear conception of the 
great designs entertained in this matter by Pope Nicho- 
las y., let him read what Giannozzo Manetti, a nohle and 
learned Florentine citizen, has written very ciiciimstan- 
tially in the life of that Pontiff. For the d(\signs of all 
thewoiks projected as above described by Pope Nicholas, 
as well as for others, the hitter is said to have availed 
himself of the genius and great industry of Bernaido Ros- 
sellino.* 

Antonio, the brother of Bernardo, (to return at length to 
the point, whence, for so fair a purpose, I departed), An- 
tonio executed his labours in sculpture, about the. yi^ar 
1490;| and as men for the most part admire such works 

* Ramolir, ItaL Forsch. vol. ii pp ICO — 194, hfus Bhown that li<'rnar(lo 
ijtas not only m the seivice of Nicholas V , hut also in that of Pius IL, who 
(after the short pontificate of Calivtus III.) succeetled him, and is believed 
lo have conducted the woiks of Pienza, foi the hcst-naniod PuntilF. 

f Antomo Rosbellino also took part in the rilievi of tlic marble pulpit 
executed for the c.ithcdral of Prato. See Baldanzi, Bes'cnjrion# efeZ/w 
Chie^a CatUd}ale di Prato, 
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as are seen to have been produced with care and difficulty, 
and as his labours are distinguished fo'' these two qualities, 
he deserves and has obtained fame and honour, as an 
illustrious example from which modern sculptors may learn 
how those statues should be executed which are calculated, 
by the difficulties they present, to secure the greatest amount 
of praise and renown For after Donatello, it is Antonio, 
who has effected the most towards adding a certain delicacy 
and refinement to works in sculpture, seeking to perforate 
in some parts, and in others to round his figures in such 
a manner, that they appear in full relief and well finished 
in every part, a point which until that time had not been 
seen to be so perfectly attended to in sculpture, but tbe 
method, having been first introduced by him, has since, in 
the times more immediately following, and in our own, been 
ever adopted and acknowledged to be admiiable. 


DESIDERIO DA SETTIGNANO, SCULPTOR, 

[Born in the first j^ears of the 15th century — Died 1485 ] 

Veky great is the amount of gratitude wliicli is due to Heaven 
and to Nature, from those who are able to produce their works 
without effort and with a certain grace which others cannot 
impart to their productions, whether by study or imitation. 
For this is in truth a gift of Heaven, showered, so to speak, 
over certain works in such a manner that they bear about 
them a loveliness and attraction which draAV towards them 
not only those who are well versed in art, but even many 
who are not connected with it. And this proceeds from the 
idea of ease and facility which the truly good presents, never 
offering to the eyes that hard and crude aspect so frequently 
given to works produced painfully and with laboured efforts; 
by such grace and simplicity, which pleases universally and 
is understood by all, are distinguished the works performed 
by Desiderio. 

Many affirm, that this artist belonged to Settignano, a jilace 
two miles distant from Florence, while others consider him 
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a Florentine; but this is of little consequence, seeing that the 
two places are so near together, Dosuleiio iinitateil the 
manner of Donato,'^ altliough he was hiiriM^U endowed hj? 
nature with the power of imparting extiaordiiiary grace and 
loveliness to liis heads; and the taees ot Ills woimm and 
children exhibit the most chaiiuing sweetiu^ss and the st)ttisi 
delicacy, qualities which he deiived as mu eh from naturi' 
by whom he was disposed to the art, as from tla‘ ztMl and 
study wlierewith he disciplined and exercised his gimius. 
Desiderit) worked in his youth on the pe.di‘stal ot Donato's 
David, which is in the ducal palace of Flonmcts and on this 
he executed harpics in marble, of extraordinary nn'rit, as 
also vine-leaves, with thmr tendrils, in bruii/a^, whieli are 
A cry graceful and most ably executed.f Ou tlu‘ faigulc of 
Ihc^Gianfigliazzi palace, he sculptured the armoiial bearings 
of the family, of a large size and very finely done, with a 
lion, which IS most beautiful; and other works in stoin‘ now 
dispersed over dilfcrcnt parts of the city. For the chureh of 
the CarminG, Dcsiderio carved an Angel [ in wood, which 
was placivl in the chapel of the Braneacci ; and in the elinreh 
of San Lorenzo ho completed the decorations, in marble, 
for the chapel of the Sacrament, a work which lu‘ con- 
ducted with great diligenee to the utmost perfeetion. In this 
chapel thcie was the figure of a child by our artist, in full 
relief, which was rcunoved from its ])lac(‘, and is now wont 
to he set upon the altar on the feast of the Nfativily, as aiu'V- 
traordinary thing; and m its stead another was made hv 
Baccio da Montelu])0, also in marble, which stands con- 
stantly on the tabernacle of the Saerumeat.§ In Santa 

* Vasari, in the Life uf Donato, calls Deaulciio a discii)le of that master, 
and Baldmucci siqjports this opinion. 

f Ot tins woik, the Floientme commciitatoia profeas their inalnhty to 
render any account, but Oicognaia behcvcB it to be that lieaiitiful pedestal 
in bionze, on whudi the antique Mercury, or Bacclius, found at Pesaio, is 
placed, and which is now m the Florentme Gulleiy (Corridor of Ancient 
Bronzes.) Foi his lemarks on this subject, see Stoiia della 
tom 11 i». 73. 

X Tne Lion is .still in existence, but the Angel has disiippeaied ; it waa 
probably dcstioyL-d in the conflagration of the church. — Ed. b'ler , 

§ The decorations of the chapel of the Sacrament were transportcMl to 
the opposite aide of the church in l()7’f, anti arc there atiU. Tho ('hilti 
here mentioned was on that occasion reatored to its original place.— l/jidt 
See also Cicognara, Slon^, &c., pi. lx. 
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Maria Novulla, Desiderio constructed the marble sepulchre 
of the Boata Villana.* a work wherein theie are certain 
httle angels which are very graceful, as is the poi trait of th^ 
Beata herself, taken from the life. She does not seem to be 
(lead, but merely asleep. For the Nuns of the JMinale like- 
wise he executed a small figure of the Virgin, to stand on a 
column in a tabernacle, which is also in a very phrasing and 
graceful manner, insomucli that both these works weie al- 
ways held in the utmost esteem, and are still very highly 
prized. t Besiderio executed the marble tabeinacle of the 
Sacrament in the church of San Pietro Maggiorc, with his 
accustomed diligence ; and although there are no figures in 
this work, it gives evidence, nevertheless, of a very line 
manner, and has infinite grace, like all the other works by his 
hand..| This artist sculptured the portrait of Marietta degli 
Strozzi, likewise in marble, and taken from the hie, and, as 
the Lady was exceedingly beautiful, the bust is a very ad- 
mirable one.§ 

Tiie tomb of Mes.^er Carlo Marsuppini, of Arezzo, in the 
church of Santa Croce, was also erected hy this master, and 
the work nut only caused amazement in tlie artists and 
other well-informed persons, who then examined it, but con- 
tinues to surprise all who see it in the present day : Desi- 
dcrio having executed foliage on the sarcophagus, which, 
although somewliat hard and dry, yet, as but lew antiquities 
had at that time been discovered, was then considered a 
very beautiful thing Again, among other particulars of this 
work, are certain wings wliich form part of the ornaments of 
the sarcophagus, and seem rather to be of actual feathers 
than of stone, a thing very dilficult to produce in marble, 

* That the toml) nf the Beata Villana la by Bernardo Gamberelli, the 
brother of Antonio E-obaellmo (Gambeielh), and not )>y Deaideiio, has 
already boon stated — Kd jP/o?., 1B32-8, See anic, p 130, note 

f This figure, ^\hlch stood m the Dispensary of the Nuns, was cast down 
l)y the flood of ] 557, and was hioken to pieces. It was afterwards lofetored 
and placed m a small oratory, dedicated to St. JMaiy of the Snows, and is stilt 
preserved , but its merits are no longer perceptible, the figure having been 
coarsely covered over with oil-paint. 

X On the rum of the church, in 1784, the cibonum. or tabernacle, was 
removed to the shop of a marble-worker in the Piazza Madonna (F" oreiice) 
Inhere it is still preserved. Florentine Editions of 1£38 and 1841). 

5 Now in the garden of the Strozzi Palace. — JbidenL. 
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since it is almost impossible to copy liair and featliers with 
the chisel. There are, besides, several Children and Angels, 
executed in a manner -which is truly heautilul and animated. 
The ligure of the Dead, a portrait Iruin nature, ext(* * * § iuled on 
the tomb, is of the utmost exeellenee, and on a medallion is 
tlie elligy of Our Lady in basso-ihlievo, treattal aften* the 
manner of Donato, and finished with great judgment as widl 
as extraordinary grace/^' These qualities are likewise to be 
remarked in many other bassi-rilievi in marble by Desiderio, 
some of which are in the guanUxroha of the lord Duke 
Cosimo, more particularly a medallion with the head of 
Jesus Chiist, and tliat of John the Baptist, as a child.! At 
the foot of Messer Carlo's tomb, Desiderio laid a largi’ stone 
to the memory of Messer Giorgio, a lenowued doetor and 
legist, who was secretary to the Signoria of Flonuieed with 
a hasso-rihevo, v/luch is very beautiful, and wluu'tdn is the 
portrait of Messer Giorgio, clothed in the robes of a doettu-, 
according to the fashion of that time. 

Had not death so prematurely deprived the world of that 
powerful mind which thus laboured with sueli adiiiirahle 
effect, Desiderio would, without doubt, have prolited !(> such 
extent by the experience of the future, as to hav(‘ snrpasrtorl 
all others, as much in knowledge of art as he did in grace. 
But the thread of his life was cut short at tlu^ age of tw(uity- 
eight,§ to the deep grief of all those who had hopml to btdirdd 
the perfection, to which such a genius would luive attaint'd 
in its maturity, and who were more than dismaytul by so 
great a loss. He was followed by his relations and nuintu’ons 
friends to the church of the Servites ; and on his tomb there 

* See Gonnelh, Monumenli Sefolcrali dcUa Tosvaiia, Fi»r enfjjiaMnf^a of 
this totnb, see also Cicngnara, Stona^ &,c., who justly rciniirkH, that while 
the sepulchial monuments, executed at this time, suTpnRB tliose of earlier 
masters m beauty of woikmanslup and decoration, they carefully retain 
the Christian symbols so appropriate to the occasion, and so ill-replaccd by 
the classical ornaments, frequently far-fetched allegorical icprcacntations, of 
a later period, 

f Tiie fate of this work is not known. 

t Still to be seen, but the relief is much injured by the feet of the 
passers; the inscription is no-w illegible; but from llicha, who copied it, wo 
find that this Marsuppini was called Gregono, not Giorgio, and was secre- 
tary, not to the Signona of Florence, but to the king of France. 

§ There are good reasons for believing that Desiderio lived to a mora 
advanced age than is hare assigned to him. 
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continued for a long time to be placed epigrams and sonnets, 
from the number of whicb it sliall suilice me to insert the 
following ; — 

Come vide natura 

Dar Dcsideno atfieddi mainn vitOf 
E potc) la scnltura 

A(}(ju(ufhar \aa hellcz'sa a^ma e injinita^ 

Si fenni) i^bigottita 

E diiise ; omai i>a)a mia gloria o&cura. 

E plena d’ alio .sdegno 

Tionco la vita a C06i heW ingcgno 

^^a in van, peicht coUnt 

Dit mla cterna ai martniy e i maimi a lui. * 

The works of Desidcrio were performed about the year 1485. 
He left the sketched figure of a Magdalene in penitence, which 
Wtas finished at a later period by Benedetto da Maiano, and 
is now in the churcli of tfanta Trinita at Florence, on the 
right as you enter the church, )■ This figure is beautiful 
beyond the power of words to express. In our book are 
certain drawings by Desiderio, which are very fine ; his 
portrait I have obtained from some of his connections in 
Settignauo. 


MINO DA FIESOLE, SCULPTOR. 

[born 1400 — DIED I486.] 

When artists seek no more, in the works they produce, than 
to imitate their masters, or some other eminent person, whose 
manner may please them, in the attitudes of their figures, 
the air of their heads, or the folds of their draperies, and con- 

* When nature saw 

That Dcsideno ^;dve cold marble, life; 

Saw that the sculptor’s power approached her own ; 

Adding to foims of beauty, life and soul ; 

Aghast she stood, and cued: “ Now darkened all, 

From henceforth is my glory.” Then vast rage 
And high disdain possessed her, and she quenched 
The light of that bold genius. But m vain. 

The life he gave to marble, marble gives 
To him for ever. 

t This figure is still in its place. The life of Benedetto da Maiano followik 
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fine themselves to the studying of these particuhirs : although, 
with time and labour, they may exceulc works sirndiir to 
those they admire, yet they never attain, by these means 
alone, to the perfection of their art, since it obvious that 
he rarely presses forward who is content to follow behmd.^' 
And the imitation of Nature herself is at an end for that 
artist whom long practice has confirmed in the manner he 
has adopted: for as imitation is the fixed art of rejire.^enting 
exactly wliat you desire to copy, so it is a very fine thing, pro- 
vided that you take pure Nature only for 3mur giiuh', iMthout 
the intervention of your mash'r’s manner, or tliat of others, 
who have also reduced to a manner what tlnw hist took from 
Nature: seeing that, howe\(‘r truthful and natuial tlu' t\orks 
of any master may appear, it is not possible that \Mth all hw 
diligence, he can make it such as that it shall lx* (Mpial to 
Nature herself, nay, even though he select the best p.irts, he 
can never set them together into a body of such perfeidion as 
to make Art outstrip Nature. Then, if this be so, it follows, 
that objects taken directly from Nature are alone cahmlatiHl 
to make painting and sculpture perfect, and that he w ho studies 
artists only, and not bodies and things natural, must of neces- 
sity have his works inferior to the reality, nay, less excidlcnt 
than those of the master from whom he takes Jus manner. t 
Accordingly, it has happened to many of our artists, that not 
having studied anything but the manner of tlunr masters, 
and having thus left Nature out of ^icw, tliey liavi^ failed to 
acquire any knowledge of her, neither have tluw got Ixyoml 
the master they have imitated, but have done gnxit nioiig to 
their own genius.j Whereas, if they liad sLiuIkmI IIk' manner 
of their masters and natural objects at the same time, they 
would have produced more elfectual fruits than thiiy havi* 
now done. An instance of this may be seen in the works of 
the sculptor, Mino daFiesole, who, possessing genius whereby 
he might have accomplished whatever he had chostui to at- 
tempt, was yet so enamoured of the manner of his master, 

* A saymgf of Michael Angelo’s. 

f In this exordium Vasari meulcatcs excellent principles, ami proves liw 
good faith as a writer, his own practice having been in a totally opposite 
direction . — Ed Flor., 1838. 

t A result experienced by Vasari himself, as it was h\ all who, like biiUi 
too closely pursued the footsteps of Michael Angelo. — Xb%d, 
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Depidcrio da Scttignano, that the grace imparted by that artist 
to lus heads of women, to liis boys, and to all other figures 
ex('cuted by liim, appeared to Mine something superior to 
Nature herself ; insomuch that, solely occupied in following 
his master, he abandoned the study of natural objects as 
superfluous, whence he became rather graceful in manner 
than solidly based in art. 

It wab on the hill of Fiesole, a most ancient city, now in 
decay, near to Florence, that the sculptor, Mino di Giovanni 
was born: and he, being placed as a stone-cutter with Desi- 
derio da Settignano, a' young sculptor of great excellence, 
displayed much attachment to his calling ; and while occu- 
pied with the squaring of stones, he acquired the art of imi- 
tating in the works executed by Desiderio in marble. 
Tliesc he copied so closely, that his master, seeing him likely 
to make progress in art, took pains to bring him forward, 
and set him to execute certain parts of the sculptures in 
marble on which he was himself engaged. Thus employed, 
Mino gave the most earnest attention to his work, keeping 
carefully cIokSC to the sketch before him ; nor had any long 
time elapsed before he attained to consulerahlc proficiency. 
This pleased Desiderio greatly, but still more entirely was 
Mino satisfied with the great kindness of his in aster, whom 
he found always ready to instruct him how best to avoid the 
errors into which those who exercise that art are liable to fall. 
When Mino was thus entering on the path to excellence in 
his profession, his evil fortune would have it that Desiderio 
should depart to a better life; and this loss was so great a 
calamity to Mino, that, full of despair, he departed from 
Florence, like one desperate, and repaired to Home. In that 
city he became assistant to the masters who were tlien oc- 
cupied with different works in marble (tombs of cardinals 
and other things), for the church of San Pietro, but which 
in the erection of the new fabric, have now been destroyed, 
Mino soon became known as an able and experienced artist, 
and he was engaged by the Cardinal Gugliolmo Destovilla,^ 
whom his manner greatly pleased, to construct the marble 
altar in the church of Santa Maria Maggiorc, beneath which 
repose the remains of San Girolamo St. Jerome. This ha 


Cardinal D’Estoutcville, that ifl to ^Ed, Flor,, 1819, 
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decorated with stories in basso-rilievo, the subjects being 
events m the life of the Saint, ^ a work which he oouducted 
to great perfection, adding the portrait of the cardinal taken 
from the life. 

Pope Paul II., a Venetian, was at this time erecting his 
palace of San Marco, and employed Mino to execute certain 
armorial bearings for its decoration. After the death of that 
Pontifi', j- the commission for constructing his tomb was given 
to IMino, who erected it in San Pietro, where he completed 
the whole in the space of two years. This tomb was at that 
time considered the most magnificent and most riclily deco- 
rated sepulchre that had ever been erected to any J^ontilf 
whatever ; it was cast down by Bramante in tlu', (hnnolition 
of San Pietro, and remained buried amidst the rubbish for 
several years ; but in 1547, certain Venetians caused it to be 
reconstructed in tlie old building of vSan Pietro, against a wall 
near the chapel of Pope Innocent.J And although some 
believe that that tomb is by the hand of Mino del Peame, 
who lived about the same time with Mino da Piesolc, it is 
without doubt by the latter. It is true that some of the small 
figures of the basement, which can be distinguished Irom the 
rest, were executed by Mino del Eeame, if, indeed, his name 
were Mino, and not Dino, as some aflirm that it was. But 
to return to our artist. When he had acquired a name in 
Pome by this tomb, and by the sarcopliagus wliicli he con- 
structed in the church of the hlinerva, for Francesco Torna- 
buoni, whose statue in marble, after the life, ami considered 
an admirable work, he placed upon it.§ After these and other 
works had secured him an esteemed name I say, he returned 
to Fiesole with but short delay, bearing thither a tolerable 
amount of money wliich he had saved, and there lie took a 
wife. No long time after that, he was employed by the 
Nuns of the M urate to construct a marble tabernacle, deco- 
rated in mezzo-rilievo, for the sacrament, a work wliich he 
conducted to perfection with all the diligence of which he waa 

* Tfie stones here mentioned are not now- on the altar of Saint Jerom« 
in Santa Maria Maggiore. — Ed. Flor,^ 1832-8. 

+ In 1471. 

J It is now m the old subterranean churcl of the Vatican GrocU 
Vaticane vecchie.”) — Bottari, 

§ This momuaent ia still' in existence. — Ed, Floret 18304 
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capable.* He bad not yet fixed the tabernacle into its place^ 
when the Nuns of Sant’ Ambruogio (who desired to have an 
ornament of similar construction, but more richly adorned, 
to contain the Miracle of the Sacrament |), having heard the 
ability of Mino greatly extolled, invited him to execute that 
work ; and the master completed it with so much care, that 
the Nuns, highly satisfied with his labours, gave him all that 
he demanded as the price thereof J A short time after this, 
he undertook, at the instance of Messer Dietisalvi Neroni, to 
prepare a picture in mezzo-rilievo, the subject of which is 
Our Lady with the Child in her arms, having San Lorenzo on 
one side, and San Lionardo on the other ; this was intended 
for the priests of the chapter of San Lorenzo, but has re- 
mained in the sacristy of the Abbey of Florence § For the 
same monks, Mino executed a medallion in marble, with 
Our Lady, in relief, holding the Divine Child in her arms ; 
this they placed over the principal door of entrance into 
the church ;|| and as it gave universal satisfaction, the artist 
received a commission for the erection of a sepulchral monu- 
ment to the illustrious cavalier, Messer Bernardo de’ GiugnL 
who, having been a most honourable person, and very highly 
esteemed, had merited and received that memorial from his 
brethren. In this work, to say nothing of the sarcophagus, and 
the portrait of Messer Bernardo, taken from'nature, which the 
artist placed on it, there isafigure of Justice, which is very much 
after the manner of Desiderio, but the draperies are wanting in 
grace, and are rendered somewhat common-place by the mode 
of handling. IT This monument caused the abbot and monks 

^ This tabernacle is now in the chapel of the Novitiate in the church of 
Santa Croce. — Ed, Flor t 1838. 

f The history of this miracle is related by Villaui, in ^mCronaca, hb. vi. 
cap. vm. 

I This ornament, or rather altar-piece, for it extends the whole width of 
the altar, and occupies the entire height of the wall behind it, has a recess m 
the centre, which is closed by a grating of gilded bronze, within which is kept 
the Sacred Relic. On the socle, the story of the Miracle is delineated m 
small and graceful figurefl : between the socle and the picture above, are 
the words, Opus Mini. — Ed. Flor., 1849. 

§ It is no longer in the sacristy, but in the small chapel of the monastery. 
There is an engraving of it in Cicognara, tom. ii, tar. iv. 

H It is still m its place. — Ibid. 

^ Gonnelli, Monumenti Sspolm-ali della Tvca»a, gives an engi^ving ol 
this tomb, pi. xxvii. 
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of tlie Abbey of Florence, in wliicli building it was eretdod, 
to entrust Mino 'with that of CountUgo, *' son of the hliirquis 
TJbcrto di Madeborgo, who bequeathed large ])i)^:nessions to 
that Ahbey^ on which he also conferred many pri\ il(‘gi*h. 
Wherefore, the Monks desiiing to do him all ])ossihle honour, 
caused Mino to prepare a sepulchral monument in marble td 
Carrara, which was the most b(‘auliful work (‘ver performed 
by this master. There are certain beys, lor example, by 
whom the arms of the Count arc borne, and whose jittitmles 
have much spirit, with a childish gi ace, whieh is ^el’y pleas- 
ing. On the sarco])liagiis, is the statue of tlu^ detul Count, 
and on the wall, above the bier, is the figuie of Chanty, with 
children, -well grouped and very carefully linibhed Tlie same 
maybe remarked of a Madonna, in a half-circle, wnth the* (diild 
in her arms, in which hlino has imitated the maniH'-r ol' !)(*- 
siderio, to the utmost of his power: and if he had iinpioved 
his mode of proceeding by reference to the life, llu'rt* is no 
doubt that he would have attained great proficiency in art. 
This monument, with all its consequent expenses, cost 1600 
livres ; it was finished in 1481; and the artist derived great 
credit from his work, which was, besides, the cause of liis 
obtaining the commission for constructing another funereal 
monument, in a chapel in the Episcopal Church of Fiiisole, 
near the principaVchapel, and on the light hand, in ascend- 
ing to the high altar- This w'as to the memuiy of the 
Bishop Lionardo Salutati, Suffragan of that scc;| an<l hlino 
here represented the Prelate himself in his episcopal robes ; 
a portrait from the life, which was as close a resemblauce ii% 
could possibly be imagined.^ For the same Bishop, our 
artist executed a bust of the Saviour, in marble, the size of 
life, a very well-finished work, which was left among other 


* See Dante, Paradiso, xvi, 

f The Bishop is supposed to have ordered this tomb during his lifetime. 
^Ecl. Flor., 1849 

Z In the same chapel is a small altar, whereon there is a lelief by Mino, 
respecting which Cicognara has the following remark. Never was marblo 
better treated by the Tuscan chisel; and if artists, more im.igmntivc as re- 
gards invention, and more learned in composition, had bestov^ed equal pains 
on the execution of their works with those given by Mino, they might have 
approached much nearer to perfection than they have done.” Cicogyjira 
has also gwen an engraving of this work, bee tav, xxxi. tom. li. 
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requests to tlie Hospital of the Innocenti,^ and is now in 
the possession of the Very E-everend Don Vincenzo Borglii i, 
Prior of that house, who esteems it among the most precious 
specimens of those arts ; wdiercinhe takes more pleasure than 
I could suihciently express 

In the Capitular church of Prato, Llino constructed a 
pulpit entii ely of marble , the ornaments are stories fi oni the 
life of the Virgin, the whole admii-ably well done, and the 
joinings are effected with so much care, that the woik ap- 
pears to be entirely of one piece 1 Over the pulpit, at one 
side of the choir, and almost in the centre of the church, aie 
certain ornaments, also executed under the care of the same 
master He likewise took tlie portrait of Piero di Lcrenzo 
de’ Medici, with that of his wife, both from nature, and pie- 
senting an exact resemblance to the originals. These two 
busts stood for many years over two doors in the chamber of 
Piero, in the hledici palace, within lunettes ; they were 
however afterwards placed, with the likenesses of many other 
illustrious peisons of that house, in the guardaroba of the 
Lord Duke Cosimo. J 

The figure of Our Lady in marble, now in the audience- 
chamber of the Guild of Manufacturers, is also by the hand 
of Mino, § who likewise sent a work in marble to Perugia for 
Messer Baglione Ribi, This was placed in the chapel of the 
Sacrament, in the church of San Piero, and presents a 
Tabernacle, with figures of San Giovanni on one side, and 
San Girolamo (St. Jerome) on the other; both very well 
executed in mezzo-rilievo || The Tabernacle of the Sacra- 
ment in the cathedral of Volterra, is also by this master 
and two Angels standing one on each side of it, are so well 
and carefully done, that this work has been deservedly 

* It 13 believed to be now placed over a press in the secietar)''s office of 
the hospital. — Ed Floi 1832-8. 

t The pulpit still retains its place in the cathedial of Prato. 

t The bust of Piero, called the limping or gouty, is still in the Floren 
tine Gallery, in the fiequently cited Conidor of Modern Bronzes; but that 
of Ins wife IS not to be found. In tlie same place is another bust by Mmo, 
which Vasaii has omitted to mention, that of Rmaldo della Luiaa namel), 
around which is the following mscription. — 

Rinaldo della Luna Sue. etatis. anno, xxii, opus Mini ne { sic ) mcccclxi. 
This work is lost. 

II Vermi^holi, Bioqrajia degh Sciitloii Peragini, gives an engraving of 
this work, uliich is stiL in the noilhern aisle of the suime church. 

VOL. n. ju 
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extolled by all artists ^ Finally, tle.siiing oii(‘ da} to move 
certain stones, and not ha\ mg the neediul assi.stiuice at hand, 
iMino fatigued hiinsoll' too 'v loleiitly, in^oinueh that an inthuu- 
niatory dihoaae ensued which caused his death. This took 
place in the year 14S6, when the artist was hunourabl}^ 
interred by liis relations and friends in the Canonicate of 
Fiesole 

Tlie portrait of J\Iino is among those in our book of draw- 
ings, but I do not know by whose hand; it was given to me, 
with certain designs in black-lead, by himself, and which are 
tolerably good, f 


THE PAINTER LORENZO COSTA, OF FERRAUA. 

[born 1460 ; died 1535,] 

Altiiocgii the arts of design have ever been more zea- 
lously practised in Tuscany than in any other part of Italy, 
or perhaps of all Europe, yet we are not to conclude Ironi 
this that men of a rare and excellent genius in the same 
calling may not have existed in other regions. Kay, tliat 
such liave been found at all times, lias been shown m many 
of the lives heretofore treated, and will be shown in many 
more to be tnnated hereafter. It is tine that wlnu’e men 
have not the custom of studying, and are hut hlth^ disposed 
to acquirement, so rapid a progress is not nuule, nor so high 
a degree of excellence attained as in plaee.s wher(‘- artists arc 
perpetually studying and labouring in emulation of each 
other. But no sooner do two or three coinineuca than it 


This tahemacle, of very gracefu. workmansliip, was for sonio time m 
one of the stoie-rnomis of the cathedral. The latest Floronteie edition in- 
forms us that it IS now in the cliurch ot the Ihiptistciy in the same cit} 
f In the collection of diawings piL‘.scrvcd in the (hilleiy of the Uffizj, 
(Portfolio 1. m the Press 1.) la the design of a Lust, pjefiOnting the profile 
of a young woman, on which Baldunn'Ci has written as follows* — This ia 
by the hand of Mmo da Fiesole, and the writer has m his ponscssion a 
baseo-nlievo, hfe-size, by the saj le master, and which representa the MiOinaa 
bere delineated,” — Ed, Fhr^ 1 
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seems that many others (such is the foice of talent) are wont 
immediately to follow in the same path, to the great honour 
of their country, as well as of themselves. The Ferrarese 
Lorenzo Costa, being by nature much disposed towards the 
art of painting, and hearing how greatly Fra Filippo, Lenozzo 
Gozzoli, and others, were renowned and extolled in Tuseatiy, 
repaired to Florence ' to see their works, and finding when 
he arrived, that their maimer pleased him greatly, he re- 
mained in that city many months, labouring to mutate thcin 
to the utmost of his power. Lorenzo devoted himself more 
particularly to drawing from nature, wherein he succeeded 
so happily, that, although his manner was a little hard and 
dry, yet, having returned to his native city, he there executed 
many very commendable works. An instance of this may be 
seen in the Choir of San Domenico, in Ferrara, which is 
wholly by his hand, a work wherein he has made clearly 
manifest the diligence with which he exercised his art, f and 
the study which he bestowed on his works. In the guarda- 
roba of the Duke of Fen-ara likewise, are works by tins 
artist, poi traits from the life namely, in numerous pictures, J 
very exact likenesses, and extremely well done. § Theie 
are also many works by his hand in the houses of various 
nobles, all of which are held in high esteem. 

At Ravenna, Lorenzo Costa painted the Altar-piece for 
the chapel of San Sebastian, in the church of San Domcnieo; 
this work was in oil, and in the same chapel he executed 

* See BarufluihU, Notizte di Pitta'll Fe7raresi, for many interestin'? de 
tails respecting this artist, whom he declares to have left his home secietlv, 
thereby causing the death of his father, who expired of grief, and suffcmig 
the extremity of poverty in Florence, whence he was returning home, wiicii, 
in passing through Bologna* * * § , he was received by Francesco Francia. bee 
also Malvasia, Fehina Pitbice, and Gudlandi, Mcinoiie di Belle Atii 
liahane, 

t These works are wholly destroyed. 

X The latest Florentine commentators remaik that Vasari sometmieg 
uses the word “ quadri,” to imply pictures,” bt>.t also sometimes to signify 
‘‘ compartments,” in fresco. Here it appears to the writer that the tiist 
signification is the one intended; immediately below we have an example 
of the word used, as the Florentmea justly remark, in the second sense 
which they attribute to it, 

§ These pictures had disappeared even in Baruffaldi’a time . — Ed F , 
1832-B. 
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pictures iu fresco which were p;i*catly ('xtolhil.'^ At a later 
peri(Jih heiiii:^ inyitinl to lioh^fjiiaj h(‘ piiiiitod a picture^ iu the 
chapel of the j\Iari>cotti laiuily, ni tlu^ chuich i>f San Te- 
troiiio. The sul)j(a*t of this work was San Sclaistian hound 
to the column and pierced with arr()\\’s ; ihi're wio'c also 
many otlier liiiures, and the ylioh* was e<iiisidercMl to bo the 
hi\st paiiitinpc in tempera which had, up to that timi', been 
executed iu that city, f The incture, of San Chuoiiuno (St. 
deionie) in llio chapel of llie Castcdli, :j: is also by Lorenzo 
Costa, as is tliat of San Viuecmzio, in tlu^ ehajxd of th<^ 
Giifoiii, which ih, in like manner, painted in t<Mnp(U‘{i, and 
the prodelhi of whuT Lorenzo eau.MMl to he e\(‘euli‘(l by one 
of his pupils, who ae{iuitted hnusidf much better than his 
master had doiui in the. picture, as will he ladalcd in its })ro- 
per place, § In the same city, and for the same churel), 
Lorenzo painted a picture in the (duip(d of the, Kossi ; in tliis 
he represented Our Lady, St. Jam(‘s, St. Oeovp;(s St. Se- 
bastian, and St. Jerome, a work which is the most ^nu'eful 
in manner, and altogether the best ever executed by this 
master. || 

Lorenzo afterwards entered the service of Franct'sco 
Gonzaga, Marquis of Mantua, for whom he painted many 
})ictiire3 in the palace of San Sebastiano, wlicrc lie decorated 
a chamber with various stories, partly in water-colours and 
partly in oil. In one of these is the portiait of tlie Mar- 
chioness Isabella, taken from the life ; she is accomi)anied by 
several ladies who are singing and jilaying on \auouh in.stru- 
ments. In another of these stones is the (h)ddess Latona, 
who is changing certain villagers into frogs, according to tlio 

* The church was icbtorcd m 1G93, when the ficbcnca were destioyed and 
the altar-piece lo&t. 

t Many consider this work to be by Francesco CoKsa, also a Fcviai ese, and 
not hy Costa, from whose hand, however, theieisan Annunciation in tbehaino 
chapel, with figures of the Apostles, in agood mannoi, and finely colouied. 

t Spoiled by retouching. 

$ This was Ercole da Ferraia, whose life imnnediiitely follows. The 
pictme, with its predella, wcie removed to the Aldovraiuh l^nlrice, as 
gather from a work entitled Sculiure e Snhitctturc dellc C/uese 

cii Bologna — Boloqna, 1 702. 

[1 This beautiful picture bears the inscription, Laurentitis Costa, 
Mccocxoii. Being much in)ured, it was restored when tlie Xtossi chape' 
came into the noBsession of Pnnee Felix Baciocchi, (1 832.) 
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fable. A third has the ^Marquis Francesco, led by Hercules 
along the path of virtue, and conducted to the summit of 
a mountain which is consecrated to Eternity. In another 
compartment the same Marquis is seen standing on a pedestal 
in an attitude of triumph, with the baton of command in his 
hand, while around him are numerous nobles and attendants 
bearing standards, and all filled with joy and gladness at the 
greatness of their lord ; among these Bgures are numerous 
portraits taken from the life."" In the great hall of the same 
palace, where the triumphal processions of Mantegua aie 
now to be seen, Lorenzo likewise painted two pictures, one 
at each end of the hall. In the first, which is in water- 
colour, are many figures undraped and occupied in making 
fires, and offering sacrifice to Heicules- In tins picture them 
are portraits of the Marquis and his three sons, Fedcrigo, 
Ercole, and Feirante, who all afteiwards became great and 
most illustrious nobles ; wdth likenesses of sevei al great ladies. 
In the other, which was painted in oil many years after the 
first, and which was among the last of Lorenzo’s works, is 
the Marchese Fedengo, grown to manhood, with the trun- 
cheon of a commander in his hand, as General of Holy 
Church under Leo X. Around him are various nobles de-^ 
picted by Costa from the life, f 

In Bologna, in the palace of Messer Giovanni Eentivogli, 
the same artist, in company with many other masters, painted 
several chambers, of which we need make no further men- 
tion, since they have been destroyed in the ruin of the 
palace, f But I will not omit to say that, of the works 
executed by Lorenzo for Bentivogli, there still remains the 
Chapel which he painted for Messer Giovanni, in the church 
of San Jacopo, and where lie depicted two triumphal pro- 
cessions, in separate stories, which are considered very 
beautiful, and contain many portraits. § In 1497, Lorenzo 

^ When Mantua was sacked by the Geimans, in 1G3(), the palace of San 
Sebastianowas totally devastated, and the woiks oi Costa were consequently 
destroyed. The palace afterwards became a prison. — Ed. Flo)., 1832 
t Both the pictmes of the hall aie likewise destioyed 
X This happened in 1507, when the palace was destioyed by the fuiy of 
the people. Foi a popular account of tbis event, the leadci is refeired to 
the Almanaco Siatishco di Bologna, No 2. p 145. — Boloqna, 1831, 

j The altar-piece of this chapel is by Fiuncia Tne fiescoes of Loreui^o, 
ptill remaining, are first, a Viigin enthroned, and next, a large iamily piciuie. 
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painted a picture for Jaco])o Cliedini, in the chiireli cf Han 
Cui'\ anui-in-^loiitc ; the subject of tliis work was Our Lady^ 
aecoiu]iauu‘d by San Giovanni Kvanuehstii, Sant’ A^o^^tmo, 
and other saints;* it was placed in a chapel witliin winch 
(’hedini propos(‘d to be inttTrcd after Ids death. In the 
cliundi of San Francesco he painted a pitdure of the Nativity, 
witli vSt. James and St. Anthony of Padua ; t and, in the 
dnireh of St. Pim'o he commenced the diamration of a most 
beautiful chapid f<ir Domonna) Garp^anelli, a noble and (‘itizcn 
of Htdomia; but, whatevaa' may have been the c;nis{‘, he had 
hut exeeuted some fi'w of the ceilins^, wdien ho 

left tlu* work unfinished, or ratlu'r scarcady b(‘irun. J 

In Mantua, besides the works executed for the i\ian[uis, as 
mentioiuai above, Lorenzo Costa painted a pietnn^ of Our 
J.ady in the (‘hurch of St. Silve.stei ; on one sidi‘ of the 
Virgin is St. Silvester, who .commends the ]ieoph‘ of that 
city to her ear('. ; on the other arc St. Sebastian, St. Ikuil, 
St Fdizabc'th, and St. Jerome. From what 1 am told, it 
should ai>pear that this picture was placed in the church of 
St. Sdvoster after the death of Costa, who, having linislual 
his days in Mantua, wdiere his descendants have remained 
ever since, desiied to have a burial-place in tliat church for 
hiinsidf, and those who should follow after him.§ This 

The latter cappravetl by Count Poinpco Litta, in this Famiqf} relehn Itnh- 
am. The triiiinpbrt meutionetl by Vasari arc two, that of Lite, whose car is 
drawn by elcphanta, and that ot Death, reprcstiited in a chaiiot drawn by 
bultaloL's. 

* This picture is still in tlu? church of San Giovanni — in Monte, m the 
seventh chapel namely, that formcily in the jioHHos.sion of the Chediiii 
family, afterwards in that of the Eicolani and Sofftu. Another painting 
by Lorcn/.o Costa, said to have been designed by Fiancia, is on the higli 
altar of the same church. 

t The church of San Francesco, turned into the Dogana (custom-house) 
at the commencement of the present century, has of late years been icbtoied 
to Its oiiguial use, but the work of Costa is lost. The lunette, which stood 
above it, has, b.owcvcr, been preserved. The painting is by tlie same master, 
ami repiesents the Dead Christ between two angels It is now mthe Fmu- 
2 oteca of the Academy of Bologna. — Ed. Flor., IB 19. 

X Of this chapel Vasaii makes further mention m the Life of Ercolo 
Ferrarese. 

§ This picture wms giver, to the chuich by Lorenzo, as aj-ip^ars from tb* 
inscription beneath it. Costa Fmr hr donavit, muxxv. When t)ie 
church of St. Silvester was destroyed in 1788, the picture was placed in 
that of Sant’ Andrea, 
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master performed many other works, of which I will speak 
no further, since it suffices to have named the best,* I 
received his portrait in Mantua, from Fermo Ghisoni, t an 
excellent painter, who assured me that the likeness "was by 
Costa’s own hand. The latter drew tolerably well, as may 
be seen from our book, wherein there is a pen-and-ink draw- 
ing on parchment, repiesenting the Judgment of Solomon, 
with a figure of St. Jerome in chiaro-scuro, by Lorenzo, botli 
very well done. 

The disciples of Lorenzo Costa were Ercole da Ferrara his 
compatriot, whose life I propose to write immediately ; and 
Ludovico Mahno, J also a Ferrarese, § by whom we have 
many works in other places, as well as in his native city; but 
the best that he performed was a picture which is now in the 
church of San Francesco, in Bologna, in a chapel near the 
principal door. The subject of this work is Jesus Christ at 
the age of twelve disputing with the Doctors in the Temple |j 
The elder Dosso, of Feiiara, also acquired the first principles 
of Ins art under Costa, hut of Dosso’s works we shall make 
further mention in the proper place ; and this is as much as 
I have been able to gather respecting the life and works of 
Lorenzo Costa, of Feirara.IT 

** There is u picture of the Magi, by Loreii/o, in the Biera, at Milan, 
and theie are thiee in the Gallery of Berlin. For an enumciation and de- 
scription of other woiks by this mastei, see Baruffaldi, Vite deyh Artefic% 
Fei rarest. 

t Bottan informs us that Ghisoni was a Mantuan, and disciple of Giulio 
Romano, who availed himself of his assistance in many of his works.*' 
t The name of this aitist is properly Mazzolino.— Flor., 1832. See 
Bariiftaldi, who gives 1540 as the period about which his labouis ceased. 
See also Cittadella, Catalogo dc' Fittoti Fenarest, tom. vi. p 310, fiom 
whom we learn that he was the son of a certain Giovanni Mazzuoli, but 
was called Ma/zolmo as a nom de caresse ” 

§ According to Malvasia, the number of Lorenzo’s disciples was 210 
II This IS now in the Roj'al Galleiy of Beilm, German edition, 'vol. ii , 
part 2, p 121. 

T[ Loienzo died on the 5th of March, 1535. Many of hfs deecendanta 
weie also painteia. See Memorte onomah di Belle Arh^ &.C| senes m, 

pp. 8— 11 
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TIIM PAINTKK, KRCOLI5:>^ FIi'.RRARESK 
[nouN vnoi’T 1 liui + — ni'nt» Ij.'U J 

Rome tlnii" bofoiv' the detith oT Ldvcmizo Costa, Ids disciple, 
Eieolo Ft'UMresis had attained eouMdeiuhh', reputation, and 
had hei‘u invited to many phuH‘s to eX(nel^c his ealliii*; ; ho 
'ivould, hoivevin*, not consent to abandon his master (a thing 
that ha]ipeus but very rarely), and pieferred remainini^ with 
liiiii, makiiu* iiUei lor gains, and I’ceeiving a smalh'r amount 
of iiraise, to woiking aloiu‘ witli higlier credit and laiger 
prolit'.. This gratitmlo on the pait of Euaih' deserves all 
till' more commeiulation for tin*, rarity with whudi it is found 
among men ; but he, knowing liimsidf to bo indebted to 
Lorenzo, postponed all tbongbt of his own inleiest to coii' 
sidoration for bis master, towards whom ho coiubieded him- 
self as a brother or sou, even to the extremity of his life. 

The drawing of Ercolc being superior to that of Costa, the 
former painted certain stories in tmiipera, — the figures of 
'which are small, — beneath the painting executed by Lo- 
renzo, for the chapel of San Vincenzio, in the church of San 
Petroiiio, and these are so well done, they exhibit a maiinm* 
so good and so beautiful, that it is not iiossible to see any- 
thing better, nor even to imagine the amount of (‘iiri* and 
labour bestowcnl by Ercolc on that work ■!; The Ih edellu, 
therefore, is a much better performance tlian tlie [netiire, 
although both wm-c executed at the same time, dining the 
life of Costa. After the d(‘atli of the hitter, Ercolc u'a.^ a[)- 
pointed by Eomcmeo Garganelli to finish the chajiel in San 
Petronio, which, as we have before related, Lorenzo had bi^- 
gun, but had completed only a small part of it.§ Eur this 

* The name of this artiat was Ercole Granili. 

f ]\Iuch dispute hfis arisen respecting the year of Eicole’s biitli, ninth 
E.iiutfaldi conisidera to have Ijccu 1401, hut fuithoi rPHcarch makes it 
obvious that this IS not the coircct date, and the best authoiities a^iec to 
accept that given above (1463, cirtr«), as tlm closest ippro\iniatioii to the 
true one at which we can now arrive 

The ricdella with the picture was remove il to thn Alhwrandi palriee. 
See antej p. l4fJ, note 

% An error of the copyist, or the press, for San Pkro-y as Vaaufi tew 
written it m tho Life of Lorenzo Costa. See antCy p. 150. 
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work Garganelli engaged to give Ercole four ducats per 
nionth, with his own expenses, and those of an ai^sistant, 
supplying him, moi'eovei, with all the colours lequired 
for the painting, to which Ercole set himself diligently, and 
which he completed in such a manner, that he greatly sur- 
passed his master, not in the drawing only, but in the co- 
louiing and invention also. In the first compartment, or, 
pi ()])crly speaking, on the first wall, is the Crucifixion of Christ, 
depicted with much judgment ; for, besides the figure of 
Christ himself, — there seen already dead, — the tumult caused 
by the Jews, who have thronged to behold the Messiah on 
the Cross, is repi'esented most admirably. Among this 
crowd IS an extraordinary variety of admirably executed 
heads, and it is obvious that Ercole laboured with infinite 
pains to make them all as diflferent as possible one from 
another, so that they should not resemble each other in any 
manner. There arc likewise certain figures bursting into 
tears of sonow, which prove clearly how earnest were the 
efforts made by this aitist to imitate nature. Yeiy touch- 
ing is the swooning of the Madonna likewise, and still more 
so"is the aspect of the Maries, as they turn towards her with 
looks full of compassion ; but almost beyond imagination is 
the expression of profound sorrow with wliieh tliey regard 
what they best loved, lying dead before them, while they see 
themselves on the point of losing her whom, next to the 
Saviour himself, they hold most dear. Among other re- 
markable parts of this work is also a figuie of Longinus, 
mounted on a meagre horse, which is foreshortened, and in 
admirable relief; his countenance betrays consciousness of 
the impiety which he has committed in piercing the side of 
Jesus, with the penitence which accompanies his enlighten- 
ment and conversion. The attitudes in which the Soldieis, 
who play for the vestment of Christ, are placed, are likewise 
remarkable, and the expression of their faces is appropriate, 
while their dresses are singular and fanciful. The Thieves, 
suspended each on his cross, are admirably depicted. Ercole 
delighted much in foreshortening, which, if it be well done, is 
certainly of excellent effect ; and he has painted a Soldier ir 
this work, seated on a Horse, which rears its fore feet into 
the air, and comes out in such a manner that it appears to 
be In full relief : the rider holds a Standard in lus luud, 
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wliK'h the -wind is bendini?, and the elFort made by the 
Soldier to maintain it in its position is most admirably ex- 
pressed. The figure of San Giovanni, \viapp(‘d in a linen 
cloth, is seen flying Irom the place; and the solditn^ who 
appear in this picture, arc all peifectly Avell delineated, vnth 
movements more natuial and mure appropiiate than any that 
had ever been cceu up to tliat time. All these varied and 
powerliil attitudes, which it would be scarcely posable ptu’- 
haps to present more eflectualJy, may scive to show the great 
knowledge ot ait possessed by Ercoky and the earnest pains 
which he bestowed on his woilcs.^ 

On the wall, opposite to that whereon he painted the 
Crucitixion, Ercole depicted tlie Death of the Viigin. Our 
Lady is surrounded by the Apostles, who stand in very 
beautiful attitudes, and among them arc six figures, whieli 
are the portraits of persons, declared, by those aecjiiaiuted 
with them, to be most animated likenesses. In the same 
work our artist painted his own portrait, with that of 
Domeuico Garganelli. the owner of the chapel, vho, when 
the whole was completed, for the love he bore to Ereule, 
and moved by the praises which he heard bestowed upon the 
work, presented to the master one thousand livres at Bo- 
logna. It rs said that Ercole devoted twelve years to this 
woik, seven to painting it in fresco, and five more to re- 
touching it a seccQ. lie executed otlicr works, it is true, 
within tliat period : wc know more particularly of one, the 
Predella of the High Altar of tSaii Giovanni — in Monte 
namely, wheieon he depicted three stoiies from the Passion 
of Chnst-I 

Ercole was somewhat eccentric in character, and it was 
his custom when he was at work to refuse every oms 
whether painters or others, permission to see his labours ; 

* “ Aftci this animated debcription who,” inquires a Florcnlmc com- 
mentatoj, “who shall sav that Vasaii was a malignant writer, rinMOits to 
conceal the merit of all aitistb, the Tuscans only excepted Certainly no 
one vtho reads his work with unprejudiced eyes, will accuse him of any 
such partiality; instances to the contiary appearing in every jiait. 

t Some ivriters lament this Predella as lost ; but Gualandi (note to 
Barulfakh’s Life of Ercole Ferriircse) believes two of the thiee storu's to 
hare boon sold to the king of Poland, in 1741), and to he now in the Royal 
Gallery of Dresden, yee Letiere Pittonchci^ ’lol. iv. p. 380. IMilanes* 
edition of 1822. 
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he was therefore much disliked in Bologna by the artists of 
that city, who have, indeed, always been moved by envy to 
the hatred of strangers invited thither to work nay, they 
sometimes exhibit the same feeling in rivalry among them- 
selves, but this may indeed be considered a vice common to 
the professors of our arts in all places, f Certain Bolognese 
painters, therefore, agreed one day with a joiner, and having, 
by means of this man, shut themselves up in the church, 
near the chapel where Ercole was working, they entered the 
latter by force on the following night. Not content with 
examining the work, which ought to have sufficed them, 
they proceeded to carry off all the cartoons, sketches, draw- 
ings, and every other useful thing that they could hiicl, a 
thing which caused Ercole so much vexation, that when the 
work was completed he quitted Bologna without further de- 
lay, taking with him Duca Tagliapietra, a sculptor of con- 
siderable renown, J by whom the beautiful foliage in marble 
was executed, which decorated the front of the chapel 
wherein the above-described work of Ercole was painted. 
The same sculptor likewise executed all the stone-work of 
the windows in the palace of the Duke at Eerraia, which 
arc exceedingly beautiful. § In company with this artist, 
therefore, Ercole, having become weary at length of abiding 
at a distance from his home, remained ever after in Ferrara, 
where he performed many works.! 

Ercole da Ferrara had an inordinate love of wine, and 
was frequently intoxicated, insomuch that his life was short- 
ened by this habit. He had attained, without accident, to 
his fortieth year, when he was suddenly struck by apoplexy, 
which in a short time put an end to his existence. 


* Who knows but that this remark may have procured for Yasari the 
harsh censures of Malvasia, and the virulent diatribes of Caracci ^ — JEd. 
Fiou, 1832-8. 

t Lanzi remarks, that if Vasari speaks of the envy of foreign artists, 
neither does he conceal that of the Florentines. Witness his own life^ 
that of Donatello, and still more strikingly, that of Pietro Pemgino 
J Now,” remarks Bottan, but little known.” 

f Probably the ancient palace of the Este family, opposite to the Duomo^ 
Bonce the CaMlo has no windows nchly decorated with marble. — Ed. Flor>. 
1849, 

U For d itails respecting these works, see BarufFaldi, ui supra* 
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Ho left behind him his disciple Guido of Bologna,* by 
whom a Crucifixion in fresco was painted in the year 1491, 
under the portico of San Piero in Bologna, f as may be seen 
from his name, which he inscribed on tlic work. Jii this 
picture are the Maries, the Thieves, Horses, and other 
figures, all tolerably well done ; and as Guido earnestly de- 
sired to be esteemed in his native city, as his master had 
been, he studied so zealously, and subjected himself to so 
many hardships, that he died in the thirty-fifth year of his 
age Had this painter begun to acquire the art in liis child- 
hood, instead of in his eighteenth year as he did, he would 
not only have equalled his master witliont dillieulty, hut 
would even have surpassed him by very much. In our hook 
there are some very good drawings by Ercole and Guido, 
executed with much grace and in a very good maimer. 


THE VENETIAN PAINTER, JACOPO BELLINI. 

[born .... — DIED . . . .] 

AND HIS SONS, GIOVANNI AND GENTILE BELLINI. 
[born U‘2G — BiED 15iC.] [born ] i2] — died 1o07.] 

"WnEX zealous efforts are supported by talent and icctitude, 
though the beginning may appear lowly and poor, yet do 
they proceed constantly upward by gradual steps, never 
ceasing nor taking rest until they have finally attained the 
summit of distinction, as maybe clearly seen in the poor and 
humble commencement of the Bellini family, and in the ele- 
vation to which it attained by the devotion of its founders to 
the art of painting. 

The Venetian artist, Jacopo Bellini, was a disciple of 
Gentile da Fabriano, and a rival of that Domenico who 
taught the method of painting in oil to Andrea dal Caatagno ; 

• Guido Aapcrtini, according to Mai vasia, Fvhina Pilbicc. He was a 
competitor and rival, not a diaciiile of Eieole dti Fenaia. Theio id an 
Adoration of the by this ni.idtcr, in the Galleiy ot Bolopia. 

t This picture w.is destioyed when the poitico was dcmallbhed, and the 
whole fapadc rebuilt. 
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Imt altliougli he laboured very zealously to attain eminencn 
m his art, yet he never acquired any great reputation in the 
same, until after the departure of the above-named Domenico 
from Venice. But fiom that time forward, finding himself 
alone, and without a competitor who could equal him in that 
city, his fame and credit constantly increased, and he at- 
tained to such eminence as to be reputed the first in his 
profession : and the renown thus acquired was not only 
maintained in his house, but was much enhanced by the 
circumstance that he had two sons, both decidedly inclined 
to the art, and each possessed of good ability and fine 
genius. One of these was called Giovanni, the other Gen- 
tile,'^- a name which Jacopo gave him in memory of the 
tender aflection borne to himself by Gentile da Fabriano, 
his master, who had been as a kind father to his youth. 
When these two sons therefore had attained the proper age, 
Jacopo himself instructed them carefully in the principles of 
de&ign, but no long time elapsed befoic both greatly sur- 
passed their father; who, njoicing much thereat, encouraged 
them constantly, telling them, that he desired to see them do 
as did the Tuscans, who were perpetually striving among 
themselves to carry off the palm of distinction by outstrip- 
ping each other, and that so he would have Giovanni surpass 
himself, while Gentile should vanquish them both, and so on 
successively. 

The first works by which Jacopo acquired fame were the 
portraits of Giorgio Cornaro and of Caterina, queen of 
Cypress; a picture v’'hich he sent to Verona, and which 
represented the Passion of Christ, with many figures, among 
which he depicted the portrait of himself ; and an historical 
picture representing the Miracle of the Cross, which is said 
to be in the ScuolaA of San Giovanni Evangelista ; all which, 
and many others, were executed by Jacopo, with the assist- 
ance of his sons. The last-named picture was painted on 
canvas, as it is almost always the custom to do in that city, 

* Gentile ^03 the elder of the two brothers, and was born in 1421; 
Giovanni m 1426. 

t The word SciioJa does not of necessity imply a place of education. 
Societies for visiting the sick, burying the dead, redeeming slaves, and other 
chantahle purposes, frequently assume that designation^ which is then syno- 
nymous with brotherhood, company, Ac. 
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they but rarely paint on wood of the ina])b or poplar 
us is usual in other places. This wood, which «i'o\vs for tlie 
most part along the banks of rivers oi other waters, is \ery 
soft, and is excellent fur painting on, because it holds very 
tirinly when joined properly with suitable glue Hut in 
S^eiiice they do not paint on panel, or, if they ii^e it 0 (‘eii- 
sionall}", they take no other wood than that ol‘ tlu^ hr, wliieh 
IS most abundant in that city, bidng bi ought thither, along 
the river Adige, in large qnaiitituN fium Geriutui}^ to say 
nothing of that which also conies from Sclav uuia It is tlu^ 
custom, then, in Venice to paiut very niiieh on eauvu^, lather 
because that niatexdal docs not so readily split, is not liahh* 
to clefts, and does not suiler from the worm, or beeanst' pic*- 
tures on canvas may lx‘ made of such sm^ ns is diMUMl, and 
can also be conveniently sent v>duthersoi‘ver the ouner 
pleases, with little cost and trouble. Be the cause what it 
may, the first works of Jacopo and Gentile wore on eloth, as 
wc have said ; and afterwards Gentile, without any assist- 
ance, added seven or eight pictures* to that story of the 
Miracle of the Cioss of which mention has been made abovi‘. 
In these works Gentile delineated the miracle {lei formed 
in respect of the true cross of Christ, a juece of which the 
Scuola, or Brotherhood, above named, prestirvtMl a^ a reli(‘, 
and which miracle look place as follovv^s. ddie cross was 
tlirovvm, I know not by what chance, f from the Ponte della 
Paglia into the canal; when many p(‘ihons, from th(‘ iiwer- 
ence wliich they bore to the piece of the triu' cross of Jcmis 
C hrist contained vvdthin it, threw themstdves into the water 
to get it out. But it was the will of God that uum* should 
be found worthy to take it thence, save only the Jbuneipal or 
Guardian of the said Brotherkood4 Gentile, therefore, re]>re- 

* ZdXBotto, Pinacoteca dell* Accad, Veneia. di Belle Aiti xUuArata, 
Tfiamtinns that these paintings were not seven or eight, but three only, 

^ Ridolfi says that the pressure of the crowd flccidentally caused the 
urosa to fall into the water; and Zanettl affirms that it was not fiom the 
Ponte della Faglia, hut horn a bridge near the cliiiuh of San Lorenzo, that 
the cross fell. 

$ The Guardian here alluded to is Andrea Vendianuno. The exact 
period of this event is not known, but may bo placc'd lietwecn tfio yt*ui 
1370, when the Cross w'as given to the Scuola of San Giovanm Kvangchsta^ 
by Filippo Mascen, and 1382, when Vendrammo died. Zaiiotto, Fmac^ 
ieoa deli* Acctid, Veneia^ Ac, 
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senting this storj, delineated in perspective several houses si- 
tuated along the Grand Canal, slimving the Ponte della Paglia, 
and the Piazza di San Marco, with a long procession of men 
and women who are walking behind the clei gy. Many persons 
have cast themselves into the water, otheis are in the act of 
till owing themselves in, some are half-immersed, and others 
are in other positions, but all in very fine attitudes finally, 
the artist depicted the Guardian above-named, who recovers 
the cross. The labour and pains bestowed on this work 
were very great, as is manifest when we consider the vast 
number of figures, the many portraits taken from the life, 
the diminution of the figures receding into the distance, and 
the likenesses more particularly of almost all the men who 
then belonged to that Scuola, or company. The master has 
likewise represented the Replacing of the Cross : and all 
these pictures, painted on canvas, as before related, brought 
Gentile very great reputation 

In the course of time Jacopo withdrew himself entirely 
flora his previous association with his children, and gave hit 
attention, as did his two sons on their part, each separately 
to his own works. Of Jacopo I will make no further men- 
tion, because his paintings, when compared with those of his 
sons, weic not extraordinary,f and no long time after he liad 
withdrawn himself from his sons, he died: but I will not 
omit to say that, although the brothers separated, and each 
lived alone, yet they had so much affection for each other, 
and both held their father in so much reverence, that each, 
constantly extolling the other, attributed inferior merit only 
to himself, and thus modestly sought to emulate each other no 
less in gentleness and courtesy than in the excellences of art 
The first works of Giovanni Bellini were certain portraits 
from the life, which gave great satisfaction, more especially 
that of the Doge Loredano ; but this is said by some to be 
the likeness of Giovanni Mozzenigo, brother of that Piero 
Mozzenigo who had been Doge long before Loredano J 

* Two of the pictures here described are m the Venetian Academy of 
Fine Arts, and engravings of both may be found m Zanotto, ut sup? a. 

t Almost all the works of Jacopo Bellini have penshecl; the only well 
authenticated picture by this artist, now m Venice, is one in the Manfnni 
Gallery, representing the portraits of Petrarch and Laura.— jKd. Flo? .,1838 
X Giovanni Mozzenigo was Doge from 1478 to 1485. Leonardo LorcdanO|^ 
ftom 1501 to l-fi‘21 • the portrait of the latter is now in the National Gallery 
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At a later period GiovaniTi Bellini painted a pietun' for 
tlie altar of Santa Caterina of Siena, in the eliiu(‘li of San 
('riovanni ; m this, wdiich is of a rather large siz(‘, he r(*})r(>- 
sented Oui Lady seated with the Child in her arms, she i.> ae- 
eoinpaiiied by St. Doineiuck, St. Jerome, St. Catherine, St 
LTrtouhu and two other \iigin saints: three very beautiful 
boys are standing at the feet of Oiir Lady, singing from a 
book,'^ and above the figures is depicted the tenninaiiou of 
the vaulted ceding of the building, which is extremely well 
done ; tlic whole work was considered to be among the best 
that had then been executed in Vonieo f In the chiireh of 
Sant’ lohbe (Job), the same master painted a picture for tie' 
altar of tliat saint, of which the diawing is ^ery good, and 
the colouring beautiful. The subject is Our Lady seated in 
u somewhat elevated position, with tlie Child in her arms 
ITndrapcd figures of Sant’ lobbc, and San Bastiauo (v^^e- 
bastiaiO, are beside ber, with San Domenico, San France^iCO, 
San Giovanni, and Sant’ Agostino, near them ; beneath are 
three boys playing musical instruments with much grac(\ of 
attitude This picture was highly praised, not only when it 
svas first seen, but has in like manner been extolled ever 
since as an extremely beautiful work.| 

Moved by these most praiaeworthy performances, eerlaiii 
gentlemen began to reason among theiuselve>s, and to declare 
that it would be well to profit by the presence of such 
excellent masters, using the occasion to deeurate the Hall of 
the Grand Council with historical paintings, wherein should 
be depicted the glories and magnificence of tlieir most 
admirable city, her gieatness, her deeds iii war, her most 

* A"a&nu does not i elate tlie manner in which Chovnma Belluii 
acquired Ins knowledge ol oil-paintmg, but this oinisbion is Mipplicil hy 
Ilidolfi, who informs us that Giovanni, having '^assumed the dress, and 
taken the charaetci of a Venetian noble, wmnt to the studio of Antonello, 
of Messmo, uiidei the pretext of desiimg to have bia portnut taken, t)y 
which means he saw the master painting, and discovered all the mysteny <1? 
the new method, by which he then profited to his grout gum.” This anec- 
dote IS, liowcvei, disereditod by many, and itisindecd known that .Antonello 
made no seeiet of his method in Vemce, where lie- hud a ciowd of sehohus, 
m consequence. — JM. Flor,^ lfJ 38 . 

- t Now m the church of Sun Giovanni and Paolo, on the first altar; it haa 
sulfeicd much injury, and been more th.in once restored, 

I Now in the Venetian Academy of the Fine Arts ; t hears the in»cri|»* 
tbn, JoAiiNi.a Beilinls. 
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important undertakings, and other similar things worthy to 
be represented in picture, and to be had in remeiubraiiee by 
those who should come after, in order that to the pleasure 
and advantage derived from the reading of history, might 
be added tho gi atificatioii of tlie eyes and equally of tlie 
intellect, from seeing delineated the images of so many 
illustrious nobles, with the admirable works of so many 
great men, all most worthy of eternal renown and remeni' 
brance. 

It was therefore commanded by those who then governed, 
that the commission for this work should be accorded to 
Giovanni and Gentile, whose fame increased from day to 
day, and it was further ordered that the undertaking should 
be entered on as soon as possible."^ But we must here 
remark that Antonio Veneziano had long before coninienced 
the painting of this Hall, as we have said in liis life 't ko 
had even finished a large historical picture there, when lie 
was compelled to depart from Venice by the envy of 
malicious persons, and could no longer continue that most 
honourable enterprise.^ 

Now Gentile, either because he had more experience and 
a better manner on canvas than in fresco, or for whatever 
else may have been tin*, cause, proceeded in .such sort that he 
readily obtained permission to execute tliat work, not in 
fresco, but on canvas, and thus, having set hand thereto, in the 
first story, he delineated the Pope, who presents a waxen 
taper to the Doge, that the latter may carry it in the pro- 
cessions which are about to take place. The whole exterior 
of San Marco appears in this picture, the Pope is standing 
in full pontificals, with numerous prelates behind him. The 
Doge is likewise standing, accompanied by many senators. 
In another part of this stoiy the master has depicted the 
emperor Frederick Barharossa : first, where he receives the 


* The admiiable paintings of Bollmi, ‘Vivanno and other niaaters, in tho 
Hall of Council of the Ducal I^alaco, now the Libiaiy of St. Mark, wcio 
de8tro}cd in the fatal conflagration of 1577- German and Italian edlllon^^. 

f See vol. 1 . of the present work. 

J These works were described by Sansovino (contempoiary of Vasari), 
In a little work, republished, with illustrations, in 1HJ5. The same wuiter 
enumerates the men of eminence whose likenesses figured there, and makes 
them number more than HO. 

VOL. n, w: 
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Venetian Ambassadors with a friendly aspect, ard next, 
where he is angrily preparing for war; fine views in perspec- 
tive are here delineated, with an immense number of tigiires 
and numcious portraits, all executed in an excellent inauner 
and with extraordinary grace In the picture next fallow- 
ing, IS also the Pope, encouraging the Doge and Abmetian 
nobles to arm thirty galleys at the common expense, v here- 
with they are to proceed to battle agiiiiist the einpmur 
Frederick Barbarossa. The Pope is seated on the jioiitifical 
seat, clothed in his rochet; the Doge is beside liiin, with 
numerous senators around and at the foot of the 
throne. In tliis picture also, Gentile Bellini de[)icte(l the 
Piazza and Facade of St. Mark’s, with the sea, but in a 
different manner from that of the preceding story, and with 
so vast a multitude of figures, that it is really a marvel, lii 
another compartment the same Pope is again represented 
standing in full pontificals, and conferring his benediction on 
the Doge, who is armed, and, having a large train of soldiers, 
would seem to be departing for the field : in long processiou 
behind the Doge is an immense number of nobles, and the 
palace of San Marco is seen in perspective. This work is 
one of the best executed by the hand of Gentile, although 
the picture wherein there is the representation of a sea-fight 
displays more invention ; for in the last there are numerous 
galleys engaged in battle, with an almost incredible number of 
men, and, in fine, because the artist has here proved that he 
was no less accurately acquainted with maritime warfaie 
than with the details of painting. The crowd of galleys, 
involved in all the confusion of battle, the fighting men, tho 
barks seen in perspective, and diminished with the most 
correct proportions, the well-ordered combat, the attack, tho 
defence, the fury of the combatants, the wounded soldiers, 
and those who, in various manners, are dying, the cleaving 
of the waters by the galleys, the movement of the waves, 
the variety of weapons proper to the sea service — all this 
:mmense diversity of objects cannot but serve to show the 
vast ability of Gentile, his power of invention, his rectitude 
of judgment, and his knowledge of art, every part being 
perfect in itself, and the whole admirably composed.* 

* Sansovino attributes this story to Giovanni Bellini, but neither Gio- 
vanni nor Gentile did more than restore it, aa we find from Malqucro. 
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In another story the artist has represented tlie Pope 
receiving the Doge, who lias retained with the victory so 
much desired ; the pontilf is bestowing on him various marks 
of friendship, with the liiig of gold with which he is to 
espouse the sea, as his successors have done, and still 
continue to do every year, in sign of the seal and perpetual 
dominion which they deservedly hold over that element. In 
this compartment is Otho, son of Frederick Earharussa, 
portrayed from the life, he is kneeling before the Pope ; 
and as behind the Doge there is a retinue of aimed soldiers, 
so behind the Pontiff are there many cardinals and nobles. 
In this story the poops of the galleys only appear, and on 
that of the admiral is the figure of Victory painted to seem 
of gold, and seated, with a crown on the head and a sceptre 
in the hand.**^ 

The stones which were to decorate the other parts of the 
hall were adjudged to Giovanni, tlie brother of Gentile ; 
but as the order of the events there represented by him is 
connected with those executed in great part, but not com- 
pleted, by VivarinOji it will be necessary that I should in the 
first place say somewhat of the latter. Those paits of the 
Hall, then, which were not adjudged to Gentile, were given 
partly to Giovanni and partly to Vivarino, to the end that 
all might be excited, by mutual emulation, to more zealous 
efforts. Wherefore Vivarino, having commenced the part 
which belonged to him, painted, immediately following the 
last story of Gentile, the above named Otho, offering himself 
to the Pope and the Venetians, as their messenger, to attempt 

who notifies their having done so in his Annah Veneh^ as follows • “ 1474. 
Was begun the rcstoiation of the painting of the battle between the Ai- 
miida of the Signoiia, and that of Ferjgo Baibnossa, in the ilall of the 
Grand Council, because it was falling to the ground with the damp and 
old age, and those who have done the work are Zuane and Zentile Belino, 
brothers, who have promiaed that it shall last 200 years.” — Archwio Stonoo 
Itahano, tom. vii. p. 063. 

^ In the little work of Sansovino, befoie cited, this story is said to have 
been previously painted by Vittore Pisano, called Pi-sanollo. 

t liidolfi, and after him Bottan, atfiim this master to have been the 
first of the Vivaruu For the various opinions suppotted by writers in refer- 
ence to these artists, the reader is referred to Zanetti, Future Venexianv; 
IjUXizi, Stona Fiitorica y Zanotto, La Finacoteoa della V eneta Accademia 
Illustrata ; Sansovino, Venezia descr%tta ; Boschiixi, Gmda da Veneoaoj 
and others. 
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the settlement of peace between them and his fatlier 
Frederick Barbarossa ; with liis departure, aft(T havin^i; 
obtained their permission, on tlic faith of his W'ord. In tliin 
fiist pai*t, to say nothing of other charactcri^ti(‘s amply 
woi'tliy of consideration, Vivarino painted in very lliu* 
perspective an open Temple, with flights of steps and 
numerous figures. Before the Ikipe, wdio is sealed and sur- 
rounded by many senators, is Otho kneeling and plighting 
Ills faith by an oatli. In the next compartment Vivarino 
represented Otho crowned in the presence of his lather, who 
receives him joyfully; and m this picture arc buildings m 
perspective very finely painted ; Barbarossa is sealed, and 
Ins son, who kneels before him, holds his hand : Otho is 
accompanied by many Venetian nobles, and among 
figures are portraits from the life, so well depicted as to pruvi^ 
that this master copied nature very faithfully. Boor 
Vivarino would have completed the remainder of his portion 
greatly to his own credit, but being of a weakly constitution, 
and exhausted by his labours, it pleased God that he should 
die early, and he could proceed no further ; nay, he could not 
entirely finish even what he had commenced, and it became 
necessary that Giovanni Bellini should retouch the tvork in 
certain parts. 

Giovanni had hixpself meanwhile begun four stories, which 
followed those above described in regular succession. In tlie 
first he depicted the same Pope* in the church of San Marco, 
which lie also delineated exactly as it stood. The pontiff 
presents his foot to Fredcrigo Barbarossa to kiss, but this 
first picture of Giovanni, whatever may have been the cause, 
was rendered much more animated, and beyond comparison 
better in every way, by the most excellent Titian. To follow 
Giovanni in his stories, however — in the next he portrayed 
the Pope saying mass in San Marco, and afterwards, m the 
presence of the Emperor and the Doge, granting plenary 
and perpetual indulgence to all who at certain periods shall 
visit the church of San Marco, the Ascension of our Lord , 
being particularly specified. The master here depicted the 
interior of the church, with the Pope in his pontifical habit 
Oil the steps descending trom the Choir, surrounded by 
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lumcrous cartliimls and noLlo^ , the concourse of these 
persons rendering tins a licli and beautiful picture. In tlie 
compartment beneath that above deseubed, the Pope is seen 
in his rochet presenting an umbrella or canopy to tlie Doge, 
after having given one. to the Emperor and retained two for 
himself. In the last picture painted by Giovanni, Pope 
Alexander, the Emperor, and the Doge, are seen to arrive in 
Pome, outside the gate of which city the Pontilf is presented 
by the clergy and people of Rome with eight standards of 
vaiious colours, and eight silver trumjiels, wdiich he gives to 
the Doge, that he and his successors may bear them as their 
standard, or ensign of war. Giovanni here depicted tlie 
city of Pome in somewhat distant perspective, veith a large 
number of horses and a vast body of soldiers : there are 
besides innummable baimcrs, standards^ and otluu* tokens of 
rejoicing, on the castle St. Angelo and clsewlieie. These 
works, -whicli are really beautiful, gave so much satisfaction, 
tliat CUovaniii had just receued the commission to jraint all 
the remaining portion of that hall when he died, having 
already attained to a good old ageP 

We have hitherto spoken of the works executed in the 
Hall of the Council only, that we may not iuteriiipt the de- 
scription of the stoiies depicted there, but wc will now turn 
back a little to relate that many other paintings wore 
executed by the same masters. ^ Among these is a picture 
which is now on the high altar of the church of San 
Domeiiicoj* in Pesaro , and in the church of San Zaccheria in 
Venice, in the chapel of San Girolamo, namely, is a picture 
of the Virgin, with numerous Saints, jiaiiited with great care : 

* The date of Giovanni'a clenth, nf given hv some wutera, ib 
others, 1514 ; but IMaimo S.uuito, m • is Dnnti Veneli, MSS , has told us, 
not only the year, but the day, in the following woids : ‘^Nov. 15, 151 G 
We heai this mnininir, that Zuan helm, an excellent paintei, ib dead, llis 
fame is known through the world, and, ohl as he ^\as, he painted most ad- 
mit ably. lie was bulled at Zanzenoixdi) (Giovanni e Paolo) in hifa oivn torn}), 
uheie was likewise buried Zentil Belin, liia biothcr,'wdunvas albo an excellent 
painter (optimo pytor).^"^ See vol. xxiii p. 1B4. A painting, which it as 
formerly m the Abbot's chamber of the monastery belonging to the IMonks 
of Santa Giustina in I’adua, bore the following inscription, which seivcs to 
confirm the testimony of Sanuto Joannfb Bellinus, P., 1416. See Bian- 
dolese, Guida da I*adova Edition of 1705, p, 10^-4. 

t This most beautiful picture is not in San Pnmemco, but in San Fian- 
ceseo, a church of the same city xif Peaaio — Ed. Flor». 1 832-8, and that 
of 1846-9 
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in this there is a building very judiciously executed;* * * § and in 
the same city, in the Sacristy of the Frati hliiiori, called the 
“ Ca grande,” there is another by the same lua.^ti'r, very 
well draicn and in a very good inaniK'r .j" a similar work is 
to be seen in San Michele di JVIiirano, a niomrstery of 
Cainaldoline monks.J And in San Francesco della Yigna, 
vhich belongs to the BarelbottM Friars, (Frati del Zuccolo) 
th(‘re was a picture of the Dead Christ in the old ehurch, 
which was so beautiful, that liaving been highly ('xtolled 
before Louis XL, king of France, he reqiu'stcd the gift of it 
with so much earnestness, that those monks were eomptdled 
to gratify him therewith, however reluetaiit tlu^y weie to do 
so. Another was put into its place with the name of the 
same Giovanni, but not by any means so beautiful or so well 
done as the first, § and many believe that this last named 
was for the most part executed by Girolamo Mocetto, a 
pupil of Giovanni. There is a picture by this same masttir 
in the possession of the Brotherhood of San Girolamo; the 
figures are small, but the work is very highly esteemed. And 
in the house of Messer Giorgio Cornaro is a picture tjqually 
beautiful, representing the Saviour with Cleophasand LukG.|| 

In the above-mentioned hall Giovanni painted another 
picture, but not at the same time. This contains a story 
showing the Venetians inviting a Pope,t I know not which, 

* Still in its place, and in tolerable preservation. It was taken to Paris 
in 1797, and was restored to Venice in 1815. There la a pictuie ai Castle 
Howard, representing the same subject, and bcaiing the name of (liovaniu 
'Bellim, which Dr. Waagen declares to be the “ true original of the many 
copies made from that work.” — Kimstweike und Kunsilfr in England, 

t This picture is still in the Sacristy of Santa Maria Gloiiosa de’ Fran, 
which formerly beloinged to the Friars-Minors, but is now a parish-church. 
See Zanotto, Chiida di Venezia (pel Congresso del 1847). 

I Now m trie chuich of San Pictio e Paolo m Murano. 

§ This little picture is still m the church of San Francesco della Vigna, 
and represents the Virgin enthroned with the Child m her arms She ly ac- 
companied by St John the Baptist, St, Jerome, St Sebastian, St Francis 
D’Assisij and a pilgrim. The woik hems the mastei’s name, and the date, 

M D VII. 

II In the Berlin Gallery there is a picture with this su'aject, bearing the 
signature, JoaniNes Bellintjs,” ivith another of the Dead ChriSi, mnurned 
over by the Virgin and St. John, May not one of these be that of the 
Casa Cornaro ^ — Ed. Flor , 1849 

^ Pope Alexander HI , who was for some time concealed among the 
Eegular Canons of Sant’ Agostmoin the monastery of Santa Mnna, as abo'te 
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to leave the monastery of Santa Maria della Carita, where lie 
had concealed liimself, after having taken refuge in Venice, 
and tliere secretly served as cook to the monks, an office which 
he had held for a considerable time. In this story there are 
many figures portrayed from the life, with others, all of 
which are very beautiful. 

No long time after, several portraits by this master iviu-ti 
taken into Turkey by an ambassador, and presented to the 
Grand Tuik. These works awakened so much astonish- 
ment and admiration in that monarch, that although among 
this people pictures are prohibited by the Mahometan law, 
the emperor accepted them with great good will, extolling 
beyond measure both the art and the artist ; and, wluit is 
more, rc(tuiring that the master of the work should he sent 
to him. ^ 

The Senate thereupon, considering that Giovanni had 
reached an age when he could but ill support fatigue, and 
not desiring to d(*prive their city of such a man, he having 
his hands then fully occupu'd, moreover, with the hull of the 
Grand Council, resolved to send thither Ids brother Gentile in 
his stead, believing that he would do as well for the Turk 
fm Giovanni. f Having caused Gentile, therefore, to make 
himself ready, they conducted him in their own galleys, 
witii all salety, to Constantinople, where, being presented to 
the Grand Turk by the lieutenant of the Signoria, he was 
received by him very willingly, and, being something new, 
-was much caressed, more especially when lie had presented 
Sultan Mahomet with a most charming picture, which that 
monarch admired exceedingly, scarcely finding it possible 
to conceive that a mere mortel should have in himself so 

desciibccl, and wore the gaib of a simple priest So far history • that 
he seived as cook to the Monks, is an cmbellisliment which belongs to 
fable 

• Sanuco records this fact under the date 1479, and m the following 

words “ On the 1st day ot Aogust, theie comes a Jewish oratoi with 

letters from the Signoi Tuik He would ha\e the Signoria send him a 
good painter, and invites the Doge to the marriage of his son.” They re- 
plied, “^tlianking him, and have scntZentiHlellni’, an e\cellent painter, who 
went ivith the galleys of Rumania. — Morelli, Noiizia dC opeie di disegm^ 
y. 99. 

t 'fins second reason must have been the true one, smee Gentile was 
the eldi"! of the two brothers — Ed, Fhi ,, 1B49. 
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mucli of tlie divinity as lo be capable of roprocluein" natural 
objects so faithfully. Gentile luul been no hnig time in 
Constantinople belbie he poiiiayed the Empeior iVIaliomet 
from the life, and so exactly, that it was coiihiJeied a iniraeh^ 
Then tlio ynltan, after havini^ siaai many proofs of his 
ability in that art, desirial to know if the ])iunter had 
courage to take his own likeness'^ lo which Gentile liaxing 
replied that he had, many days had not ehiphod laTore he 
had portrayed his own featuri\s, with the help of a miriau’, 
so faithfully that the pietnre s(‘emed to be alive.'* 'Phis lu‘ 
brought to the Sultan, who was so amazed thenait. that he 
could imagine no other but that the painter had somt^ duine 
spirit ill Ins service ; and if it bad not been that tlu‘ (‘xt'rtd.se 
of this art is forbidden to the Turks hy their law, as we 
have said, that emperor would never have sullered Gentile 
to leave him. But, whether the Bull an feared tliat murmurs 
might arise, or was moved by some other cause, he one day 
commanded the attendance of the painter, and having caused 
him first lo be thanked for the courtesy he had displayed, 
and highly extolled him as a man of wonclerful ability, lie 
finally bade liim demand whatever favour he might desire 
as a parting token, which should be presented to him with- 
out fail Gentile, who was a modest and upright man, 
demanded no other thing than a letter of approval, hy which 
the Sultan should recommend him to the must Seretie Senate 
and most Illustrious Signoria of Yeniee, his native city. 
This was wiitten as cordially as was possible, all or whudi 
lie was dismissed with the most lifuioiirahle jiresents and 
wiih tlie dignity of knighthood. In addition to many 
privileges then conferred on Gentile by this monundi, ami 
among the many gifts bestowed on liim, was a chain of gold, 
made after the Turkish fashion, and equal in wiught to 
scudi, which was placed around his neck ; this ornanumt is 
still in possession of his heirs at Venice-t 

* In the Biitish Museuiii, amon;]f the works of art herjiuMthod hv Mr, 
Paviie Knight, there is an admirable pen-antl-ink draiv n^ hy Goutile Ihd- 
hni, representing Mahnmet TI and tlie Sultana Micner, wliole-longth 
figures, in a sitting position. In the same place are v.irnnis diawings hy G'O- 
Vtinni Bellini 

t Ridolfi, Viie de' Pitiori Veneti^ relates that among other pictures pre- 
sented by Gentile to Mahomet II., was the Head of John the Baptist, on a 
charger, adding, that the Tuik praised it highly, but icmarked to the 
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Bepartini^ from Constantinople, Gentile retarned, after a 
most fortunate voyage, to Venice,* wlicre lie was received 
by Giovanni, Ins brother, and by almost the ^^hole erty, 
with the utmost gladness, every one rejoicing at the honour® 
paid to liis talents by Sultan Mahomet f Proceeding on his 
aruval to present Ins duty to the Doge and the Sigiioria, he 
was very well received and commended, for that lie had 
satisfied the Turkish empiTor according to their desire. 
I^urtheimoro, to the end that the great account in which 
they Jiehl tlic letters wherewith that prince had recom- 
mended him might be made manifest, they commanded a pro- 
vision of 200 sciidi a year to be made for him, which sura 
was paid him for the remainder of his life. 

Gentil(‘ pel funned but few works after bis return from 
Constantinople, and at length, having nearly attained to the 
igc of 80, lie passed to another life m the year 1501 , and 
(Vom his biotliei Giovanni he loceived honourable interment 
in the Clnirrdi of San Gimanni e Paolo J 

Thus deprived of Ins bi other Gentile, wliom he had 
mr)st tenderly loved, Giovanni, although very old, still con- 
tinued to work a little, the better to pass Ins time, and 
having taken to execute portraits fiom the life, he intro- 
duced the custom into Venice, that whoever had attained 
to a certain degree of eminence should cause his likeness to 
he portrayed, citlu'r hy himself or hy some other master. 
Wherefore, in all Venetian houses, there are numerous 
portraits, and in many of those belonging to nobles, may be 
seen the fathers and grandfiitlicrs of the possessors, up to 

painter that i eck projected too nnicli from the head, and as it np- 

pLMred to the sovcieign that Gentile still reniained doubtful, by way of 
showinfT him tlie natural effect, ho caused a slave to appeal betore liim, 
whose head he instantly commanded an attendant to stiiko oil', proving to 
the painter that, n lieu divided, the neck nnmedialeh diew hack ” 

* The same author (llidolfl, nt assuies us that Gentile, from the 

time vhen he hoheld the slave decapitated with so little ceremony, was 
very anxious to return to Venice. 

f A poitiait nf Mahomet IT , painted by Gentile, v^as foimeily m the 
Tasa /enn, at Venite, but was sold and taken to England in 1825. See 
Zaiiotio.Pinacoteca Vcncta, Stc 

t Among the \\ oiks of Gentile, not mentioned hy Vasari, is the large 
picture of St Maik, preaching at Alexandria, painted for the Brotherhood of 
St Mark (Uulolfi, vnl, i. p. 45 ), hut now in the Brera at Milan. Se« 
the PirKmteca di Mihn^ vol. I p 71. 
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the fourth genei'atioii ; nay, in some of the most noble 
houses they go still farther hack, a custom which is certainly 
most praiseworthy, and was m use even among the ancuaits.* 
For who does not feel infinite contentment, to say nothing of 
the beauty and ornament resulting from them, at sight of the 
effigies of his ancestors, more particularly if they have been 
distinguished for their deeds in war or by their works in 
peace, or have rendered themsedves illustrious by learning or 
other signal qualities and remarkable virtues, or by t]u‘ jiart 
have taken in the government of the state ? And to 
what other purpose, as has been remarked in aiiotlum place, 
did the ancients place the statues of their great imm, with 
honourable inscriptions, in the public places, if not to tla^ 
end that they might awaken the love of glory and excel- 
Jeiice in those who were to come after ‘’f 

Among the portraits executed by Giovanni Bellini was 
that of a lady X beloved by Messer Pietro Beinbo, Ixdbre the 
latter went to Rome to Pope Leo X. ; and whom he por- 
trayed with so much truth and animation, that as Simon 
of Siena was celebrated by the first Petrarch the Florentine, 
so was Giovanni by this second Petrarch the Venetian, as 
may be seen in the sonnet, 

0 imagine mia celeste e pui a ” 

Wherein he says, in the commencement of the second 
quatrain, 

Credo che 7 mio BcUin con la fujui a ’’ 

with that which follows. And what greater reward could 
our artists desire for their labours than that of seeing them- 
selves celebrated by the pens of illustrious poets, as the most 
excellent Titian, also, has been by the learned Messer 
Giovanni della Casa, in that sonnet which begins — 

Ben ueggo lo Ti^nianOt in forme nuone^* 


* Dr Waagen mentions a picture, now in the Berlin Gallery, m wliicli 
are the portraits of Gentile Bellini and of Giovanni hie brother, painted by 
the former. See the Catalogue (German) for 1841, 

t An Italian commentator asks, wherefore do artists not take the pre- 
caution of writing on the portraits they execute the name of the person re- 
pieaented, since likenesses, however striking their merit as works of art, lose 
all their moral value, when the spectator does not know whom they prefieut.’* 
t The fate of this work is not kriOwn. 
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in that other : — 

‘‘Son queslc, Amor le vaghc trcccie iiorif/e.” 

And was not this same Bellino enumerated ainonp; the 
best painters of Ins age by the renowned Ariosto, in tlie 
comineueement of the thirty-third canto of the Orlando 
Funoso ^ ^ But to return to the works of (liovanm, to his 
prinei])al woiks, that is to aa}'', for it would detain us too 
long were I to make mention of the pictures and portraits 
which arc in the houses of gentlemen in Ycmce, and other 
parts of the Venetian dominions. In Bimini he painted, for 
the Signor Sigisraondo Malatesti, a large picture repn^sent- 
ing the Dead Christ supported by two children, which is 
now m the church of San Francesco in that city ; he also 
painted among other portraits, that of Bartolommeo da 
Liviano f Captain-general of the Venetians. 

Giovanni Bellini had many disciples, seeing that lie 
instructed them all with great kindness Among the^e, now 
sixty years since, was Jacopo da Montagna, if who imitated 
the manner of his master veiy closely, as the works <'xecuted 
by him in Padua and Venice bear testimony. But the 
disciiile by whom Giovanni was most closely copied, and 
who did him the greatest honour, was Rondinello of Raveimu, 
of wliose aid he availed himself much in all his works. This 
artist painted a picture in the church of San Domenico, at 
Ravenna, with another in the Duomo, which are considered 
very line, in that nfianncr ; but the best work performed by 
Rondinello was that which lie executed in the church of 
St Julm the Baptist in the same city. The church belongs 
to the Carmelite Friars ; and in the painting, besides a figure 

“ E quel che faro ai nostn di, o son ora 
Leonardo, Andrea ^hintegna e Gian Bellino ’’ 

t B-utolommeo d’Alviano, who was leader of the VeneUana, in their 
war with Piba m 11.09. — JEd. Flor ,1810 

X Jacopo Monttigna, or Montagnana, a Paduan, as the inscriptions on 
some of his woiks declare. There is a picture by his hand m the chapel of 
the Episcopal Palace at Padua, a Tnptica with the Virgin in tlie centre; 
the angel Rafael, with Tobit on one side, and St. Michael on the other. 
Arouiul the chapel, Montagna painted the twelve apostles m chiaro-scuro 
.hali-lL'iigth, with events from the life of each beneatL He added the four 
evangelists, and the doctors of the church , but the whole work has bees 
greatly injured ny time. 
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of Our Lady, Rondiiudln tlepicted that of Sant Albt'rto, a 
brother of their order; the head of the Saint is oxtromely 
beautiful, and the whole work very highly comnieiKh'd. ^ 

Benedetto Coda of Ferrara was also among the dis(‘iph's of 
Giovanni, nltiiougli he did not greatly profit lliereby: thi> artist 
dwelt in Rimini, where he painted many pi id ores, ht* hd't 
behind him a son called Bartolommeo, w'ho ])iirsiied the same 
vocation. f It is said that Giorgione da CasLelfraneo also 
studied the art in his earliest years under Giovanni, as did 
many others from the March of Tn^vmo, as widl as lium 
Lombardy; but of these I need not make I’lutlier mention, J 

Giovanni Bclhiii died of old age when he had completed 
Ills ninetieth year, leaving an undying memorial of his name 
in the works wliieli he had executed in Venice and otiicr 
parts, § he was honourably buried in the same oluircii and in 
the same tomb wherein he had deposited his brother Cumtilc ; 
nor were there wanting in Venice those who, by sonntds and 
epigrams, sought to do him honour after Uis death, as he had 
done honour to himself and his country during Ids Ide. At 
the same period, when the Bellini -were flourishing, or a 
short time before, Giacomo Marzone painted many pictures 
in Venice, among others is a figure of the Virgin, bearing 
a palm in her hand, which he painted for the chapel of the 
Assumption in the church of Santa Lena. Our Laily is 
accompanied by San Benedetto, Santa Lena, |1 and San 

♦ Of N^ccolo Rondinelli and his works, Vaaari speaks moie at lonuth in 
the life of Jacopo Palma. Certain paintings bearing the name of Domenico 
Rondmelli, are suspended m the Presbytery of San Dnmemeoat Ivavcnna, 
but no work by Rondinelli is now to be found m the cathcdiiil of that cit)-, 
nor yet in the church of St. John. 

t See Lanzi, English Edition, vol in p, 27. See also BarufF.ildi, 
de' Pitiori Fen arei>i. 

t That Vasaii has not here made mention of Titian, is to be attributed 
to haste or foigctfulness In the life of that artist he does not omit to re- 
cord that he also was among the disciples of Giovanni Bellino. — Fd. Fhr, 
1049 

§ One of the last of Giovanni’s labours was a Barchnnal, executed for 
the Duke Alfonzo, of Feirara, this ho left unfinished, and it was completed 
by Titian, in whose life mention is made of it by Vaaari See RiOc/lfi, Le 
Meravighe delP Aite.hc, This admirable work Wf>8 at a Liter period ii 
the possession of the A Idobrandino family, and, fiom the palace of that 
house in Rome, was transferred to that of Cardinal Cammuccini, who i» said 
to have sold it for b^nsnnssion to America. 

U St. Helena. 
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Griovanni, but this work is executed in the old manner, with 
the figures on the points of their feet, as was the custom wdth 
the painters wdio lived at the time of Bartolommeo da 
Bergamo.^ 


THE FLORENTINE PAINTER, COSIMO ROSSELLL 
[born 1433 — DIED ABOUT IjOC.] 

There arc many who find an unwmrthy pleasure in casting 
ridicule and contempt on othei's, but these, for the most 
part, turn to their own confusion, as happened in the case of 
Cosimo Rosselli, by wdiom the scorn with which certain 
artists treated lus works w'aa tlirowii haek on their own 
heads. I' Now this Cosimo, though he w'lis not among tlie 
eminent or distinguished painters of lus d*iy, yet his works 
are, upon the wliole, moderately good.| In his youth he 
painted a picture in the church of Sant’ Ainhrogio, in 
Florence, which is on tlie right hand of the entrance, with 
three figures, for the nuns of San Jacopo delle hlurate. § 
I-Te also worked in tlie church of the Servites (likewise in 
Florence), wdiere he painted the altar-piece for the cliapel of 
Santa Barbara, || and in the first court, before entering the 

* Of this piiinter, Vasari makes further mention in the hte of Vittore 
Carpaccio, whole he calls him Giromin Morzone Zanetti, Bella Pittura 
Veneziana, dcsciibes the picture aho\e-named, on which he lead the name 
Giacomo Mornzzone, with the following words, a laura questo lavoiier;” 
and Xiom the Milanese dialect thus used by the painter, Zanetti concludes 
him to have been one of the Lombaiden,” cited m the text. Baglioni, 
Vite de' Fittoiij mentions a LomhaiJ painter, whom he calls Pier Fianccsco 
Moraz/one. 

t Seep. 176. 

t Baldmucci considers Cosimo Rosselli, a disciple of Alcsso BalJovinetti; 
but Nero di Bicci, in hia Ricordi, speaks of him as a Bcholai of his own, as 
was also a certain Bernardo di Stefano Rosselli, cousin of Cobinio. — Ed, 
Flor., 11138 and 1849. 

g These works aie sujiposed to he Inst, although the later Florentine 
commentators believe themselves to have discovered, the first-mentioned, 
in an Assumption of the Virgm, on the third altar of St. Amhrogio on the 
left of the entiance. 

li This picture, which is certainly not beautiful, represents the saint 
trampling on a warrior under her feet. This figuie represents her father, 
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church, there is a fresco, ty Cosimo Rosaclli, tin' subject of 
which is the Beato Filippo receiving tiu* Habit of tlu^. Order 
of Our Lady. * For the monks of the Ceatcdlo this artist 
painted the picture of the High Altai', with a second pu*ture 
for another chapel in the same church; he also j)ainle(l that 
in the little church above the BernardinOj which stands 
beside the entrance to the Cestcllo f For tlic brotherhood 
of the above-named Bernardino, he likewise painted the 
banner they bear in procession, as he did that for tlie 
company of San Giorgio, on the latter of wliudi he depicted 
an Annunciation, if For the above-named nuns of Sant’ 
Ambrogio, Rosselh painted the cliapid of the JMiracle of the 
Sacrament, which is a tolerably good work, and considered 
the best executed by this master in Florence; he lliercin 
depicted a procession supposed to be pr()cc(‘ding along the 
piazza of that church, and in which the bishop is seen bear- 
ing the Tabernacle of the above-mentioned Miracle; he is ac- 
companied by his clergy and a vast number of the inhabitants, 
men and women, clothed in the dress of those times. In this 
work, among many other portraits, is that of Pico della 
Mirandola, § so admirably executed that it does not seem to 
be a portrait, but a living man. In Lucca, in the church of 
San Martino, there is a painting by Cosimo Rossclli, on the 
right hand as we enter by the smaller door of the principal 
fa9ade ; this work represents Nicodemus executing the 
Statue of the Santa Croce, || and afterwards tlie passage of 

who is enraged at her having become a Christian. Foi the Legend uf St. 
Barbara, See Mrs. Jameson, Foeby of Sacked and Leyendaiy Ait. The 
work is now m the Academy of Fine Arts in Florence. 

♦ This story, from the life of San Filippo Benm, is the last of the inctures 
on the left of the entrance. — Ed. Fhr,, 1849. 

t The chinch then called that of the Cestello, now Santa Mauu negli 
Angeli (or popularly, Santa Maddalena dei Faz/i), has been restored, and 
Bottari declares the works of Cosimo Rosselh to have been destioyed ; but 
the latest Florentine annotators assure us that the Coronation of the' Virgin la 
in the chapel now belonging to the Giglio fanaily. In that church is one of 
those here mentioned The authority they cate is that of the Jesuit Father 
Richa, Chiese Florentine. 

J The Brotherhood of San Bernardino has been long suppressed, and the 
picture IS lost, as is that of San Giorgio. 

$ This work still exists. See Rumohr, JtaUanische Forschungm, voL ii. 
p. 285. For an engraving from this work, see also Malvasia, Fehina Fib 
trice ; and Lasinio, who gives the whole series. 

H The Statue di Santa Croce is the celebrated Crucihx of Lucca, called 
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the same over land and sea, until it is Irouglit to Lucca. 
In this picture are many portraits, more particularly that of 
Paolo Guinigi, which Cosimo took from one executed in 
terra by Jacopo della Fonte, when he constructed the tomb ol 
Paolo’s wife. * There is also a painting by this master in 
the chapel of the silk- weavers, in the church of San Marco 
at Florence ; in the centre is the Holy Cross, and on either 
side are San Marco, San Giovanni Evangelista, Sant 
Antonino, Archbishop of Florence, and other figures. | 

Being afterwards invited, with other masters, by Pope 
Sixtus IV., to take part in the works which that pontiff 
caused to be executed in the chapel of his palace, J Cosimo 
Rosselli repaired to Rome, where he laboui^ed in company 
with Sandro Butticello, Domenico Ghirlandajo, the Abate 
di San Clemente, Luca da Cortona, and Piero Perugino. 
The pictures painted by Cosimo were three ; one represent- 
ing the Submersion of Pharaoh in the Red Sea, the second, 
Christ Preaching to the People on the shores of Lake 
Tiberias, § and the third, the Last Supper of the Saviour 
with his Apostles. In the last of these pictures he drew an 
octangular tiible in perspective, the ceiling above it having 
also eight compartments, and in the angles of this he^ gave 
proof that he possessed as much knowledge of perspective as 
any of the other masters. || It is said that Pope Sixtus had 


the Volto Santo, which, according to the tradition, was carved in wood, by 
Nicodemus, the disciple of Christ, who was assisted in his work by angels^ 
and was thereby enabled to produce an exact likeness. When discovered 
in the Holy Land, it was consigned to a bark, and set afloat without a 
pilot or steersman, in the port of Joppa, whence it was borne by the winds 
and waves, without human assistance, to the haven of Luni ; there it was 
laid on a car, to which two young oxen, never before yoked, were attached, 
and by these animals, left to themselves, and without any driver, it was 
drawn to the city of Lucca. The Florentines quarrel with Vasari for wind 
thev call his incorrect syntax’’ in the description of this pictme, and refer 
their readers to Ridolfi, for a more exact description of the whole work.- 
See Scritii varj di Belle Ao'ti, Lucca, 1844, pp. 14b 154. 

* See the life of Jacopo, voL i. ^ i 

t The fate of this picture is not known, but Botoi declares it to have 
been white-washed over when the church was restored, from which it wouJ/* 
seem to have been a fresco 

t The Sistine Chapel. • j- 

§ The landscape in this picture waS painted by Pier di Cosim , discipla 

of Rosselli, as is related hereafter. 

ii These stories are ell preserved in the Capella Sistma. oee F at 
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offered a prize to be given to the master who^ according to 
his judgment, should best acquit himself in those paintings. 
The stories being finished, therefore, his Plobness went ti| 
see them, and to judge how fiir each of the masters had 
exerted himself to merit the honour of the rewaid above- 
named. Cosimo Eosselli, feeling conscious that he was but 
feeble in respect of invention and design, had sought to con- 
ceal his deficiencies by covering his work with the finest 
ultra-marine blues and other gorgeous colours : he had, more- 
over, illuminated his pictures with a good store of gold, 
insomuch that there was not a tree, nor herb, noi vestment, 
nor cloud, but was glittering with light, for he had 
persuaded himself that the Poiie, who had very little know- 
ledge of art, would be thereby induced to give him the prize 
of victory. When the day arrived on which the works of all 
the masters were to be uncovered, that of Cosimo also was 
seen, and was received with peals of laughter and cutting 
jests by all the other masters, who jeered and bantered 
Eosselli, instead of having compassion on him. But the 
laugh was turned against themselves in the end, for those 
colours, as Cosimo had expected, at the first glance, so dazzled 
the eyes of the Pope, who did not understand much of such 
matters, although he greatly delighted in them, that he 
judged Cosimo to have pei formed better than any one of the 
others, and accordingly commanded the prize to be given to 
him. His Holiness then ordered all the other masters to 
cover their pictures with the best azures that could be found, 
and to touch them with gold, that they might be equal to 
those of Cosimo in splendour and richness of colour. Where- 
upon the poor painters, in despair at having to be guided by 
the narrow intelligence of the Holy Father, set themselves to 
spoil what they had executed so well, and Cosimo laughed at 
those who but a short time before were making a jest of liim.* 


ner and Bunsen, Beschi eihung der Stadt Rom, The Abate Francesco 
Cancellien, in Ins desciiption of the Pontifical Chapels, attributes .i fouith 
picture to Coaim 0 Rosselli ; the subject is the Atloiation of the fJolden 
Calf. D’Agincourt gives a small engiavmg of this wnik, tav clxxni, 

* The works of Cosimj are without doubt the least meritorious of all 
those executed in the Sistine Chapel; noi does his liberal use of gold 
contnbute to improve them. See Plattner and BuriBen, 

Stadt Rom. See also Rumohr, Ital, Forschm 
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Having returned to Florence with some mone}^ Ro&selli^ 
lived much at liis ease, hut occupied himself with his labours 
as usual, having in his company that Piero who was always 
called Piero di Cosimo, his disciple, who had assisted him in 
his works for the chapel of San Sisto in Rome. Among 
other things, Piero di Cosimo * * * § executed the landscape of tlu 
picture which i*epresents the Preaching of Christ, and winch 
is considered to be the best part of the painting. Anothei 
disciple of the same master was Andrea di Cosimo, whe 
occupied himself much with the Grottesclie.” Having 
lived to the age of sixty-eight, Cosimo, who had long been 
consumed by a grievous infirmity, departed this life in the 
year 1484, t and was buried in Santa Croce, by the brother- 
hood of San Bernardino. J 

This artist took great pleasure in alchemy, insomuch that 
he vainly expended all he possessed in that pursuit, as do all 
those who are addicted to it; which impoverished liini while 
he lived, and finally conducted him from a state of case to 
one of extreme poverty Cosimo drew exceedingly w^ell, as 
may be seen fiom our book, not only in the specimen where 
we have the story of the above-named Preaching, executed 
in the chapel of Sixtus, but also in many other drawings 
with the pencil, and in chiaro-scuro ; in tlie same book we 
have his portrait by the hand of the painter, Agnolo di 
Donnino, || his most intimate friend The last-named artist 
executed his work with great care, as may be seen in the 
Loggia of the hospital of St. Boniface, where there is a 

* Who waa afterwards master of Andrea del Sarto. 

+ The inaccuracy of this date is shown by sufficient documentaiy e\iv 
dencc. See Gayc, Caiteggio medito d% Arhsti, Stc , vol. ii. p. 457, note. 

Not that named in the first part of this life, which was a company of 
children, but one of adults, which had its seat near Santa Cioce. — Ed. Flor,^ 
1849. 

§ Vasari la accused of inconsistency for havinaj before said that the 
drawing of Cosimo was feeble; but ho is here merely alluding to that general 
readiness in the expression of his thoughts on paper which Cosimo possessed 
in common with many other painters, who aie, nevertheless, far from ap- 
proaching Masaccio, or other masteis, distinguished for the perfection of 
their drawing. 

II Of this master Vasari makes further mention in the life of Benedetto 
da Rovezzano. He was one of the painters whom Michael Angelo invited 
from Florence to Rome, that he might acquire from them the method qt 
painting in fresco. — Ed. Flor.j 1849. 

VOT. n N 
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Trinity in fresca, painted by him cn the key-stone of the 
vaulted ceiling. Beside the door of the same hospital, where 
the foundlings now are, is also a work by him ; it represents 
certain poor persons received by the Superintendent, with 
several women, all very finely done. Agnolo passed his life, 
labouring and wasting all his time in the preparation of 
drawings, without putting them into execution, and he finally 
died as poor as a man well could be.’^' But to return tc 
Cosimo. He left behind him only one son, who was a 
builder, and a tolerably good architect. 


THE FLORENTINE ENGINEER, CECCA. 

[born 1447 — DIED 1488.} 

If necessity had not compelled men to the use of their 
inventive powers for their own advantage and convenience, 
architecture would never have attained to such excellence, 
or displayed so much to be admired in the works of those 
who, to obtain profit and glory, have laboured in that art ; 
nor would these masters ever have gained such honour ns 
is now daily paid to them by all who understand works or 
merit. It was necessity that first caused buildings to be 
erected, and then arose the wish for ornament to the same; 
whence proceeded the architectural orders, the various de- 
corations, the statues, gardens, baths, and all tliose other 
sumptuous appliances wliich all dcsii'e to have, but which 
few can possess. This it is that has excited in the minds of 
men the rivalry and emulation with winch they labour, not 
in the erection of buildings only, but for the commodious 
arrangement of the same. By this, artists are compelled to 
prove their ingenuity and industry by the discovery of 
tractile forces, the invention of hydraulic machines, engines 
of war, catapults, and every other sort of laborious contri- 
vance, which, under the name of architectural and warlike 
machinery, contribute to disconcert one’s enemies, assist or 
accommodate one’s friends, and render the world more beau- 
tiful and more enjoyable. 

• No work of Agnolo diDonnino can now be found.— jF7(k^ 1838,, 
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And wlioever has found means to distinguish himself 
beyond others in the preparation of such things, not only 
raises himself above the anxieties of life, but is, moreover, 
highly commended and piized by all, as was the case in the 
time of our fathers with the Florentine Cecca.^ In the 
course of his life there came into the hands of this master 
many and various important works, in all which he acquitted 
himself so well, labouring in the service of his country with 
frugality and care, to the gieat satisfaction of his fellow 
itizens, that he obtained favour with all ; and his ingenious 
and diligently-executed works have rendered him famous, 
placing his name among those of other great and renowned 
artists. It is said that in his youth, Cecca was an excellent 
joiner, but had constantly directed his thoughts towards the 
mastery of difficult questions relating to the consti notion of 
engines of all kinds, more particularly of such as arc required 
in the field of battle or m sieges ; as, for example, scaling 
ladders, battering rams, or erections for giving shelter to the 
soldier against the enemy, with whatever might serve to 
injure the adversary, or to afford assistance to his friends. 
He was thus most essentially serviceable to liis country, and 
well deserved the fixed provision winch the Signoria of Flo- 
rence commanded to be made for him Therefore, when the 
state was not at war, Cecca went throughout the whole, in- 
specting the fortresiies and city walls, with the different 
towers, &c. ; and when any were found wanting, he supplied 
the various defences required, or whatever else was needful. 

It has been said that the imitation of clouds, used on the 
festival of San Giovanni and borne in procession, was the 
invention of Cecca ; certainly a most ingenious and beautiful 
thing, which at that time, when the city was in the habit of 
solemnizing numerous festivals, were much used for such 
purposes. And without doubt, although similar representa- 
tions and festivals are now-a-days almost entirely disused, 
yet these spectacles were very beautiful, and they were 

* The name of this master was Francesco d’Angelo. Cccca is a hye- 
name; first, Cecco, fiom Francesco, ami then Cecca. — Ed^X^''lor, 1849. 

f Not only his youth, but through his whole life. Cecca is called legf 
nai'uolo (joiner), m the vanous documents cited by Ac., 

respecting him. The word is, however, to be understood,, without doubt, m 
its widest sense of maker of engines and machines ui womb for purposcai 
whether of war or peace., 

^ 2 , 
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sxliibitcd, not only by tlie confraternities or brotlicrlioods, 
blit also in tbe private houses of the nobles; who were wont 
to assemble in companies at certain times, cheerfully gather- 
ing together, on which occasions there were ever among 
tlK'in many worthy good fellows of artists, who, besides that 
they were fanciful and amusing, helped to arrange the various 
matters rec[uired for such spectacles. Among others, four 
public shows, of a very splendid character, were given almost 
t‘very year, one for each Quarter of tbe city that is to say, 
tlie quarter of San Giovaimi excepted, for the saint’s day 
of winch a most solemn festival was heid, as will be relate d 
in good time. Thus, in the quarter of Santa Maria Novella, 
they kept the feast of Sant’Ignazio ; in Santa Croce, that of 
San Bartolommeo, called San Baccio ; in San Spirito, that of 
the Spirito Santo; and in the quarter of the Carmine, the fes- 
tival of the Ascension of our Lord and that of the Assumption 
of the Yirgin, were solemnized. That festival of the Ascen- 
sion, then (for of the others we have already spoken sulh- 
ciently, or shall do so hereafter), was certainly most beautiful, 
seeing that Christ was raised from the Mount, which was 
very well contrived in wood- work, on a Cloud, about and 
amidst which were innumerable angels, and was borne up- 
wards to a Heaven so admirably constructed, as to be really 
marvellous, leaving the Apostles on the Mount. This Heaven 
was all the more effective as being somewhat larger than 
that of San Felice in Piazza, but with machinery very nearly 
similar to that. The church of the Carmine, wherein this 
representation took place, is considerably broader and more 
lofty than that of San Felice, and in addition to that part 
which represented the Heaven into which the Saviour was 
received, there was sometimes a second erected, when it 
seemed good to the rulers, over the principal Tribune. This, 
then, presented another Heaven, in which certain vast wheels, 
in the manner of a windlass, were so arranged, that from the 
centre to the circumference, they moved ten circles, beauti- 
fully ordered to represent the ten heavens. These circles 
glittered with innumerable lights representing tlie stars, and 
arranged in small lamps, suspended in such a manner that 
they maintained their equilibrium as the wheels tamed round, 
as is now done by lanterns of a certain kind, which are used 
commonly by all the world. From this Heaven, or Paradiscj 



which wa3 certainly very beautiful, there proceeded twij 
strong ropes ; these wore fastened to the rood-loft, or gallery, 
of w^hich there is one in that church, and over winch thg 
representation was made. To the end of these ropes t^^;^ 
small bronze rollers were fastened with cords, and these sup- 
ported an iron stake fixed to a level platform, on which stood 
two angels hound firmly by their girdles. They were kept 
upright by a counterpoise of lead which they had beneath 
their feet, and by a second bracket, on wdiich they supported 
themselves, and which assisted to maintain them on the same 
level. The whole apparatus was covered with a large quantity 
of well prepared cotton wool, and this gave the appearance 
of clouds, amidst which were seen numberless cherubim, 
seraphim, and other angels, clothed in various colours, and 
all very well distributed and arranged. These, when a cord 
was loosened fiom the paradise wdicrein wore the lights, came 
down the two strong ropes above named, and being arrived 
on the rood-loft where the spectacle was to proceed, they 
announced to the Saviour that he was then to ascend into 
[leaven, or did or recited whatever else was set down for tliein 
to perform or speak. And as the iron to which the angcL 
were bound by the girdle was securely fixed into the base or 
platform on wdiich they stood, they could tuiii tlumiselves 
round, could make due obeisance when they came and ■when 
they returned, or move themselves about as might he re^ 
quired, so that in returning they set their faces towards 
heaven, and wdien the proper time came were drawn up, by 
means similar to those which had elTectuated their descent. 

The -c machines and inventions originated, as is said, wii’h 
Cecca; for although Filippo Brunelleschi had long before 
constructed something similar, thcie were, nc\ eitheless, 
many additions very judiciously made by Cecca, and to him 
was due the invention of the “^Nuvole,” or clouds, which were 
borne through the city every year on the Vigil of St. John, 
with many other admirable contrivances, whereby that festi- 
val was embellished. This was indeed the peculiar care of 
Cecca, because he was, as I have said, in the service of the 
public. 

And now, as these festivals and processions have, for the 
most part, fallen out of use, it will not be amiss to use the 
present opportunity for saying somewhat concerning the spec- 
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taclea exhibited on these occcaaions, that so some meraorial of 
them may remain to posterity First, then, the Piazza of San 
Giovanni Avas covered in Avitli blue cloth, on which Aveie s(‘Wii 
lilies of great size, made of linen tinted yellow ,* in the midst 
were large circles, also formed of linen and ten braccla in 
extent, wliereon the Anns of the People and Commune of 
Florence, with those of the Chiefs of the Guelphic Council 
and others, were displayed ; and all around, from the edges of 
the before-mentioned canopy, which, large as is the Piazza of 
San Giovanni, yet covei*ed it entirely over, were suspended 
banners, also of cloth, with various devices painted on them; 
the Anns of the dilferent Coiu‘ts and Guilds, for example, 
with Lions, which are one of the ensigns of that city. This 
canopy, or covering thus made, was raised about tAventy 
braccia above the ground, and Avas supported by very strong 
ropes attached to numerous iron stanclicons, which are still 
to be seen around the church of San Giovanni, in the la(;a(le 
of Santa Maria del Fiore, and in the dilfeient houses wliich 
surround that Piazza. Between one rope and another also 
ran cords Avhich assisted to support the canopy ; and the 
latter was so carefully provided, more particularly towards 
the extremities, Avith ropes, cords, linings, and safeguards of 
every kind, that nothing Letter could possibly be imagined. 
But Avhat is more, every thing Avas airanged whh so much 
care, that although the Avmd is ahvays very powerful in that 
place, as every one knoAvs, and frequently lifted and swidlcd 
the canopy greatly, yet it never cleiaiiged or injured it in 
any manner. This vast covering Avas funned of live por- 
tions, that it might be the more easily managed; but Avhen it 
was put up, these divisions ivere so avcII fastened and secured 
together, that they seemed to be of one piece only. Tliree 
portions covered the space betAveen San Giovanni and Santa 
Maria del Fiore ; and in the middle portion, Avhich Avas opposite 
to the principal doors, Avere the above described circles, Avith 
the Arms of the Commune The tAVO other divisions covered 
the remaining space, one towards the Misencordia, and the 
other toAvards the Canonicate and the Hall of the Wardens of 
San Giovanni. 

With respect to the Clouds, which were made of various 
kinds and with diderent inventions by the several Brothm*- 
hoods, they were generally managed in th© folloAving man- 
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ne? , a square frame was made of planks about two braccia 
high, with four strong legs at the angles, which were bound 
fast together beneath, after the manner of trestles ; across 
this frame were laid two planks, each one braccia wide, and 
having an opening in the centre, half a braccia in diameter, 
from which aiose an upright pole supporting a Mandorla, or 
Glory, entirely covered witli cotton wool, amidst wliich were 
angels, lights, and other ornaments. In this there was an 
iron fixed across, whereon was placed, seated or standing, as 
was desired, a person who represented that Saint whom the 
Brotherhood in question principally honoured as their ad- 
vocate and protector; whether it were the Saviour, the 
Madonna, St. John, or any other Saint, the vestments of the 
figure concealing tlie iron m such sort that it was not seen. 
To the pole which supported the Mandorla, were fastened 
four or more irtin bais, serving in the manner of branches to 
a tree, they were fixed aiound and bcneatli the I\randorlii, 
and to these irons were secured little children clothed to 
represent angels, who were free to move at tlieir pleasure on 
the bracket supporting tbeir feet, which was Ibrmed with 
hinges in a manner suited to that end. By means of such 
branches, three or four circles of angels or of saints, ncctirding 
to the subject represented, were occasionally exliibiteil, dlie 
whole of this structure, which sometimes represented a Lily, 
sometimes a Tree, but most frequently a Cloud, or soiuethuig 
similar, was concealed by the cotton-wool, and was occupied, 
as we have before said, by cherubim, serapliim, &c., oi 
covered with golden stars and otlier ornaments. "Within 
them were concealed peasants or porteis, who carried the 
machine on their shoulders, arranging themselves around the, 
wood-work, which wc liavc called a fiame, to the iiiidei pait 
of which wcic fixed cu.sliions of leather filled with feathns, 
cotton, 01 some other soft and yielding material, to prevent 
the weight from pressing too painfully on their shoulders. 
The stairs fur asetmding these structures and every other 
part, being covered, as we have said above, w'ith cotton-wool, 
a very good effect was produced, and all these, contruances 
were called iVwro/e (clouds). Behind these erections followed 
men on horseback, and soldiers of various kinds on foot, 
according to the demands of the event to be repiesented, ay 
they do in the present day beliind the cars or other cairiagcs 
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used instead of the lioie described. Of the l.itfer 

I have, by tlie hand of Cccea, in niy Book of Drawings some 
specimens, which aie certainly veiy iiigemuurt and well con- 
trived, displaying much varied inveiiUuu It was after tiie 
plans of the same master that those liguies of Saints weie 
made winch accompanied or were earned m those pro- 
cessions ; some dead, others suilering torments of didercnt 
kinds, many appearing to be transpierced by a spear or 
sword, others with a dagger in the throat, or with \auoiis 
weapons in diderent parts of their persona; n'spceting all 
winch, as it is now known to every one, that these appear- 
ances are produced with tlic sword, spear, or dagger liroken, 
the pieces of which were held fiini on each sulig and kept 
opposite each otlier by means of an iron ring, taking away 
the part which lias to seem fixed in the person of the sidfcr(‘r, 
I will say no more of that matter, save only that they were 
for the most part invented by Cecca. There wore also giants 
walking in those processions, and they were contrived after 
the following manner: — persons well accustomed to walk on 
stilts, provided themselves with such as were five or six 
braccia from the ground, and having prepared great masks, 
vestments, and imitations of weapons, to represent the heads, 
hands, limbs, armour, &c of giants, they mounted the stilts, 
and, moving dexterously along, appeared really to he giants. 
There was, however, a man before them who carried a pike, 
or pole, on whicli the giant supported himself witli one hand, 
but this was so managed that it seemed to he his ivcapim, 
whether axe, lance, or enormous sword, such as that, fur 
example, which, according to the romance of tlie poet, was 
borne by Morgante. And as lliey had giants, so abo had 
they giantesses, which was certainly a pleasing and wondcrl'ul 
spectacle Different from these, again, were tlic pluiiitoiiH, 
or disembodied spirits; for these, having no other than their 
own proper form, being nevertheless mounted on stilts five 
or six braccia high, moved along in such a manner Itat llu'y 
appeared to be really phantoms. They also had a man 
before them with a pole to give them aid, but it is affirmed 
that some were able to walk perfectly well, oven at that 
height, without supporting themselves by any assistance 
whatever ; and he who knows what tlie Florentines are, will 
have no difliculty in believing it. I say nothing of the 
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Montaglii of Florence, who surpassed every thing that had 
ever before been seen in ascending and dancing on the rope; 
but whoever knew a man, called Finidino, who died about 
ten years since, knows well that to him, the ascending to any 
height on a rope or cord, the springing from the walls of 
Florence to the earth, and walking on stilts much higher 
than those above-named, were things as easy as to other 
men is the walking on plain ground. Wherefore, it is by no 
mcams wonderful that the men of those times who, for the 
sake of gain, or from other motives, practised themselves in 
such exercises, should do what we have related, or even 
much more. 

I will not here speak of the waxen tapers which were 
painted in many hinciful ways, hut so clumsily, that they have 
given a name to inferior pictures, insomuch that people call 
badly executed paintings, “puppets of wax.” I will meiely 
mention that, in the time of Cccca, these were for the most 
part laid aside. Cluuiots, resembling the triumphal cars 
now m use, were adopted at this time. The first of these was 
that of the Mint, wdiich was brought to great peifection, as 
w^e may even now perceive, since the cumpti oilers and mas- 
ters of the Mint permit it to appear every year on the festi- 
val of St. John.’’ On the upper part stands one who 
represents San (Jiovanni, with angels, and many other saints, 
around and beneath him, all represented by living persons. 
It was determined, no long time since, that a chariot should be 
made for every place that should offer a wax-light, that the 
festival might be honoured magnificently, and these w^ere 
constructed to the number of ten ; but various events, which 
took place some short time afterwards, prevented that inten- 
tion from being further proceeded with. That first cliaiiot 
of the Mint, then, was made under the direction of Cecca, Ly 
Domenico, Marco, and Giuliano del Tasso, t who were then 
among the first masters working in wood-carving that could be 

* Thii Festival of St John, after having undergone various changes, was 
Holenini/ed foi +he last time m the year 1807. The Chariot of the Mint, 
with ioiir otheib, then in ciistencc, were destroyed during the French do- 
mination 

f To these members of the artistic family of Tasso, Vasari makcf 
fuithor allusion in the life of Benedetto Maiano. In the life of Niccol^ 
Tribolo, another Ta'^so, also a worker in wood, is cited as the builder of the 
Loggia di Mcico-ta — Ed. Flor., 1832-8, 
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found in Florence. And in this specimen they merit to be 
foiumeudedj among oilier things, lor the management of the 
fore wheels, wdiich are so constructed, that m turning sliarp 
corners tliey permit the vehicle to be moved with as little shak- 
ing as possible, which is important, but principally on account 
of those who stand fastened to the summit of the carriage. 

The same master constructed a kind of ediiice for the 
cleansing and restoration of the Mosaic in the Tribune of 
San Giovanni ; this scatfolding could be turned, raised, or 
lowered at pleasure, and taken to any part of the 'wnik, 
ai>d that with so much ease, that Uvo persons could manage it. 
By this contrivance Cecca obtained very great reputation.*" 

When the Florentines were invading Pianealdoli, this 
master was with the army, and managed to iiudermine the 
place, so that the soldiers got into tlie city without striking 
a blow. But afterwards, having accompanied the same army 
to another fortress, as evil destiny would have it, he wuis 
killed while attempting to measure certain heights from a 
difficult point : for Cecca, having put hi.s licad over the 
wall for the purpose of dropping a plumb-line, was seen by a 
certain priest, who was with the enemy, and wdio dreaded the 
genius of that master more than all the power of the army, — 
this man, therefore, discharging a cross-bow at the engineer, 
fixed the shaft in liis head in such sort, that the poor Cecca 
died immediately. t Flis death and the loss of Ins services 
caused much giief to the army and to all his fellow citizens. 
But as there was no remedy, they sent Ins remains to 
Florence, where he received honourable iiiteiment from the 
sisters of San Piero Scheraggio, who buried him in the church 
of that saint ; his likeness in marble was afterwards erected in 
the same building, and beneath it is the following epitaph — 

Fahrum magister Cicca,natus oppidis wl obi,idendi^ tucndiii, hic jacet. 
Vxxxt an xxxxi. mem w, dies xw, Obiit pio patria tclo ictus. Ptui s(i~ 
rores monumentum fecerutit Mccccvcrv. 

* This scaffolding was erected in 1482, wlicn Ceoc.i was made capo^ 
maestro of the works, by way of reward for that service. See Life of Alosao 
Baldovinetti, vol. i p. 67. 

f This happened m 1488. — See Machiavclli, Stone Fiorcnlinc. lib, vni. 
^Ed.Flor.,lUSi. 

J The bust and inscription were lost in 1561, when part of the church 
k>f San Pietro Scheiaggio was demolished to make a site for the new wing 
elected by order of Co^wno I. — JCd. Flor ^ 1632-8 
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DON BARTOLOMMEO, ABBOT OF SAN CIEMENTE. 

[B0K,N hob. DILD 1191. 

Rakeiy does it happen that the man of iipriji;ht mind 
and exemplary life is left unprovided by Heaven with valu- 
able friends and an honourable position; rarely dues he hiil 
to be held in respect for his excellences while living, or to 
be venerated and mo a rnfully regretted after his death, by all 
who have known him. Such was the case with Hon Barto- 
lommeo della Gatta, Abbot of San Clemente, in Aiezzo, who 
was in many ways most admii'able, and was commendable in 
all his actions. 

This artist, who was a monk in the Carmelite Monastery 
of the Angeli in Florence, was much devoted to miniature 
painting in his youth (perhaps fa* leasons snnilai to those 
assigned in the Life of Don Lorenzo as the cause', by which that 
master was influenced), and displayed singular ability in all 
things relating to design. Of tins wm have evidence in the 
miniatures executed by him for the monks of Santa Flora 
and Lncilla, in the abbey of Aiezzo, more especially in 
those of a missal which was given to Pope ^lxtus, and 
wherein there is a most admirable l^assion of Christ , it is in 
the first leaf of the “Prayers to be offen'd in private/’ There 
are likewise others of great merit by his hand in San JMar- 
tino, in the cathedral church of Lucca.* 

No long time after the completion of these works, the 
Abbey of ‘^’an Clemente of Arezzo was confericd on this 
father by Mariotto IMaldoli, a native of Arezzo, and General 
of the Camaldulines, who was of the same family to which 
that Maldolo also belonged, by whom the site and lands of 
Camaldoli were bestowed on San Komualdo, founder of the 
Caimelites. Giateful for that benefit, Don Baitolommeo 
afterwards laboured much for this General and for his Order. 
The plague of 1468 ensued soon after, on account of which 

* No nimuture executed by Don Bartolommeo can now be indicated 
witn oerlaint}, tbc choial books of numerous mnnahteiies having been 
flUameiully despoiled of their miniaturea, as hab been lemaiked in Uie 
bfe of Doi LorenzOy voi. i, 
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the abbot went but little without, as was tlie case with niany 
others, and therefore occupied himself in painting large 
figures, when, seeing that he succeeded according to hia 
wishes, he commenced the execution of various works. Tlu‘ 
first of these was a figure of San Rocco, whicdi lie painted on 
panel for the rectors of that brotherhood in /Vrezzo ; tliivS i^ 
now in the chamber of audience, where tlie members are 
■wont to assemble. San Rocco recommends the jieople of 
Arezzo to the Virgin, and in this picture Don Daitulommeo 
depicted the piazza of the city with the holy lunise of the 
brotherhood, and a company of Becchini who me letuniing 
from burying the dead." lie likewise painted another San 
Rocco, also on panel, for the church of San Piero,! and in 
this he depicted the city of Arezzo exactly as it was at that 
time, v hen it was very ditfereiit from what it now is. Another 
picture on the same subject, but greatly superior to the two 
before mentioned, was painted by this master for the chnpid 
of the Lippi family in the capitular church of Arezzo, and 
in this the San Rocco is a regularly beautiful figure, and 
almost the best that Don Bartolommeo ever prodiiC(‘d ; the 
head and hands could not possibly be more beautiful or more 
natural than they are.| In the same city of Arezzo, and in 
the church of San Piero, where the Servites have their abode, 
this master painted a picture of the angel Raphael ; and in 
the same place he executed the portrait of the Eeato Jacopo 
Filippo, ofPiacenza.§ 

At a later period, being invited to Rome, Don PKirtolom- 
meo painted a stoiy in the chapel of Pope Sixtus, in com- 
pany with Luca da Cortona and Pietro Perugino ; and having 
returned to Arezzo, he painted a St. Jerome in Penitence, 
for the chapel of the Gozzari in the episcopal churcli. The 
saint is represented -with wasted form, shaven head, and eyes 

* This picture is now suspended in the guaid-chamher oftlio Fintcrmty. 
The figure is of the size of life, and bcais an inscription which lecites the 
names of the rectois. 

t* The St Roch executed for the church of San Piero is not now in 
Arezzo, and is said to have been taken to Campriano, where an ignorant 
painter changed San Rocco to San Maitino, by the addition of the mantle. 
^Ed, Flor., 1832-8. 

J Still in good preservation. — Ibid. 

$ Not in Piacenza, but inPaenza. This work, with that previously de- 
scribed, IB lost, — 7Ud. 
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riveted to the cross ; he is stinking his breast, and the force 
of the passions, still raging in that excessively attenuated 
form, is rendered clearly manifest. An immense crag is 
represented in this work with other rocks ; among the clefts 
of which certain stoiies, from the life of the saint, are de- 
picted in small figuies of extraordinary grace.* In the 
church of Sant’ Agostino, this master painted a Coronation 
of Our Lady in fresco, in a chapel belonging to the Nuns of 
the Thiid Order, as they were called; a work which was 
much commended, and was indeed very well done. Eeneatli 
tins woik, in another chapel, is a very large picture of the 
Assumption, by this master, with numerous angels, singularly 
well dressed in textures of extreme tenuity. This work has 
been highly extolled, for a picture executed in tempera, and 
certainly does exhibit very good design, and is finished 
with great care. In the lunette over the door of the church 
of San Donato, in the fortress of Arezzo, Don Bartolommeo 
painted the Virgin with the Child in hei' mms . she is accom- 
panied by San Donato, and San Giovanni Gualherto; all these 
figures are exceedingly beautiful. In the abbey of Santa 
Flora, in the same city, there is a chapel painted by our artist, 
near tlie principal door of the church ; in this is a figure of 
San Benedetto, and other saints, all executed with much 
grace, facility, and softness. [■ For Gentile of Urhino, bishop 
of Arezzo, who was his most trusted friend, and with whom 
he lived in close intimacy, Don Bartolommeo painted a Dead 
Christ in one of the chapels of the episcopal palace, and in a 
Loggia, he executed the portrait of the bishop, with that of 
his vicar, and of the notary Ser Matteo Francini, who is 
reading a bull to him.J He painted his own portrait there in 
like manner, with those of certain canons of that city. For the 
same bisliop this master designed a Loggia which joins the 
palace to the episcopal church, and is level with the floor 


* The Go7zari chapel was demoashed in 1796, when the St. Jerome of 
Don Bartolommeo was cut out of the wall and removed to the hall cf the 
chapter-hnusc, where it is still preserved. This removal was effected by 
the care ot the Cav. Angelo Lorenzo do’ Giudici, of Aiezzo. 

-•* None cf the works here enumerated are now in existence, 
t These pictures were destroyed towards the end of the sixteenth century 
when trie episcopal pamce was ivlmost entirely rebuilt by the Bishop Pietic 
Usimbardi. 
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of those buildings. In the centre of this gallorv the bishop 
intended to have bis tomb constructed in the inauiier of a 
chapel, proposing to be buried therein, but his death took 
place before the work could l>c completed, and it ccmhO- 
quently remained unlinishcd ; for although hc‘ left or(I(‘ra 
that the work should be continued by liis suocivssor, yet 
nothing more was done; and so it happens for the most 
part to such undertakings as are left to be com])leted by 
others after the death of their projector. The abbot 
decorated a large and beautiful chapel in the catbi'dral for 
the same bishop; hut as this work had but a slioit existence, 
I need not speak further concerning it | 

In addition to the works here enumerated, Don Jlai-tolom- 
meo executed many others for dilferent places in all quarters 
of the city; among them were three figures in the ehapel of 
the nuns of Sant’ Orsina4 in the convent of the Canuine. 
At Castiglione, in the Aretinc territory, this master painted 
a picture in tempera for the chapel of the high altar in the 
capitular church of San Giuliano. This work contains a 
singularly beautiful figure of tlie Virgin, with San Giuliano 
and St. Michael the archangel; both finely executed and 
delicately finished, more particularly the San Giuliano ; his 
eyes are fixed on the Divine Child, which is in the arms of 
Our Lady, and the thought of his having killed his father 
and mother § seems to be deeply afHicting him. In a cluqKd 
near this is a painting which was formerly on tlie door of 
an old organ, whereon is depicted a San Michele, considered 
most admirable, and an Infant, also in the arms of a woman, |j' 
which seems absolutely alive* 

■** The Loggia was enlarged in the last century, by the Bishop Benedetto 
Falconcini. The Bishop Gentile was buried in the catheJial, and hwarnis 
only now occupy the place designed for his tomb..— LW. Flor,, 183i-8. 

t The ancient cathedral of Aiezzo, which was without the city, w.is aban- 
doned m 1203. Yet vanous works of art weie executed therein, down to » 
late period, and these were, for the most part, destroyed in 15t 

{ The paintings of Sanf Orsina, as well as those of the Carmine, hav( 3 t 
ceased to exist. 

§ This parricide was involuntary : for the Legend of the Saint (St. Julian 
Hospitator), the English reader is refericd to Mrs. Jameson.— ti/ 
Sacred and Legendary Art, vol. li p. 3fl3. 

11 The woman here alluded to is Thcodoia Visconti, who is predentin^ 
son to St. MichaeL The pictui« ia now lu the Sacristy. 
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For the nuns of the Murate in Arezzo, Don Bartolomnieo 
painted the chapel of the high altar, a picture that has been 
much extolled. At IMonte San Savino, he decorated a 
tabernacle opposite to the palace of the Cardinal di Monte, 
also greatly admired ; and at Borgo San Sepolcro, where is 
now the episcopal church, he painted a chapel, from which 
lie derived great honour and advantage 

Don Clemcnte-| was a man of versatile genius; he was 
not only a great musician, but likewise constructed organs 
of lead with his own hands, and in San Domenico he made 
one of mill-board, wliich has preserved a sweet and good tone 
to this day-l There was, besides, another in San Clemente, 
by the same master ; this was built above the choir, but the 
key-board is in the choir below — a very judicious arrange- 
ment, seeing that the cloister is small, and having but few 
monks, the abbot desired that the organist should be able to 
sing in the choir as well as play the organ. The abbot, 
Don Bartolommeo, loved his Order; he acted like a true 
minister and not squanderer of sacred things ; he improved 
his benefice by various buildings, and bestowed on it many 
of his paintings. Among other services, was that of re- 
building the principal chapel of his church, which he also 
adorned with pictures ; and in two recesses, standing one on 
each side of the chapel, he painted figures, one of San Bocco, 
the other of San Bartolommeo ; but both are now destroyed, 
as is the church itself. § 

The Abbot of San Clemente, who was a good and exem- 
plary churchman, left a disciple in painting, Matteo Lappoli 
of Arezzo, who was an able and experienced painter, as may 
be seen by the works from his hand which are in the chapel 
of San Sebastian, in the church of Sant^ Agostino. There 
is also a San Sebastian in relief by this artist, in a niche of 
the same chapel, with fitgnres of San Biagio, San Rocco, 
Sant’ Antonio of Padua, and San Bernardino, all painted by 
the master in question. In the same chapel is likewise an 

* This work, Tvith that prc'viously described, has peiished, 

t Here Vasaii gives the Abbot the name of his Abbey. 

J This paper-osgam has now yielded, as wifi be readily supposed, to the 
action of time — Mas^selh. 

§ This happened in 1547. The citv gate, near which the church 
k still called. San Clementeir-i^fo? Editian of 1771. 
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Annunciation, byMatteo Lappoli, ivitli the four Evaugclist.% 
in fresco, on the ceiling, very well and ean'fully executed. 
In another chapel, on the left, as we enter by the side door 
of the church, is a fresco by the hand of tliis master, repre- 
senting Our Lady, with the Angel of tlie Annunt‘iation ; in 
the figure of the Angel is tlie portrait of Giulian Ihicci, tlum 
a youth, and of a most beautiful aspect. Above the same 
door, on the outside, Matteo painted aiiotlier Aimunciution, 

ith St. Peter and St Paul on each side. Tlic face of the 
Madonna is the portrait of the motlier of IVIessm’ Pietro 
Aretino, a poet of great renown."'^ In San Francesco, Matteo 
Lappoli painted a picture for the chapel of San lleiiiardino, 
in which is a figure of that saint, which almost seems to be 
alive, and is so beautiful that it must bo considered the b(‘st 
this artist ever executed. In the catlicdial also Matteo 
painted a picture in tempera, for the chapel of the Pietrarna- 
leschi family, wherein he depicted a Sant’ Ignazio, most 
admirably executed ; t and in the Capitular Church, on en- 
tering by the upper door, which opens on the Piazza, there 
are figures of Sant’ Andrea and St. Sebastian botli by this 
master. For the brotherhood of the Trinity, Matteo Lappoli 
executed a work which may be counted among the best he ever 
performed ; it was painted at the command of Buoninsogna 
Buoninsegni, of Arezzo. This was a Crucifix for an altar ; 
on each side stood San Eocco and San Martino, and at the 
foot were two figures kneeling ; one of these was a poor man, 
meagre and haggard, and wretchedly clothed; from his 
breast proceeded a sort of radiation, the rays of which went 
directly towards the wounds of the Saviour, on whom the eyes 
of the saint were earnestly fixed. The other was a rich 
man, clothed in purple and fine linen, with joyous and 
rubicund face, but the rays proceeding from him while 
adoring Christ, appeared, although they also came from Ins 
heart, as did those of the poor man, not to go directly to the 
wounds of the Saviour, but to be scattered and dispersed 
over a broad landscape, exhibiting fields covered with com 

* paintings executed m Sant’ Agostino, have perished.— 

These works have all perished, or been lost. In like manner, the 
picture of the Pietiamaleschi Chapel has long been lost, and the frcscoet 
are destioyed. 

X Of these pictures, the St Sebastian axone remains. 
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and aattlc, with gardc^ns^ and various objc*its of a similar 
kind; some being diverted towaids the sea by certain barks, 
laden with meichandize, and otheis^ in fine, towards tables, 
whereat inoney-cdiangeis were seated; all these things were 
depicted by Matteo Lappoli with judgment, ability, and 
great caie; but they were destroyed no long time after, 
when a chapel was constructed in that place. Beneath the 
pulpit of the capitular church, the same artist painted Chiist 
bearing his Cross, for Messer Leonardo Albcrgotl'i. ^ 

An Aretine monk, of the Servites, who painted the facade 
of the Belichini Palace in Arezzo, was also a disciple of the 
abbot of San Clemente, and there are two chapels in the 
church of San Pietro, one beside the other, both painted in 
fresco by the same monk.f 

Doimmico Pecoii, of Arezzo, was another disciple of Don 
Bartolonimoo ; and a picture m tempera, at San Saigiano, 
comprising three figures, is by his hand,^; as is likewjsc a 
Gonfalon or Standard, painted in oil, to be carried in pro- 
cession by the brotheihood of Santa JVlaria Maddaleiia, a 
very hue wuik : for Messer Picsentino Bisdoinini, Dome 
nico painted a figure of Sant* Apollonia, similar to tliat 
above-named, to be placed in the chapel of Sant* Andrea, iii 
the csipitular church. § He likewise completed many works 
left uidimshed by his master, as for example, the picture of 
San Sebastian and Fabiano. in San Piero, executed for the 
Benucci family. || This artist also painteil the picture of the 
High Altar in the church of Sant’ Antonio, a Virgin, 
namely, of most devout aspect, with several Saints ; and as 
Our Lady is in the act of adoring the Divine Child, which 
she holds in her lap, the master has depicted a little Angel 
kneeling behind her, who upholds the Infant on a cushion, 
the Madonna not being able to support him, because she is 

* This work had disappeared when Bottari wrote (1759). 
t These works have perished, 
t This picture is lost. 

§ The Sant’ Apollonia is also lost The reader will find the legend at 
his “Virgin and Martyr” in the hefore-cited woik of Mrs. Jameson — 
Poetry of Sacred and Legendary Ait^ vol. n. p 195, et seq, 

Jj 1 his picture was removed trom the church of San Pietro in the last 
century, and wag taken to the church of Campriano, outiide Arez 20 .— A’d, 
iJ’/or., 1832. 

voL.n. o 
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in prayer with hor joiiuMl.* * * § In a cliapol of the 

church of San Giu.stino, Donnaiico painUMl th<‘ Adoration of 
the Magi in fn‘^co, lor Mchhcr Antonio Kottdh ,“1 and for the 
brotherhood of the Madonna he painted a vi'ry larg(‘ picture 
in the <*apitiilar ehureh, whendu lu‘ represeiitial the Ma- 
donna in tlu‘ air, with tlit‘ petiple of Arezzo binieath. In 
thi'^ work Domenn'o wa*^ assisted by a Spanish painter, who 
painted well m oil, with the practice of which Pecori was 
not so fainihar as with that of tempera ; there aiv^ many por- 
traits from the life in this pieture4 M itli the asMstaiiee of 
the same artist Domenico executed a picture for the brother- 
hood of the Trinity, ri’presenting the circnmcision of Our 
Lord, which was considered an excellent work ;§ and in the 
garden of Santa Flora he painted a Nod 7ne Tangcre in 
fresco.ll Finally, Domcnicc Pecori painted a picture with 
many figures in the capitular church, for the dean of the 
archives, Messer Donato Marinelli. This work exhibits 
great power of invention, good design, and most careful exe- 
cution, insomuch that it both did, and continues to do, great 
honour to the master. For this work, as Domenico was be- 
coming old, he called in the aid of Capanna, a Sienese 
painter, and a tolerably good artist, by whom many fronts of 
buildings, in his native city, were decorated in cliiaro-scuro, 
and many pictures painted. It may indeed be supposed, if 
we may judge from the little left by this master, that, liad 
his life been of longer continuance, lie would have done 
much honour to his art % Domenico had painted a canoiiy in 
oil. for the brotherhood of Arezzo, an exceedingly rich and 
costly work. This was sent to the church of San Francesco 
not many years since, to adorn a Paradise, construMed almost 

* This picture, somewhat injured by i e-touching, is now in the Sacristy of 
the Cathedral of Arezzo the church of Sant’ Antonio having been 'de- 
stroyed. 

f Hoselli, not Rotelli. This work had ceased to exist in Bottan’s time. 

X Still in its place The Spanish painter may probably be that Gio- 
vanni Spagnuolo, called Lo Spagna, mentioned by Vasari among the dis- 
ciples of Pietro Perugino. (p) — S ee Gaye, vol ii.p 89 . 

§ Now in the parish church of Sant’ Agostino. 

II This work is still in existence, but much injured, the place being used 
by the gardeners as a tool -house. 

Of Capauna Vaaari speaks again in the life of Periim. 
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clfjfle to the ceiling of the church, for a representation on the 
festival of S8 Giovanni and Paolo : the number of lights 
used for that occasion set fire to the place, when tne canopy 
was burnt, together with the person who represented the 
figure of God the Father ; for, being tied fast, he could not 
escape, as did those who personated the angels, and was 
therefore consuni ed with numerous vestments and ornaments. 
The spectators also suffered greatly ; for all, being terrified 
by the conflagiation, struggled with furious eagerness to get 
out of the church ,* and, as every one would be first, about 
ninety persons were trampled to death by the crowd, a most 
deplorable event. ^ The canopy was afterwards recon- 
structed with increased splendour, and was painted by Gior- 
gio Vasari. Domenico ultimately gave his attention to the 
painting of glass windows, and there were three in the 
cathedral by Ins hand, but they were mined by the aitiUery 
in the wars. 

The painter, Angelo di Lorentino, was also a disciple of 
Don Bartolommeo, and was a man of considerable ability. 
The lunette over the door of San Domenico t "vvas painted 
by him, and had he been duly assisted he would have be- 
come a very good master. 

The abbot of San Clemente died in his eighty-third year ; 
he had given the des'gn and prepared the model fur the 
church of Our Lady of Tears, hut this he did not live to 
complete, and it was afterwards finished hj different mas- 
ters :I to Don Bartolommeo then belongs, as we have seen, 
the reputation of having been at once a miniaturist, architect, 
painter, and musician. He received honourable sepulture 
from his monks in liis Abbey of San Clemente, and his works 
were always esteemed so highly in his native city, that the 
following verses were placed over his tomb, where they may 
still be read.§ 


* The Florentine Edition of 1771) citing the registers of the period, m 
forms ns that this unhappy event occurred m 155b'. The deaths amounted 
to hixty-six; and the unfoitunate man^vho was huint, was a Senate Monk, 
named Benedetto. 

{ Still in its place. 

The [greater part is from the design of Don Bortolomraeo. Antonio 
il San Gallo, and Andrea cf Monte San Savino, also took pwt in the work, 
f The tomb was destroy m the demolition ot the Ablxy- 

o 2 
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Plnqehat duett JJt’f/sjs, roTidtba: ivdts 
Nn'un; Pan ca}t}}pc'>.,Ji'it(}a puma tun 
Kan tanii'H t.v vut^is mtcum cctlttiejit ul/us 
QuiT trts unitui', /utt Juno. 

This master died in 14G1,^ liavino: add(‘(l new beauties to 
the art of luiniature-paiiitinii^, as is manib'St from all lus 
works, and further evidenee uf which wdl bc‘ fouml m certain 
examples from liis baud, in our book of diMwiii^s Ihs 
manner was afterwards imitated by Girolamo Padovano,| in 
the miniatures c»f certain books, which he adoiiKal for 
Santa Maria Nuova in Florence,:!: as it was by Glieraido, a 
Florentine miniaturist, and by Attavantc, who was aKo called 
Vante ^ Of the latter, mention has been made ehi-wherrs 
more particularly of his works now }>reseived ui t-'miice, 
respecting which 1 have carefully ins(‘rl(Ml a noti(‘i‘, .scut to 
mo by certain Venetian gentlmncn, for whose satisfaction, 
since tliey had taken the pains to collect all they .sent me, 
I have been willing to relate the whole a.s they wrote it, 
and the rather, as I had not the opportunity of forming a 
judgment from actual inspection. 


TITE FLORENTINE MINIATURE PAINTER, GIIRRARDO. 
[borx . . — \7as still working in the caily years nf the sixteenth ccnUin ] 

Of all the enduring works performed by means of colour 
there is none better calculated to resist the attacks of air and 
water than mosaic ; and well was this known to the elder 

* Obviously an error of the copyist, or press, foi 14,0]. 

Girolaino of Padua is also called Del Santo. — See the Gutda dx Padax^a^ 
published for the Scientific Association, in 1642. 

t The same causes which have prevented us from ascertaining wiicther 
anj' works of Don Bartolommeo weic yet to be found in tlie illuminated 
hooks now in the church of the hospital of Santa Maria Nuova, pievcnt us 
horn ascertaining whether any by Girolamo Padovano btill lemain there, 
^Ed. Floi., 1849 

§ In the Giunti edition, this passage runs thus : " Gherardo, a Florentine 
miniature painter, who was called Vante,” but this is manifestly an ntniH- 
«ioE, which later editions have supplial as above, and We follow the ii ex- 
ample. 
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Lorenzo de’ Medici,* who, being a man of talent, and one 
who respected ancient memoiiDls, sought to bring once inoie 
into use that art which had, for many years, remained hul- 
den.l Receiving great pleasure from painting and scal])- 
ture, he could not fail to have an interest in mosaic also ; 
and perceiving that Gherardo, then a painter of miniature, s, 
and a man of much ingenuity, was inquiring into the diili- 
culties oi‘ that art, Lorenzo, as one who constantly assisted 
those in whom he found the germ of genius, favoured him 
greatly ; wherefore, associating Gherardo with Domenico 
del Ghirlandajo, he caused him to obtain from the Wardens 
of the works of Santa Maria del Fiore, a commission to exe- 
cute decorations for the chapels of the Transepts, and in the 
first instance that of the Sacrament, where reposes the body 
of San Zanohi. Thus put forward, Gherardo, exerting tlie 
utmost powers of hi,s mind, would, without doubt, have ac- 
complished admiiahle woiks in company with Domenico, had 
not death interposed to pi event him, as we may judge from 
the eommeiiccinent made in that chapel, but which remained 
unfinished ;j: 

Gherardo, in addition to his ability as a mosaic master, 
was an excellent miniature painter, and executed laige 
figures aUo in mural paintings. Without the gate of Santa 
Croce there is a Tabernacle in fresco by his hand, and 
another within the city of Florence, at the end of the Yia 
Larga, which is highly extolled. § On the front of the 
church of San Gilio, near Santa Maria Nuova, beneath the 
story painted by Lorenzo di Bicci, and which represents 
the Consecration of that church by Pope Martin V., Gherardo 
executed a fiesco, depicting the same Pope confciriug the 
Habit of the Order and many privileges, on the Director cf 

* Vasari must here lie understood to mean Lorenzo the Magnificent^ not 
the brothel of Cosimo, pater pa tries — BU Flo?., 1832-8. 

f The piactice of mosaic had never fallen out of use m Florence any 
more than in Venice, Orvieto, and other cities, m all of wliicli the art was 
exercised with gieat success — Masselh, 

{ In thi; following life, that of Ghirlandajo, Vasari describes this work aa 
interrupted by the death of Lorenzo , this happened in 1454. The mosque 
WAS consequently commenced some time pievious to that date. (Bd. Flo?,, 
1832-8.) No part of it now remains — Ihid. 1 845. 

^ The last-mentioned tabernacle, which is near the Piazza di San Marco, 
has been much injured and disfigured by rc-touching. 
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the Ilogpifal. Tii tliLs work there were inueh fewer lijrure? 
tliMi would yi'ein to liu\e been r(‘({inii‘d for tlu‘ du(‘ relutior 
of th(‘ evt'iit, the ^pnee })artly oetuipietl by ;i Taber- 

ntiehb within wliieh was u tijiun* * * § of (hir Laih ; but tliis ha^ 
belli lately removed bv Dmi Isuloro i\roiitJiu(Uo, tlu' new 
Diieetur of the llos}utah who desinal to eonstriiel a <;raiul 
entrance to thii lunuse at that place, and the leniainder of the 
.stoiy has bctni addial by Francesco Brim/ a yonn^ Floren- 
tine painter In this admirable fresco (lhiM*ardo liad pro- 
diKM'd a w'ork wdiicdi it wmnld not be possible for tin' mi'st 
practised master to equal, but with oxceediiiit labour and 
ereat diligeiiee. In the same hospital (.iheiaido painted tin* 
miniatures of numerous books for the church, + wdth sonu* 
for Santa Maria del Fiore, and others for iMattlnas Cor\inu‘=i, 
king of Hungary These last, on the tleath of that, monarch, 
with others by the hand of Vante, and the rest of the mas- 
ters who were working for the Hungarian king in Florence, 
w^ere paid for and taken by the illustrious Lorenzo dt'' 
Medici, who placed them among those so much celebrated 
wdiich lie was preparing for the library, afteiwvards erected 
by Pope Clement VIL4 and which the duke Cosimo has 
now cominanded to be published. § 

Having thus, from a master in miniatures, become a 
painter, as w^e have said, G-herardo, in addition to the wmrks 
already mentioned, prepared a large cartoon, with figures of 
great size, for those of the Evangidists, which he was to exe- 
cute in mosaic, in the chapel of San Zanobi , but bcfoie tin' 
illustrious Lorenzo de’ Medici had caused liini to obtain tlie 
commission for that chapel, Gherardo, to piove that he wms 
w^ell versed in the art of working in mosaic, and to sliow^ 
that he could proceed witlioXit any associate, had executed a 
head of San Zanobi, of the size of life, winch is still pre- 
served in Santa Maria del Fiore, and is placed on the altar 

* This Francesco Brml ia but little known. An artist of the 
name is enumerated among those of the seventeenth century. — Ed. 

1832 - 8 . 

f Some of these are still preserved in the Ai chives of the Institution, 
Among them IS a particulaily rich missal, 

^ X See D’Agincourt, (pi. Ixxix ) One of those executed foi Matthias Cor- 
Yinus, is now in the Library of the V.itic.m, 

§ To be thrown open to the public, that is to s&y.~^Ed. Flor.^ 1832-8* 
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of that saint on days of high solemnity, ir sometimes iu 
other places, as a rare and valuable thing * * * § 

While Glierardo was thus occupied, there were brought 
to Florence certain engravings after the German mannei, by 
Martino | and Albert Durcr ; when, being much pleased with 
that kind ol‘ engraving, Gheiiudo himself took the graver in 
hand, and copied some of those plates most admirably, as may 
be seen from certain specimens wlucli are in our book, togetlicr 
with various designs by the same artist Glierardo painted 
many pictures, which were despatched to distant places ; one 
of these is at Bologna, in the church of San Domenico , it was 
placed in the chapel of Santa Catenna of Siena, (repre- 
senting that saint,) and is most beautifully painted. In San 
Marco at Florence, this master painted the lunette above the 
Table of Indulgences with small figures of much grace. § 
But the more entirely he satisfied otliers by his works, the 
less could Glierardo satisfy himself with them, mosaic only 
excepted, and in this kind of painting he was rather the 
rival and competitor than the companion or associate of 
Domenico Gliirlandajo; nay, Glierardo would have become 
most excellent in that department of art if he had li\cd 
longer, since he spared no pains and had made himself 
master of most of the useful secrets and processes con- 
nected therewith. 

Some affirm that Attavante, otherwise Vante, a Florentine 
painter in minature, of whom we have before spoken more 
than once, was a disciple of Glierardo, as was also Stefano, 
likewise a Florentine minature painter ; but I feel persuaded, 
from the circumstance of both living at the same time, that 
Attavante was rather the friend and companion of Ghcraitlo 
than his disciple. The latter died when considerably ad- 
vanced in years, leaving all his possessions m art to his disci- 
ple, Stefano. And this Stefano, having devoted himself no long 
time after to architecture, abandoned every thing belonging 

* The custom of placing this work on the altar yearly erected in the 
centre of the church on the feBtiVid of San Zanobi is still continued. — • 
Massellu 

f Martin SchGn, or Schongauer; commonly called by the Italiana, Buoa 
llarVno — See Zam, EnaHopcdia Metodica. 

i Now in the Pontifical Gallery in Bologna, 

§ IhiB work IS lost. 
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to illuminating and painting in miniature to the elder 
Boccardiiio, * by whom the greater part of the bookti in the 
Abbey of Florence were illuminated.'!' Gherardo departed 
this fife at the age of seventy-three, and his works date 
about the year of our redemption 1470.^ 


DOMENICO GHIRLANDAJO,§ FLORENTINE PAINTEU. 
[born 1449 — DlhJ> ABOUT 1498.] 

Domenico, son of Tommaso del Ghirlandajo, who, by the 
pre-eminence of his talents and the importance and number 
of his works, is entitled to be placed among the first and 
most excellent masters of his time, was formed by nature to 

* Bottan obseives that no farther notice of Stefano and Bnccartlino was 
to be found in his day, but later Italian writers mention t^\o artists of the 
name, both illuminators or miniatuiibts The artist here alluded to by 
Vasari, was called Giovanni di Giuliano. His name, with that of FiancesL'D, 
his son, will be found in the old book of the paintcis befaic cited, umlei the 
date 1525. 

f The leader who shall desire minute details on this siiltject, is lofcired 
to Schottky, Pergamentmalereieri, See., dei> Mittelaltei s — iNluiiicli, Idd.h 
Shaw and Madden, Coloured Oinmnent'-,, &c , London, 1835. i)i \\ aa^a'ii, 
JRnse. Kfinstu'e)ke, &c. See also Bastard's costly woik on nuniatim' 
painting, published ui Pans, &c. On the suppiession of this coin eat l)v 
the French Government, the miniatures were m many insttLiiees cut luua 
the bonks; in other®, books and illuminatioris were destro}ed togctliei 

f It has been generally agreed, among the annotators on our ,iuthor, 
to accept these dates as an intimation of the time about which the woiks ot 
the master ceased to appear, or sometimes as that of his death ; hut thin 
cannot here be the case, since the mosaics of the chapel of San Zanohi vvcie 
not commenced until somewhere about 1490; and the punts of Martin 
Shon and Albert Durer did not appear in Italy until the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. Gherardo must consequently have been living, and even 
woiking in the early years of that century. He must therefore have been 
tlic suivivor of Ghirlandajo, who died m 1495. 

§ Much dispute has aiisen concerning the true name of this master, whom 
Del Migliore and Orlando call Cm 7 ado, or Ue Cur^adt; but Manni (m a 
note to Baldinucci), and after him the later annotators, affirm Cttrrado to 
have bean the baptitnal name of Ghirlandajo’s giandfather, and declare hi® 
faaiily name to have been BigQ7dit citing documents in proof. 
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bfi ft paintoT, and followed tlio bent of his disposition, not- 
withstanding the determination to the eontiaiy ol‘ thosi‘ who 
had liim in charge. Impediments thus oliered to tlie inL'hnu- 
tions of youth, frequently nip the most promising iiuiLs of 
genius in the bud, by cunipelling the attention to an ill- 
suited employment, and fuicibly turning it from the vocation 
to which there is a natural impulse ; but Domenico, obeying 
the instinct of his nature, as we have said, obtained for liiin- 
self the highest honours, secured great advantage to art, as 
well as to his kindied, and lus contemporaries; and became 
the joy and delight of lus age. Our aitist was designed 
by his father to learn lus own calling, that of a goldsmith,* 
in which Tommaso was a more than respectable master , the 
greater part of the votive vessels in silver, formerly preserved 
in the church of the Annunciation at Florence, being from 
his hand, as weie the silver lamps of the chapel, which were 
destioyed during the siege of the city in ld29 ; Tommaso 
del Ghirlandaju was the first who invented and made those 
ornamenth woiii on the head by the young giils of Floicnce, 
and called gailands (ghirhuidc), | whence Tommaso acquired 
the name of Ghirlaiidajo. Yet not for being the first in- 
ventor only, hut also on account of the vast number and 
exti aordinary beauty of those made by him, insomuch that 
none could please, as it should seem, but such as came from 
lus woik-rooms. 

Being thus placed to leai'n the art of the goldsmith tliere- 
fore, Domenico, whom this occupation did not satisfy, 
employed himself perpetually in drawing ; he was endowed 
by nature with remarkable intelligence, and possessing 

* A large number of tbe Floientme painters have been oiigiiially gold- 
smith.s, as theieadci will doubtless remember Oigagna, Luca della Robbia, 
(fliibeiti, Liuiiellebclii, Vcuocchio, Audi ea del Saitu , and lastly, thceeceutne 
Cellini. Uthei names might be ailded, aa foi e\<imple, JM.iaolino da P<ini- 
c<ilo, Snndio Botticelli, ilxc ; but we are here giving a lew of the more dis- 
tinguished only, not a list of the whole — Masi^eUt, 

t The p<Liutings of the eaily masters, and the sumptuary laws of the 
fourteenth cmituiy, suffice to show that ornaments of gold and silver were 
w'orn by Florentine maidens long before Tommaso made them. He was 
piobably called Ghiilandajo, because he sold garlands, or was the son of a 
man who exorcised that trade; since he is himself called a bioke-i, and 
not a goldsmith, in a fiscal document of 14110. Yet he may have been also 
a goldsmith, aa Vasari affirms that he was, before that period, when it i» cer* 
Lun that he was a broker, — Jbkl. Flor,, 1848, 
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admirable taste, with a most correct jiulg^ment in all things 
related to painting; although occupied as a gohlsiuith m 
his earliest youtli, lie yi^t obtained extiaordiiiary hicihty m 
design by continual piactiee, and was so (puck as widl as 
clever, that he is said to have drawn the liki‘ii{‘sst\s of all 
who passed by his workshop, producing the most aiaairate 
rescinbliinee. Of this ability there is a sulUiaent jn-oof in 
the numerous portraits to be found iii his works, and winch 
are truly animated likenesses. 

The first pictures painted hy Domenieo were fur the 
chapel of the Vespucci, in the church of Ogiiissaiiti, where 
there is a Dead Christ with numerous wSaiiils. Ovtn an ai(‘h 
in the same chapel there is a J/iaencordta, whereon Domenico 
has portrayed the likeness of Amerigo Vc'spucei, who sailed 
to the ladies;^ and in the refectory of the convent (of 
Ognissanti) he painted a fresco of the Last Supp(‘r j* * * § Jn 
Santa Croce, at the entrance of the church on the right liund, 
Domenico painted the story of Santo Paolino4 whendiy, 
having acquired great reputation, and attained to high credit, 
he was commissioned by Francesco Sassetti to paint a chapel 
in Santa Trinita,§ with stories from the life of San Francesco; 
a work of great merit, and completed by Domenico with 
infinite grace, tenderness, and love. In the first compart- 
ment of this picture is the representation of a miracle pcT- 
formed by St. Francis, and here the master has givmi an exact 
counterpart of the bridge of the Santa Tiinita with the 
palace of the Spini : in this work St. Fiancis appears hover- 
ing in the air, and restores to life the child who had Ikmui 
dead; among the women standing around are seen the dif- 
ferent emotions of grief for his death, as they are b( aimg him 
to the burial, and of joy and amazement as they behold him 
resuscitated. Dome'nico has likewise shown the monks is- 

* This chapel, being granted to the Baldovinetti family m 1G16, was re- 
built, when the paintings of Ghirkindajo weie covered with whitewubli. — 
£iottai2 

f This fresco still exists, but is much injured, and constantly bc^coniing 
more so by the Inimiditv of the place, it bears the date mcocolxxx. 

t This work has peiished 

§ The p.iintings of this chapel are in fair pieseivation, and are con- 
sidered by good authority to piesent an excellent study for artists, whether 
as regards expressior. or colouring They are engraved by Carlo lAsixuaj 
Kfter drawings by his son, Gio Paolo Lasiiiio. 
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Buing from the church with the ‘Becchin], miMi whose /office it 
irf tc bury the dc'ad, following the cioss and proceeding to 
ihe interment ; all exhibiting perfect truth to nature, as do 
other figures, wlio are expressing the amazi'inent they feel, 
or the happiness they experience, from the cvemi lluw have 
just witnessed. In this picture are the portraits of J\la>o 
degli Albizzi, Messer Agnolo Acciaiuoli, and JMesscr Palla 
Stiozzi, all emiiumt citizens frequently cited in the history of 
Florence. 

A second picture represents St. Francis, when, in the 
presence of the vicar, he refuses to accept the iiiherilance 
devolving on him from his father, Pietro Beniardone, and 
assumes the habit of penitence, which he binds aioiind him 
with the cord of discipline ; in another compartment the same 
saint is depicted as proceeding to Kome, where he obtains 
from Pope Honorius the confirmation of his rule, and presents 
to tliat Poiitilf, roses blooming in the middle of Jamuuy. In 
this story the master represents the Hall of the Consistory 
with the Caidiuals seated around it, a flight of steps h'dds up 
into the hall, and, leaning on the ballustracle, are the half- 
length hguies of various persons portrayed from the life. 
Among the poi traits in this work is that of the illnstrioiis 
Lorenzo de’ Medici the elder. The master likewise depicts 
St. Francis reciuvmg the Stigmata; and in the last of the 
series here described, he represents the Saint dead, with his 
Monks mourning around him. One among them kisses the 
hands of the departed, and the expression in his case could not 
possibly be rendered more perfect by the art of the painter. 
Til ere IS also a bishop, in his episcopal vestments and AVith 
spectacles on his nose ; he is chanting the prayers for the 
dead , and the fact that we do not hear him, alone demon- 
strates to us that he is not alive, but merely painted.*' On 
each side of the altar-piece are two compartments, in one of 
which Domenico painted tlic likeness of Francesco Sassetti 
on liis knees; and in the other that of Madonna Nera his 
wife, with their children (but these last are in the story 
above, when the child is restored to life), and some other 

* Manni considers Ghirlandajo to bave been one of the first masters, L 
not the very first, who ventured to paint a figju.e weaimg spectacles. — Ed- 
F/or.. 1832-8. 
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beaatiful maidens of the same tamil}’', whose names I have 
not be^‘Ti able to discover, all Aveaiin** the and orna- 

ments of that time, a circumstance winch iinptirls no small 
pleasure to the beholder.* * * § On tlui \aulted ceiling (>f the 
chapel are four Sybils, and on the extenial wall is tin* story 
of the Tiburtine Sybil, by whom the Emperor Oclavi.in is 
induced to worship Christ; a fresco of admirable (‘xecution, 
and exhibiting an animation of colouring which is very 
charming, j" Tc these works Domenico added a pieturo lu 
tempera, wherein is the Nativity of Clnist, pauite^l in such 
a manner as to astonish every one who is coiiveisant with 
art; in this work is the portrait of the master himself, wutli 
certain heads of shepherds, which are considered wonderfully 
line.J In our book we have drawings of the Sybil, and of 
some other parts of that work, most admirably executed m 
chiaro-scuro ; we have also the perspective exhibiting the 
bridge of Santa Trinita. 

For the Brotherhood of the lugesuati, Domenico painted 
the altar-piece of the high altar with various Saints kneeling 
around the Virgin, San Giusto, bishop of Yolterra namely, 
titular saint of that church ; San Zanohi, Bishop of 
Florence ; the Angel Raphael, San Michele, in magnificent 
armour, with some others ; and of a truth Domenico merits 
praise for this work, seeing that he was the lirst who 
attempted to imitate borderings and ornaments ol‘ gold with 
colours, which had, up to that time, not been tlu' custom. 
But Domenico did away in a great measiiie with tliose 
flourishes and scrolls formed with gypsum or bole and gold, 
which were better suited to tlie decorating of tiip(\stiy or 
hangings, than to the paintings of good masters. § But more 
beautiful than any of the other figures is that of Our Lady, 
who has the Child in her arms, and four little Angels around 

* The clrcsaes of these Tromen have been injured to some extent by tlie 
laddeis which are i eared against them when the church is deunated* with 
hangings nn acco'int of fescivals — Ed Ftor,, 1832-8. 

{ This pait of the work has perished. — Ibid, 

This picture, which bears date McoccLXXXV., is now in the Floientine 
Gallery of the Fine Aits — Ibid 

§ This truly suipnsing pictuie is still preserved in the chinch of St John, 
now called Della Calza- But the other saints,” mentioned by Vasan, in 

Addition to the ten f cures eiiumeiated, are not to be found ui the work. 

JEd. Flor , 184 9* 
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lier. This picture, tlisn wliicli nothing better bo 

executed in tempera, wa^ at that time in the (diiuvli Ixijong- 
ing to the above-named friars, without the gate Inch (»]ieiis 
on the roadtoPinti; but that building having bi'cn aflcr- 
ward^ destroyed, as will be related elsewhere, it is now in 
the church of San Giovannino, within the gate of San Pietro 
(■Jattohni, wliere the convent of the Ingcsuati is situated. 

In tlic church of the Cestello, Domenico commenced a 
picture which was completed hy his brothers Da\id and 
Benedetto ; the suhjiaU of this work is the Visitation of Our 
Lady, and in it there are certain female heads win eh are 
most graceful and beautiful/ For the church of the 
Innocenti, Domenico painted a picture of the Magi, in 
tempera, which has been highly extolled ; heic, too, aie many 
very hcautiful heads, both old and young, the altitude and 
expression finely varied. In the countenance of Onr Lady, 
more pavticmlaidy, there is the manifestation of all tlie modesty, 
grace and beauty that can be imparted to the Mother of the 
Sou of Ciod by the painter’s art.f There is likewise a work 
by this niaater in the church of San Marco, in the middle 
aisle, with a Last Supper in the strangers’ refectory of the 
cloister, both executed with much carc-t In the palace of 
Giovanni Tornabiioni, Domenico painted the Adoration of 
the Magi, also very carefully executed. § And in the smaller 
Hospital he painted the Story of Vulcan for Lorenzo de’ 
Medici ;|| in this work there are many figures undraped and 
wielding heavy hammers, as they labour in the fabrication of 
thunder- bolts for Jupiter. In the church of Ognissanti, in 
Florence, Domenico painted, in competition with Sandro 
Botticelli, a St. Jerome, surrounded by various instruments 
and books, such as are used by the learned ; this fresco is 

* This picture was taken to Pans in 1812, and is supposed by the Italian 
commentatois to be still there, but has not been numbeicd among the 
pictures of the later catalop;ues. 

I This admirable work is still in its place, and in excellent preservation; 
it bears the date moccclxxxviii. — Eti. Fhi , 1838 and 1849. 

^ The picture here named, but of which the subject is not given, is lost* * * § 
That of the Last Supper still remians . — Ibid 

§ In 1832, this work was in the Palazzo Pandolfini in the Via San Gado, 
but waaatlenvards sold, and taken to England, — I6id. 

II Fear Volterra. This work had suffered greatly in Bottan’s timo; it it 
Itill m existence, but in a very bad state. — 1 8>li2-38. 
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now beside tlio door wliidi leads into the ehoir, having been 
removed, together with that of Bottieelli, by tlie monks, who 
desired to make alterations in the clmir; and being S('(‘iired by 
means of iron bars, &c., they were both transported without 
injury into the centre of the church ; this was doin^ at the 
moment when these Lives were in course of being piinti'd 
for the second time. 

The lunette over the door of Santa Maria Ughi!' -was 
painted by Domenico Ghirlandajo, wlio likewise execiit(‘d 
a small Tabernacle for tlie guild of tlie Joiners, and in the 
above-mentioucd church of Ognissanti, lu^ paint cal a ligiirc 
of St George killing the Dragon, wduch is very tiuely done.l 
And of a truth this master was exceedingly 'well versed in 
the execution of mural paintings, which lie tn'atml witli 
extraordinary facility ; he was nevertheless remarkably 
careful in the composition of his works. 

Ghirlandajo was invited to Rome by Pope Sixtus IV., to 
take part witli other masters in the painting of hia chapel, and 
lie there depicted Christ calling Peter and Andrew from 
their nets, as also the Resurrection of the Saviour, wdiich is 
now almost entirely ruined ; for being over a door, the 
architecture of which it has been found necessary to restore, 
the painting has suffered much damage. | Fiancesco Tor- 
nabuom, a rich and eminent merchant, who wuis a iiiend to 
Domenico, was at that time in Rome, and his wufe, ha\ung 
died ill childbirth, as has been related, § in the life ot’ 
Andrea Verrocchio, he, desiring to do her all tlie honour 
befitting their station, caused a tomb to be construct(‘d m the 
church of the Minerva, and commissioned Domenico Ghir- 
landajo to paint the whole face of the wall around it. lie 
likewise caused a small picture to be executed liy that 
master for the same place. The mural paintings consisti'd 
of four stories, two from the life of John the Baptist, and 

** The chitrch was demolished in 1785, and the picture was conactiucntly 
destroyed — Ed. Fior., 1832-8, 

f This woik no longer exists — Mas’ielh. 

t The Calling of the Apostles (Vocazione di San Pietro), is still in exist- 
ence, hut the Resurrection of Christ was totally dehtroyed by the demolition 
of the wall — Ibid. 

§ As will be related,” that is to say, Vasari liaving changed thi 
order of tlie lives, in the secoi.l edition, a dreumatance he had forgotten 
when he wrote the above E4 1849. 
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two from that of Our Lady,^ which were all much extolled 
at the time. Francesco wats so entirely satisfied with all that 
Domenico had done, that when the master returned to 
Florence, with gieat honour and large gains, Toinahuoni 
recommended him by letters to his relation Giovanni, 
informing the latter how well he had been served by 
Domenico in the matter of the tomb, and declaring that tlie 
Pope also was highly pleased with his pictures. When 
Giovanni Tornabuoni heard these things, he began to 
consider how he might best employ the ability of the painter 
in some magnificent work, which should seive as a perpetual 
memorial of himself, and at the same time bring renown and 
advantage to Domenico. 

Now it chanced that at this time the piincipal chapel of 
Santa Maria Novella, a monastery of the Preaching Friais, 
which had fuimcrly been painted by Andrea Orgagna, was 
in many parts injured by the rains which had penetrated to 
the work, by reason of the loof being imperh'Ctly covcied. 
Many citizens had offered to restore the chapel or to paint it 
anew, but the owners, who were then of the llieci family, 
would never agree to its being done, they not IniMug means 
to supply the expense themselves, nor could they r(\solve on 
yielding the chapel to others who would do it, lest they 
should lose their right in it, and should see their arms, which 
had descended to them from their ancestors, removed from 
the place. But Giovanni Tornabuoni, wishing much that Do- 
menico should raise him this memorial, set to work in the 
matter, and sought by various devices to effect his purpose. 
At length be promised the Ricci, not only to take the whole 
expense on himself, and to make them a recompense in some 
other matter, but also assured them that he would have their 
arms emblazoned on the most conspicuous and most honour- 
able place to be found in the chapel On this condition they 
agreed, and a solemn contract was made, by means of an 
instrument carefully drawn up according to the tenor above 
described. Giovanni then commissioned Domenico to execute 
the work, the same subjects being retained, as they had been 
originally painted by Orgagna, and the price agreed on was 
1200 gold ducats ; but, in the event of the paintings ph asing 

• The works exemted m the church of Minorva are no longer jj b«' 
feeu. 
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him, Giovanni promised to give 200 more. Domenloo 
thereibre set hard to the ■work, and did not ci'nse 'intil 
fourth year, when he had entnvly finished it — tliis was in t}n^ 
year L485. ■ Giovanni was tlunonghly .saliHried and mu(‘h 
pleased with the whole ; he admitted that he eoiKsidered 
himseir well served, and confessed ingenuously that Dtnmmieo 
had gained tlic additional 200 ducats, but addinl, that he 
would be glad if the painter would conttmt himself with the 
price fust agreed on. Ghirlaiuhijo, wlio valued glory and 
honour much more than rielies, immediattdy lemitttnl all the 
reinainder, declaring that he had it much inoie at lieait to 
give Giovanni satisfaction, than to secure the additional jiay- 
nieiit for himself. 

Giovanni Tornabuoni afterwards caused two laig<‘ es‘ 
cutclieons to be executed in stone, tlie one lor the d'onia- 
quinci, the other for the Tornabuoni : thesi' he had ona'tiHl on 
the two pilasters outside the eliapel ; and in tlie liiiuhte he 
placed other armorial bearings bLdonging to diihu'ent 
branches of the same family, divided into various names and 
exhibiting different shields: — the escutcheons, tliat is, besides 
the two already named, of the Giaclnnotti, Popolesehi, 
Marabottini, and Cardinali. Finally, Domonif ‘0 painted the 
altar-piece ; and beneath an arch in the gilt frame work, 
Giovanni caused a very beautiful tabernacle for the sacra- 
ment to be placed, as the completion of the whole work. In 
the pediment of the tabernacle he then commanded a small 
shield, a quarter of a braccio only, to be emblazoned with tlie 
arms of the owners of the chapel, the Eicci, namely. 

Blit the best was to come ; for when the chapel was 
opened to view, the Kicci sought their arms with a great 
outcry, and at last, not seeing them, they hastened to the 
magistrates and laid their contract before the Council ot‘ 
Eight. Thereupon the Tornabuoni proved that they liad 
placed the arms of the Ricci in the most conspicuous and 
most honourable part of the whole work, and although the 

* In a Manupcript Diary by Luca Lanclucci, which is cited by Manm, 
there is a notice to the effect that this chapel was le-oiicncd to the public, 
on the 22nd December, 14.90 The same date is also found on an ancient 
copy of the work preserved m Santa Maria Novolla, whence it is to be 
infeTed, that 1485 was the date of the commencement, rather than that cf 
the completion of this vast work, — Itumohr, TlaL Forci/i., t ol. li. p. 28 h 
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latter complainoJ that their escutcheon could m.t be seen, yet 
they were dechued to bo in the wrong, for since the Torna- 
buoni had caused it to he placed in a position so honourable 
as the iminedialc vicinity of the most Holy Sacrament, they 
ought to he contejit ; it was lh<?rcfore decided by the magis- 
trates that so it should loinain, as we see it to this day. 
And now if any man think this relation foreign to the life 
that I am writing, let not this disturb bis quiet, for it 
chanced to present itself at the point of my pen, and if it be 
to no otlier purpose, will serve to show in what manner 
poverty becomes the prey of riches, and how riches, when 
accompanied by prudence, may attain without censure to the 
end desired by those who possess them. 

But to return to the beautiful woiks of Domenico In the 
ceiling of this chapel he first painted colossal fguies of the 
four Evangelists, and on the wall wherein is the window, he 
depicted stoiies representing San Domenico, San Pietro the 
Martyr, and San Giovanni, proceeding into the Wildeiness 
with Our Lady receiving the annunciation from the Angel : 
over the window are certain Saints (the patrons of Florence) 
on tlu'ir knees, and beneath is the portrait of Giovanni 
Tornahuoni on the light hand, with that of his wufc on the 
left, botli said to he exact likenesses On the wall to th(‘ 
right hand are seven stories ' in an equal number of compart- 
ments, six beneath, which occupy the entire width of the 
wall, and one above, winch has the width of two of those 
below, and is enclosed by tlie vaulted ceiling. On tlie 
opposite wall are also seven stories, representing events in the 
life of St John the Baptist, 

The first picture, on the wall to the right, exhibits 
Giovacchino driven from the Temple ;| the patience with 
which he suffers is expressed in his countenance, while in 
the faces of the Jews, the contempt and hatred which they feel 

* Scenes fiom the Life of the Virgin. 

f An iipocrj'phai naridtion from the P'rotevangelhim Sancti Jacohi (ace 
Fabric CodesG Apottyph ), composed, as it la behoved, by the Ebiomtes. See 
also th.e CodtioiApoc) yphns Nuvi Tedamenti A ccordingtothelatter, Joachim, 
(Grio\acchino) a rich man, presents the third of hia possessiojiB on the altar; 
but on a ccitam occasion, his gift is rejected bv the high priest, because he li 
childless, he departs m shame and giief to the wilderness, whence he ns 
recalled by an angel, ivith the promise, that his ivife Anna shall bear n du d« 
This promise is fulfilled b’’ the birth of the Virgm. 

VOL. XT ^ 
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for thasc who, without having children, presume to approach 
the temple, are equally manifest, lii this story, on the com- 
partment towards the window, are four men portrayed from 
the life ; one of these, the old man with shaven beard and 
wearing a red capote, is Alcsso Baldoviuetti, Domenico’s 
master in painting and mosaic , the second, with inicovciod 
head, who has his hand on his side and wears a red mantle 
with a blue vestment beneath, is Domenico himself, the 
author of the work, taken with his own hand by imams of a 
mirror. The third, with long black hair and thick lips, is 
Dastiano of Han Geinignano, disciple and cousin of Domenico ; 
and the fourth, who turns his back and has a cap or liarett 
on the head, is the painter David Ghirlaiulajo, liis bi other. 
All these persons are said by those who knew them, to be 
very animated and faithful likenesses. 

In the second story is the Birth of the Virgin, painted 
with extraordinary care, and among other remarkable parts 
of this work may be mentioned a window of the building 
which gives light to the room, and which deceives all wlio 
look at it. While Santa Anna is in bed, and certain worn on 
are ministering to her, others are represented as wasliing the 
Madonna with great care ; one biings water, another the 
swathing bands, one occupies herself with one serviei‘, 
another with something else, and while each is attending 
to that appertaining to her, one has taken the infant in 
her arms, and smiling into its face, is making H smile in 
return, with a feminine grace truly approptiate to a work of 
this character ; there are besides other and various expres- 
sions exhibited in each of those figures. f lii the third 
picture, which is the first in the upper compartment. Our 
Lady is seen ascending the steps of the temple, and in the 
back-ground there is a building which recedes from the eye 
in very coiTect proportion ; there is also an undraped figure, 
which at that time, as they were not frequently seen, was 
very much commended, although there is not to be discovered 
in it that entire perfection of the proportions which we find in 

* Landucci, in the MS before cited, and Manni, Dei Sigilh, 6cc , affirm 
this to be the portiait of Tommaso, fathei of Domenico Ghirlandajo, and 
not of Alesso Baldovmetti. 

f In the decorations of the bed mav be read the words Bighordi 
Grillandaii alluding, without doubt, to the family name, and to that aJlar* 
waids adootfid — Ed. Flor ^ 18f£). 
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those painted in onr own day. Near tliis story is that cf thn 
Marriage of the Virgin, when the anger of the suitois is 
seen to exhale itself in the act of breaking their rods, which 
do not blossom as does that of Joseph. The figures are m 
considerable numbers and appear in an appropriate building 
In the fifth story, the Magi are seen to arrive in Bethlehem 
with a vast concourse of men, horses, dromedaries, and many 
other objects ; without doubt a well arranged picture. Near 
tins is the sixth, which represents the cruel wickedness 
practised by Herod against the Innocents , and here we have 
a most animated contest of women with the soldieis and 
horses, who strike and drive them about. Of all the stones 
wc have by Domenico Glnrlandajo, this is certainly the best, 
since it is executed with great judgment, ability, and ait. 
The impious determination of those who kill those poor 
children at the command of Heiod, without regaid to the 
mothers, is rendered most clearly \isible * among the babes 
is one, still hanging to the bieast of the mother, while it is 
dying of wounds received in its throat, so that it sucks, not 
to say drinks, blood no less than milk from the breast ; 
this is a very striking thought, and by the art with mIucIi it 
is represented is well calculated to recall pity to life even in 
liearts wherein it had been long dead.^ There is, moi cover, a 
^soldier who has forced a child from the mother, and as he is 
hurrying away with it, he is killing the innocent by crushing 
its breast ; the mother of the babe is seen hanging to his 
hair, which she has seized with fury, and forces him to bend 
back till his person forms an arch — in this group thiee 
different effects are finely displayed, one the death of the 
child, who IS seen to expire, another, the cruelty of the 
soldier, who, feeling himself dragged as described, is ob- 
viously avenging himself on the infant; and the thud is the 
determination manifested by the mother, who, seeing the 
death of her child, resolves in her rage and despair that the 
murderer shall not depart without suffering : all this is in 
fact more after the manner of a deeply-thinking philosopher, 
than of a painter. There are, beside, many other passions 
and emotions rendered manifest in these stories, insomuch 
that he who examin'=‘,s them will infallibly perceive this 


•* Qau vive la quantio c ben morta.” Dante, Inferm^ 
p 2 
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master to have been among the truly excellent ones uf bis 
time. Above these and in the seventh picture, which emu- 
prises the width of two of the lower ones, and is clos(ul by 
the arch of the vault, Ghirlaiidajo has depicted the death of 
the Madonna and her Asssuinption ; she is surrounded by a 
large number of Angels, and there are various liuiues, 
landscapes, and other ornaments, wherein Domenico, with his 
able manner and practised facility, alwaj's abounded. 

On the opposite wall are stories from the Tjite of rTohn the 
Eaptist. In the first, Zacharias is seen ollering sacrihee in 
the temple, and the angel appears to him; when he, not 
behoving, is rendered dumb. In this picture the paiiitm* has 
shown that the sacrifices of those times were resoited to by 
the most honourable of the people ,* and this he has efieeted 
by placing among those ohering sacrifices, the most dis- 
tinguished citizens of Florence, portrayed fiom those who 
then governed that state, more partieulaily the nn'inhers of 
the Tornabuoni family, old and young. ^ And ui addition to 
this, dcsiiing to make it obvious that his age abounded m 
every kind of talent, but more partieulaily in learning, 
Domenico painted a group of four figures in half length; they 
stand conveising together in the foi e-ground, and were the 
most learned men then to be found in Florence. Tlie first is 
Messer Marsilio Ficiiio, who wears the dress of a Canon; the 
second, in a red mantle, with a black band round his neck, is 
Cristofano Landino. The figuie turning towards him is the 
Greek Demetrius, f and he who, standing between tliem, 
somewhat laises his hand, is Messer Angelo Poliziano, all of 
whom are most animat* d and life-hkc portraits. In the 
second story, which is next to this, there follows the Visits 
ation of Our Lady to St. Elizabeth, they arc accompanied by 
several women clothed in the dress of those times, and 
among them is the portrait of Ginevra de' Benci, tlien a very 
beautiful maiden. 

In the third story, which is above the first, is the Birth of 
St. John, the Baptist, and in this there is a very pleasing 

^ In tile Sienese edition of Vasari, by the Padre Della Valle, the reader 
wlio may desire fuither details will find all the ntimes of the disLinguiahed 
men portrayed in this work. 

d* d he figuie here called that of Demetrius Chalcondylas, is Bind by 
Bottaii to be thnt of Gentile dp’ Deetdu. Bishop of Arezzo, and Prepeptur 
to Lorenzo the Magnificent* 
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circumstance. St, Elizabeth is in bed, and certain of her 
neighbours have come to visit her ; the nurse is teated, 
feeding the child, v^hen one of the women jojdully steps 
forward and takes him fiom her, to show to tlio&c around 
how lair a present the mistress of the hou.^c has made them 
ill her old age : there is, besides, a peasant-woman bringing 
fiiiit and flaska of wine from the country", according to the 
custom in Florence : a very beautiful hguie. In the fourth 
picture, which is beside this, is Zacharias, still dumb, but 
keeping good courage, and marvelling that the boy he is 
gazing at should be born to him; the bystandeis arc desiring 
to know what his name is to be, and Zacharias, wiiting on his 
knee, while still fixing his eyes on his son, who is in the 
arms of a woman, who has reverently placed herself on her 
knees before him, marks with his pen on the leaf, Giovanni 
Sara xl sxto name (John shall he his name), not without 
manifest astonishment on the part of those around, some of 
whom appear to he in doubt whether the thing be ti no or 
not The fifth story follows, wherein John is seen preacdiing 
to the multitude, and here the painter exliihirs the attention 
which the populace ever gives when heaiing some new 
thing : there is much expression in the heads of the Scribes 
who are listening to John, and whose mien and gestures 
betoken a kind of scorn, or rather hatred of what they hear. 
A large number of persons stand or sit around, men and 
women of ditferent conditions and variously attired. 

In the sixth picture, St. John is seen baptizing Christ, the 
reverence displayed in whose countenaiicc clearly shows the 
faith which we ouglit to place in that saci ament, and as this 
did not fail to produce a great effect, numerous figures, 
already unclothed and barefoot, are seen waiting to be 
baptized, meanwhile showing the trust they entertain and 
the desire they feel in their countenances : one among these 
figures, who is drawing off his shoe, is life and movement 
itself. In the last story, that in the arch beneath the ceiling, 
is the sumptuous feast of Herod, and the dance of Herodias, 
with a vast number of attendants performing various 
sei vices ; the building, of extraordinary magnificence, which 
seen in perspective, clearly proves the ability of tlm 
caaster, as indeed do all these paintings.* 

♦ These works have h*>en etif^raved ’ y Lasinio 
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The altai’-piece, -vvliicli is eiitu'ely i^t»hitetl, Domonicv) 
painted in tempera, he did the other lip,uies in the six 
pictures. Among these is Our Lady enthroned lu the air with 
the Child in her arms, and with numerous saints around her. 
San Lorenzo, and San Stefano, namely, who ar(‘ full of life, 
with San Vineenzio, and Sail Pietro, to whom there wants 
nothing but speech. It is true that a portion of this work 
rcmauicd incomplete on account of Doiuenieo’s death ; but as 
he had made considerable progn'ss in it, ilie only part un- 
finished being certain figures in the hack-ground of the 
Resurrection of Christ, with thnm more in other pkic(\s, the 
whole was afterwards iiiiished by his brothers Benedetto 
and Band Ghirlanclajo. *' 

This chapel was considered to be an extremely fine work, 
majestic and beautiful, charming by the Mvnicity of the 
colouring, and admirable as mural painting for the- facility 
of the treatment, and because it received but very lew 
touches a secco^ to say nothing of the invention and com- 
position. The master, without doubt, deserves iiihiute com- 
mendation on all accounts, but most of all fur the aiiimatioa 
of the heads, which, being portrayed from natuie, present to 
all who see them the most lively similitudes of many dis 
tinguished persons 

For the same Giovanni Tornabuoni, Domenico painted a 
chapel at liis villa of the Casso Macchcielli, sitnaLc at nr 
great distance from the city, on the liver Terzolh', hut 
which has since been destroyed by the cncroachmcnLs of the 
torrent ; yet the paintings, although for many } ears un- 
covered, continually exposed to rain, and burnt by the sun, 
have maintained their freshness to such a degree, tliat one 
might behove they had been covered all the time — sueh 
are the eflfects of a judicious and careful execution in fresco, 
and of refraining from retouching the work when dry {a 


* Who Tvere assisted b> Domenico’s disciple, Francesco Granacci, whose 
life follows. In the year 1801, a new alt.ir waa elected, tlie pictuies then 
became the property of the IMedici-Tornaquinci family, and some uf them 
came into the possession of the King of Bavaria, while otlierh were obtained 
br the Kinii of Prussia See Rumohraiid Waagen. In 1800, two figure 
of Saints fiom these works were sold to Lucicii Buonajiarte On the prt- 
della of the allai-piece also, there were numeious stones, the figures tl 
which were small, but of this portion the fate iS not known. 
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sccco.'^) Domenico likewise painted numerous figures of 
Florentine Saints, in the hall wherein the wonderful clock ot 
Lorenzo della Volpaja stands, adding many in-h and beau- 
tifnl embellishments. [• This artist found so much pleasure 
in liis labours, and was so willing to satisfy all who desired 
to possess his works, that he commanded his scholais to 
accept whatever commission was brought to the Bottega^ 
even though it were hoops for women s baskets, declaiing 
that if they would not paint them he would do it himself, to 
the end that none might depart from his workshops dis- 
satisfied. But when household cares were laid upon him, he 
complained bitterly, and committed the charge of all ex- 
penditure to Ills brother David, saying to him, Leave me 
to work, and do thou provide, for now that I have begun to 
get into the spiiit and comprehend the method of this art, I 
grudge that they do not commission me to paint the whole 
circuit of all the walls of Florence with stories thus 
proving the resolved and invincible cliaiacter of his mind in 
whatever he undertook. 

In Inicca, Domenico painted a picture of San Pietro, and 
San Paolo, for the chuich of San Martino 4 ^^nd in the 
Abbey di Settimo, near Florence, he painted the principal 
chapel in fresco, with two pictures in tempera for the middle 
aisle of the church. This master, moreover, executed various 
works for difierent parts of Florence, pictures round and 
square, which are dispersed through the houses of the 
citizens, and are therefore not seen beyond them § In Pisa 

* The little chapel is still m existence, hut the paintings are in a deplo- 
rable conchtiiin — Ed. Flo'} ,, 1832. 

•f The clock of Lorenzo Volpaja is now in the Floientine Museum of 
Niitunil Ihbtoiv. The hall here alluded to is called the Hall of the Lilies, 
being decoiated with those floweisin gold, on a ground of blue The paint- 
ings still exist, hut aie said by the latest Floientme annotators (1850) to 
have been veiy baiily treated. 

f It IS still pic6er\ed, and is ip the sacristy of the church. The Virgin 
Bits enthioned in the centre, with the Child standing upiight on her knee. 
In the fnie-giound, aie St. Petei and St. Paul, somewhat behind whom 
standb the Pope St Clement, with St Senastian m the habit of a wanior. 
In the lunette is a picta, and on the piedella aie five stones. This pictiue 
WHS restored m 1835 

§ One of these lound pictures (foTirfi) is three hraccia in diameter. Perhaps 
the mostmijcstic and beautiful of all the paintings of that kind executed 
by Dojneuco, la now in the gaderj of the , it repreaenta the AdoritiuD 
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he adorned the recess above the hi^h altar in the catlicdral,^ 
and performed various wox'ks in dilfeient parts ot‘ the city, 
as, for example, at the house of the wardtms, wlu^ro ho 
depicted a story on one of the 'vvelis, leprehcntmg 
Charles portrayed fiom the life, who rceommends llie eitj 
of Pisa to the friendly consideration of the Ploieiitint‘.s.| 
He also painted two pictures in distemper in the eluinli of 
Sfin Girolamo-, for the Frati Gesuati.J that of the hii>li altar, 
namel}", and another. § In the same place there is, liesidi's, a 
picture representuirr San Rocco and San Sebastiaiio, from 
the hand of this master ; it was presented to those tat hers by 
I know not which of the IMedici, and they have addeil to it, 
most probably on that aecomit, the anus of Pope Leo X || 
Domenico is said to have possessed so accurate an ijc, that 
when making drawings from the various aiiti(piiti('s of 
Rome, as triumphal arches, baths, eoliimus, colossal fgur(\s, 
obelisks, ampliilhcatres, and aqueducts, he did all by the eye, 
using neither rule, nor compass, nor instruments of any kind ; 
but afterwards, measuring what he had done, every part was 
found to be correct, and in all respects as if he had imaisured 
them. He drew the Colosseum in this manner by the eye, 
placing a figure standing upright in the drawing, by 
measuring which, the proportions of all the building will b(^ 
found ; this was tried by the masters after Domenico’s death, 
and found to be rigidly correct. 

of the Magi, and has been twice engraved, once in the of hosini, 

tav. Hv! , and again, in the Iteale Callevw deqli U^tz},no\^ in couiho i;f 
jnibliCritinn There is a second tondo^ but smaller, and not so iich in 
figures, m the Pitti Palace 

* With groups of Angels singing. Having greatly suffcied, it lias boon re- 
stored by Professor Marini ; but little therefore is now to be been of Ghor- 
landajo's work. — Ed F^or., 1 845. 

t Doubtless, in 1495, at the conclusion of peace between Charles VIII 
and the Florentines, when the king obtained iiardon for the cit| of Pisa^ 
whieli had risen against Florence — See Giucciardiiii, hb i. p, ;i2' Charles 
had resided in the Palace of the Wai dens at Pisa, before pi ouecdiiK^ to 
Florence. Morrona, Pi.ya e ilfor/ , p, 107. The picture is imlianmiy 
ruined by exposure to the weather. 

J Not to be confounded with the Jesuits, who form a totally different 
body. 

§ Da Morrona affiims thr^t these two pictures are now in the church of 
Santa Anna, and the assertion is lepeated by Grasai, Desa iztoiie AUxaiiea 
tit Fisa. 

li The fate of this woik is not known. 
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Over a door of the cemetery of Santa Maria Nnova, 
Domenico painted a San Michele armed, in fresco ; tins is a 
very beautiful picture, and exhibits the reflection of light 
from the aimoui in a manner raudy seen before his Inne.^ 
For the abbey of Pas^ignano, which belongs to the monks of 
Vallombi osa, Dompiiico executed certain woiks| in company 
with his brothei David and BasUano of Gemignano. The 
two latter, tiiuling thcmsidves ill-treated and poorly fed by 
the monks before the arrival of Domenico, had irconrse to 
the abbot, lequesting him to give orders that they should 
have better food, since it was not decent that tliev should be 
treated like bneklayers’ hod-men. This the abbot promised 
them to do, and excused himsdf by saying, that \\ Init they 
coniphiitied of had happened more from the ignoiance of the 
monk who had the eliarge of stiangeis, than from (‘vil 
intention. But when Domenieo ai lived, the same mis- 
mana'^mnent still continued , whenmpon David, s(‘cking the 
ahljot once nioie, apologized for jiressing him, with the 
assnranc(‘ that he did it not on lus o^vn account hut for Ins 
brothel’s sake, who-^e merits and ahililies d(*served con- 
sideration 'J'lie abbot, howevtr, like an ignorant man as he 
was, made no olli(*r r(‘ply In the (wening, tluu'tdore, when 
they sat down to .snppiT, the monk entrusted with the care 
of strangers, came as usual with a board, whereon were 
porringers in the usual fashion, and coarse nu^ats fit only for 
common labourers Whereupon Dai/id lose in a rage, threw 
the soup ov(‘r the friar, and seizing the grtiiil loaf‘:f from the 
board, lie fell upon him therewith, and lielaboured him in 
such a fashion that he was carried to his cell more dead than 
alive. The ahliot, who had already gone to bed, arose on 
hearing the clamour, believing the monastery to be falling 
down, and iinding the monk in a had condition, began to 
reproach David. But the latter replied in a fury, bidding 
him begone from bis sight, and declaring the t[Llents of 
Domenico to be worth more tlian all the hogs of abbots of 
lus sort that had ever inhabited the monastery. The 

* In tlic vniious changes which the building has undergone, this work haa 
pciibheil — 

f Two pictutos by the hrotheis Domenico and David are »tiU to bo 
neen here — Ihid. 

t Not unlike a siiort thick club in form. 
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abbot being thus brought to his senses, did his beat frora 
that moment to treat them like lionourable men as they were. 

Having completed his woik at tlie abbey of PasMgnano, 
Domenico returned to Floience, where he painted a picture 
for the Signor di Caipi, Avitli another which he sent tc 
Eimini, to the Signor Cailo Alalatesta, who caused it to be 
placed in his chapel in San Domenico This picture was in 
tempera, and contained three singularly line figures, wilii 
stories in smaller figures helovr, and utheis behind painted to 
imitate bronze, the whole displaying much jiulginent and 
art. ^ Two pictiiies weie likewise* painted by tins master for 
the abbey of San Gnisto, | outside Voltena, wliich belongs to 
the Older of Camaldoli : these pictures, which are truly 
beautiful, Domenico painted by command of the illiistnoiis 
Lorenzo de’ IMeclici, the abbey being then held ui corn,- 
mendam by his son Giovanni, Cardinal de’ Medici, who was 
afterwards Pope Leo : and it is hut a few years since, that 
the same abbey was restored by the very reverend JM(‘ss(u’ 
Giovan-Batista Bava, of Yolterra, who also held it m 
mendam to the before-mentioned Brotherhood of Camaldoli. 

Being then invited to Siena by the intervention of 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, Domenico undertook to decorate the 
facade of the cathedral in mosaic, Lorenzo himself becoming 
his suiety to the extent of 20,000 ducats, for the execution 
of the work, a labour which he commenced with much zeal 
and in a better manner than had evci been seen befoie. But 
the work was interrupted by the death of the master, who left 
his task unfinished, as he had pievioiisly left the diaiad of 
San Zanobi, which he had begun to adorn with mosaie work 
in company with the miniature painter, Glierardo, but vhicli 
was left incomplete cn accoimt of the death of the illustrious 
Lorenzo. 

Over that side door of Santa Maria del Fiore which l(‘ad.s 
into the convent of the Seiwites, Domenico executed an 

* No\r in the town-house of Itimini, the figures arc those of San 
Vincenzo Ferreno, with SS. Sebastiano and Rocco — Ed. 

■f Ono ot the pict.iics painted tor S,in (Jiusto still remains on the altar 
of San Romualdo (but restored by Ippolito Cigna). Tins picture reprisen^u 
SS Romualdo and Benedetto, with the S.iinla Attinia and Graciniaiia, 
Above them is the Saviour, seated between two Angeli. It waa engi.ued 
IT) tlie year l5Jn by Diana Uhisi, a Mantuan, the wife of the architeit 
' Fiaace.sco Cfipruini, of Voltena. — Ed Eiu?., 1B32-8. 
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Annunciation in mosaic, so finely done, that notliing hotter 
has ever heen produced hy the inodcTu mantel h m that ai‘t “ 
Domenico ’vvas "vvont to say tliat ])aiutiiig was design, hut 
that the true painting lor eternity was mosaic 

Among those who studied their art under Domenico \^^l^ 
Bastiano Mainardi of St Gemignano, who became a vciy 
able master in fiesco ; wherefore, proceeding together to San 
Gemignano, Domenico and Bastiano painted tlie chapel of 
Santa Fina in company, and produced a work of mucli 
beauty [ The faithful service and ready kindness of 
Bastiano, who always acquitted himself well, caused Do- 
menico to judge him worthy to receive one of his sisters in 
marriage ; their friendship thus became relationship, the 
reward bestowed by an approving master in recompense of 
the labours and pains wlieicwitb bis disciple had attained to 
proficiency in their art. In Santa Croce, Dninenico caused 
Bastiano to paint an Assumption of Our Lady for the chapel 
of the Baroncelli and Baiulini, with San Toinmaso receiving 
the girdle bclow4 This is an admirable fiesco, but the 
cartoon was prepared by Domenico Inmself. At Snma, m 
an apartmnnl of the Spannocclii Palace, Domenico and 
Bastiano painted various stones in company, the woik is in 
fresco and the figures arc small. In the cathedral of Pisa, 
likewise, in addition to the recess in the choir, of which I 
have l)(‘fore spoken, they adorned the whole aich of the same, 
chapel with a numerous choir of angels : they also painted 
the doors which close the organ, and began to decorate the 
wood-work in gold But at the moment when Domenico had 
many other gicat works in hand, both at Pisa and Siena, 
ho fell sick of a violent fev('r, the pestiierous nature of which 
deprived bun in fi\e days of liis life. Hearing ol‘ his illness, 
the family of 'rornabuoni stmt liim the gift of a hundred 
ducats, as a proof of the friendly considei atioii with which 

* Still in existence : it has been cleaned within the last few years, the 
dust haMng rendcrLd it neaily irithstinRUishahle — ICd. Fhr., 

f This work also still remainB. For various detufis respecting it, set 
Rumohr, lta(. Fo^sch., -sol u. p. 280. 

J I'or the legend of the Cmtola, or Girdle of Our Lady, which St, 
Thomas received from the hand of the Virgin herself, on hiB appearing 
doubt-ful of her having been Ciirried bodily to heaven, see Poetry oj Sacred 
artd Jjegendaiy Art, vol. i. p. 227, el seq. The workia still in good preserv- 
ation. 
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they acknowle(^p;cd the services pevfurnicd by Doiu> nleo fi.r 
Giovanni, and the good will he had ever home to all of 
that house. 

Domenico Ghirlandnjo lived forty-four yt‘ars, nnd was 
borne by his brothers David and Benedetto, and BidoUb his 
son, with sorrowing hearts and many tears to Ins grave in 
vSanta iVIaiia No\ello, wherein they deposited Ins remains 
witli most lionoiiiable obsequies. The loss of Doinenieo was 
a cause of great sori'ow to his friends, and many laninent 
foreign painteis, when tliey heaid tlii‘r(‘ot‘, n rote to his 
relations to eondole with tlaan on his ])iematiire dt'atli. t)f 
his dmeijih'b there lemained David and Beneiletio Ghir- 
landaji), Bastiano i\Iainar(li of San (jemignano and the 
FloKHitine Miehael Angidu Biionarrotti, with Franees(‘o 
Granaecio, Niccold Ciero, Jacopo del Tedesco, Jacopo dell’ 
Indaeo, Bahliuo Bahlinelli, and other masters, all Flortm- 
tines He died in the year 149o.| 

The art of painting in mosaic after the modern manner, 
was enriched by Doimniieo more than by any other Tuscan 
of the numbers who have laboured tlicrein, as may be seen 
by his works, even though they are but few ; where lore be has 
well deserved to be bonoured, for his rich and varied talents, 
wdth a higli rank in art, and to be celebrated with the 
highest praises after his death. 


ANTONIO AND TIERO POLLAIUOLO, PAINTERS A-ND 
SCULPTORS, OF FLORENCE. 

[boen 1433 — DIED 14Pfi ] [born 1443 — died 14.01), ci^ca.] 

There are many who, with a timid mind, commence im- 
impoitant woi’ks, hut wliose courage afhanvards inereasing 
with the facility obtained from practice, tlndr powm- ami 
ethciency inciease m proportion, insomuch tliat, aspiring to 

* The lives of Daiid and Benedetto Glinland.ijo, Buon.in otti, J^h.iiieebco 
Granaecio and J.icojio dell' Indaco, will be louiul lu tlie pie&cnt work. Of 
the othei nnifatoiis l)iit little iia known — /iVf Ffor , 11)49 

•f In Vaft.iii’s fiiht edition tlie date of GliirLiti(la)o’s death is 14P3, m the 
second it is 1 k‘)5 , but the ex.miination of hseal documents lias induced 
good authorities of later times to assign 149B as the more probable period 
of that event. 
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more exalted lahoiiirf, they j^radually raibe tluTuselves by 
the elevation ot' their tliouglilh almost to heaven itself. 
Favoured by fortune, they then often happily emmunter 
some libeial pnneo who, finding his expectations amply 
satisfied, Is cuinpelled to remunerate tlunr services in so 
liberal a manner, that their successors diTive gieat advantage 
and inipoi taut imiuiinities from the labours thus rewarded. 
tSueli men then pioeced through life with so much honour 
to the end, that they leave memorials which awaken the 
admiiation of the world, as did Antonio and Piero Pollai- 
uolo, who in their time were highly esteemed and honoured, 
for the lare acquirements to which with labour and pains 
they had attained. 

These ai lists were born in the city of Florence, but few 
years after each other their father was a man of low con- 
dition, and not in easy cireimmtaiue^ ; but he perceived, by 
vaijoiift indications, the ebau* and just intelligence of bis 
sons, and nut having the means ol obtaining a Learned edu- 
cation for them. In* placed Anlomo with Pai tuluccio Ghi- 
berti,] tlien a very eiiiimmt mastiT in his calling, to learn tlie 
ait of tlie goldsiiiitli, and Piero he sent to study painting with 
Andrea dal Castagno, who was at that time the best mastiT 
in Floicncc Antonio, theicforc, being brought forward by 
Ilaitoluccio, employed himself, not only witli tlie setting 
of jewels, and tlie preparation of silver enamelled in fire, 
but was, moreover, held to be the best of all who handled 
the chmcl in that \ocation, and L()ren2:o Ghiberti, who 
was then working ai the gates of San Giovanni, having 
rcmarkml the ability of Antonio, employed liim with many 
other }onng men to assist himself, setting him to execute 
one of those festoons with which he was at the moment oc- 
cupied Here Antonio produced a quail, which may still be 
seen, and is so beaiitiiul, nay, so perfect, that it wants 
nothing but the power of flight. Antonio had not spent 

* Tlii'ir iathcr was culled Jacopo d’Antamo, and in one of the fiscal 
docunaaits quoted hv Gave (Oar/rr/f/w^ ilxc., rol i, pp. 265, 266), is 
styled Jacopo c/c/ PoUamolo, wdicnce it w'ould appear that the trade of a 
poultcrei (pollaiuolo) was exercised by the grandhither of Antonio and 
Fiero, not by then father. 

f The step father of Lorenro Ghiberti The reader who shall desire to 
•ce lon^ duscubsions concerning the tune when he asbumed that relatioofehip 
to the gre*it artist, cSlC., (Stc,, will find them in Kumohr and others. 
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many *yeeka at this occupation, therefore, hefoi'c he 
acknowledged to he the host of all who worked thereat, 
whether for correctness in design, or patience in execution 
and was, besides, more ingenious and more diligent than any 
other assistant of Loienzo in that work. IIis ability and 
reputation thus increasing together, Antonio left Ixirtoluccio 
and Lorenzo, opening a huge and liandsomc goldsmith^ 
shop for himself on the Mcrcato Niiovo, in tliat same city ot 
Florence. Here lie pursued his occupation for several years, 
continually preparing new designs, and making chandeliers 
in relief, and other fanciful woiks, ■which caiiseil him in a 
short time to be justly reputed the first of his \ocationc' 
There lived at the same time another gokLimtli called 
Maso Fiiiiguerra, who had a groat name, and dcservmlly, 
since there had never been any master in engraving or 
niello who had surpassed him in the number of ligures 
which he could efficiently group together, whether in a 
larger or smaller space. Of this tlnu’e is proof in tlie dif- 
ferent patincs executed by him, and which still remain in 
San Giovanni, in Florence, t exhibiting stories from the 
life of Christ, which are most minutely (dahoratc. This 
master drew well and much ; in our book we have many 
specimens from his hand, figures namely, some undraped, 
others clothed, with stories in water colour.! In competition 
with Maso Finiguerra, Antonio executed vaiious stories, 
wherein he fully equalled his competitor in careful execution, 
while he surpassed him in beauty of design. The syndics of 
the guild of merchants being thus convinced of Antonio’s 
ability, and certain stories in silver being required i'or tlie 
altar of San Giovanni, for which it had ever been customary 
to prepare such, at different times and by various master^, 
they resolved among themselves to employ Antonio for the 
purpose. This resolution was carried into effect, and the 


* See Benvenuto Cellini, not as given in the Milanese eihtmn, bill- aa 
quoted by Cicognara {Merno'tie 'fpettanti alia &toiic della < hi rot, '7 aft 
p 48, note')) who declares himselt to have corjied his c.xtrdct from Cel- 
lini’s MS. 

t One of these may be seen in the Uffi/] 

Drawings by Maso Finigiieria, nude and draped figures nameJj, and 
drawings in water-colours, as here indicated by Vasan, are stil. to be found 
in the collection of the hiorentm^^ Gallery of the Ufthj. 
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executed in consequence were so excellent, that 
v'/ere acknowledged to be tlic bet?t of all tlnit were to bu 
seen there. The subjects chosen were the Feast of lleiod 
and the Dance of Ilerodias , but more beautiful than all the 
rest is the St. John, in the centre of the altar, a work 
most highly extolled, and executed entirely with the chisel.'*' 
The consuls then commissioned Antonio to prepare the 
silver chandeliers, three braccia high, with the cross in pro- 
portion, when the master enriched his work with such a 
profusion of chasing, and completed the whole to such a 
degree of perfection, that, whether by his countrymen or by 
foreigners, it has ever been considered a most wonderful and 
admirable work. Antonio Pollaiuolo bestowed the most 
unwearied pains on all his undertakings, whether in gold, 
enamel, or silver : among others, are certain patines in San 
Giovanni, coloured so beautifully, that these enamels, 
completed by the action of liie, could scarcely be more 
delicately finished even with the pencil. In other churcdios 
likewise in Florence and Romo, as w'cll as in other paits of 
Italy, his miiaculons enamels arc to he seen.j- 

Antonio taught his art to IMazzingo, a Florentine, and to 
Giuhano del Facchino, who were tolerably good masters, 
lie likewise imparted it to Giovanni Tuiini, of Siena, who 
greatly surpassed both his companions in that calling 
wherein from Antonio di Salvi (who executed many good 
works, as, for example, a large cross in silver for the abbey 
of Florence, with other things), down to our own day, there 
has not been much done that can be considered extraor- 
dinary. But many of his works, as well as those of the 
Pollamoli, have been broken and melted for the necessities 
of the city in times of war.§ 

Eventually, considering that this art did not secure a long 
life to the works of its masters, Antonio, desiring for his 

* These works are still carefully preserved, and are annually displayed m 
the church of San Giovanni, 011 the lestival of the Saint, — £Jd, Flo? lthl2-8* 
f Thoie 18 a patine, enamelled b} Pollaiuolo, in the Gallery of the Uffizj, 
—rbid. 

J Antonio di Salvi also has been extolled by Cellini in the introduction 
to his treatise on Goldsmiths’ work — Ed. Fhr., 

I And how many admirable woiks of the ssune kind have not been aa- 
crinccd to the nccessitiott ot wv/- from the time of Vasari to oar own — Ed 
Etor,, 184fl 
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labours a more emUo'u / monioiy, iThulvi'il to di^vote l.lmsrlf 
to it no loiig(a‘ ; aiul liis bx’Othei, Piero, hein^ a painter, lie, 
joined liimseir to liiin lor the purpose of li'amini* * * § tlu' moil(‘s 
of proiu'edinn in pnmting. He then found this to h(j an art 
so didereut from that of the goldsmith, that, had Ins resolu- 
tion to ahandon the lir.st entmdy nut been so liastily 
ado[)ted, lie might possibly have wished that h(‘ had never 
ad(lii*s^c'd hinisidf to tlie atlnn*. Put now, hmng impelled 
b} shame rather than by the advantage to he ohtaimal, he 
aiapiiK'd a knowh'dge of the piocesh(‘s usial in painting in 
tlie eoiinse of a lew months, and biaaime an exeellent inasterP' 
ira\ing joined himself entirely to Ihero, they executed 
nnincicms paintings iii eoneert , among others, a picture in 
oil at iSau Miniato al Monte, for the cardinal of Portugal, 
who was a great lover of painting. Tins work was pLieed 
on the altar of that prelate’s chapel, the figures depict i*cl in 
it ate those of the apostle St. James, Sant’ Knstachio, ana 
San Vincenzio, which have all been greatly praisinl f Piero 
in particular painted certain figures on the wall of the same 
chapel in oil, the method of which he Inid learned fiom Andrea 
dal Castagno. These were representations of some of the pro- 
phets, and were executed in the angles beneath the architrave : 
m the lunette he painted an Annunciation, comprising three 
figures. For the Capitani di Parte, likewise, Piero painted 
a Virgin with the Cliild in her arms ; and surrounded by 
seraphim, also painted in oil. In San Miclielc m Orto, the 
two brothers painted a picture in oil reprt‘&eaiting the angel 
Raphael with Tohit; and in the Mercatanzia of Florence 
they depicted figures of the Virtues ; in that part of the 
building, namely, where the tribunal of the court holds its 
sittings. II 

* Tlio expression is too strong, Antonio Pollaiuolo never gnt bejond 
mediocrity — Schorn. 

f This work is nowin the Gallery of the Uffizj. A modem painting 
has taken its place in San Miniato, 

J The proiihcts are half-length, and have sufTeiod gieatly, but may 
still be made out. 

§ Tins work is lost. 

II Now m the Gallery of the Uffi/j, in the corridor which leads into the 
Palazzo Vecchio The fignics painted by Pollaiuolo are those of Faith, 
Hope, Chanty, Justice, Piudcnce, and Tcmpciance. There is also the 
figure of Fortitude, but this is by Botticelli.^j^c/. FIoi., 1832-8# 
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In the proconsolate,'i' where the portraits of Zanobi da 
Strada, a Florentine poet, of Donato Acciaiuoli, and of 
ethers, had before been painted by other masters, Antonio 
portrayed Messer Poggio, secretary to the Signoria of 
Florence, and who continued the Florentine history after 
the death of JMesser Leonardo d’ Arezzo ; with Messer Gian- 
nozzo Maiietti, a man of considerable learning, and held in 
much esteem ; both taken fiom the life |- For the chapel of 
the Pucci in the church of San Sebastian of the Servites, 
Antonio painted the altar p ece — a remarkable and admirably 
executed work, with numerous horses, many undraped figures, 
and singularly beautiful foreshortenings. This picture like- 
wise contains the portrait of St. Sebastian himself, taken from 
the life — from the face of Gino di Ludovioo Capponi, that is 
— the painting has been more extolled than any other ever 
executed by Antomo. He has evidently copied nature in 
this work to the utmost of his power, as we perceive more 
particularly in one of the archeis, who, bending towards the 
eartli, and resting his weapon against his breast, is em- 
ploying all the force of a strong arm to prepare it for action; 
the veins are swelling, the muscles strained, and the man 
holds his breath as he applies all liis strength to the effort. 
Nor is this the only figure executed with care; all the 
others are likewise well done, and in the diversity of their 
attitudes give clear proof of the artist’s ability and of the 
labour bestowed by him on his work ; all which was fully 
acknowledged by Antonio Pucci, who gave him three 
hundred scudi for the picture, declaring at the same time 
that he was barely paying him for the colours. This work 
was completed in the year 1475 | The courage of Antonio 
was increased by this circumstance, and in San Miniato-fra- 
le-Torri, without the gate, he painted a St Christopher § ten 
braccia high — a work admirably executed in the modern 
manner, the figure being more correctly proportioned than 

* The proconsolate waa a magistracy taking cognizance of all aflafra 
concerning legists themselves, judges, notaries, &c. — Ed. Flor., 1032-8, 

f 1 hese portraits are lost. 

Lilli in good preservation, and has been lately (1832-8) restored With 
great judgment, at the cost of the family.— 

The English reader will find a legend of this saint pleasantly i elated 
in Mrs. Jameson^s Saored and Legendary vol, u. p, 48, el serj, 

VOL, U. Q 
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any of such size that had then been seen.* He afterwards 
painted a Crucifix with Sant’ AntoninOj on canvas, whieh 
was placed in the chapel of that saint in the church of San 
Marco | In the palace of the Signoria of Florence, this 
master depicted a San Giovanni Batista, at the Poita della 
Catena and in the Medici Palace he painted three pictures 
for Lorenzo the elder, each containing a figure of Hercules, 
five braccia high. In the first is seen the hero strangling 
AntJBUs , the figure of tiercules is very fine, and the force 
employed by him in crushing his antagonist is clearly ap- 
parent, every muscle and nerve of the body being strained 
to ensure the destruction of his opponent. The teeth, firmly 
set, are in perfect accord with the expression of the other 
parts of the figure, all of which, even to Ihe points of the 
feet on which he raises himself, give manifest intimation of 
the efforts used. Nor is less care displayed in the figure of 
Antaeus, who, pressed by the arms of Hercules, is seen t(' 
be sinking and deprived of all power of resistance, his 
mouth is open, lie is breathing his last sigh. In the second 
figure, Hercules is killing the Lion 5 he presses the h*ft 
knee against the chest of the animal, whose jaws he lias 
seized with both hands ; grinding his teeth and extending 
his arms, he tears the mouth open and rives the creature 
asunder by main force, although the lion defends himselt’ 
with his claws and is fiercely tearing the arm of his assail- 
ant. The third picture, in which the hero is destroying 
the Hydra, is indeed an admirable work, more especially as 
regards the reptile, the colouring of which lias so much 
animation and truth, that nothing more life-like could pos- 
sibly be seen ; the venomous nature, the fire, the ferocity, 
and the rage of the monster are so effectually displayed, 
that the master meidts the highest encomiums, and deserves 
to be imitated in this respect by all good artists.g 

* This figure which, according to Baldinucci, Michael Angelo copied fia 
a study several times, is now lost. — Ed. Flat. 1832. 

f The ch.ipel was rebuilt by John of Bologna, and the picture is believed 
to be now in the Borghese Palace, or m some villa of that family. — 
Ma^selli 

t Of this work no intelligence can be obtained. — Ibid, 

§ The three pictures here described are lost ; but Pollaiuolo would 
seem to have repeated the subject, although m smaller dimcnsione, innca 
tilers are two precious pictures by his hand in the Gallery of the ihc 
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For tlie brotherhood of Sant’ Angelo in Arezzo, Antonio 
painted a banner in oil, with a Crueifix on one side, and 
St Michael in combat with the Dragon on the otluir. This 
is as beautiful a work as ever proceeded from his hand. 
St. Michael seizes the Scipent with boldness, and, grinding 
his teeth and knitting his brows, he seems in truth to be 
sent from heaven as the avenger of God against the pride of 
Lucifer ; the whole picture is, without doubt, a most admira- 
ble work. This master treated his nude figures in a manner 
which approaches more nearly to that of the moderns than 
was usual with the aitists wdio had preceded him; he dis- 
sected many human bodies to study the anatomy, and was 
the first who investigated the action of the muscles in tins 
manner, i' that he might afterwards give them their due 
place and effect in his works. Antonio engraved on copper a 
combat of these nude figures, all bound together by a chain, and 
at a later period produced many other engravings, executed 
111 a much better manner than had been exhibited by the 
masters who had preceded him in this branch of art.f 

Having rendered himself famous among artists by all 
these works, Antonio was invited to Rome by Pope Innocent, 
on the death of Sixtus, his predecessor, and there he con- 
structed a tomb in bronze for the first-mentioned pontiff. 
In this work he portrayed Pope Innocent seated, and in 
the attitude of giving the benediction. J Antonio hkewise 
erected the sepulchral monument of Pope Sixtus, which was 
constructed at very great cost in the chapel called by the 
name of that pontiff. § The tomb is richly decorated and 

subjects, those here described by Vasari, the destruction of AntfBus and 
the Hydra that is, both possessing the qualities here attiibuted by him to 
the larger work. They have been engraved in the Galletia di Firenze 
trata, tom i. tav. xlv. and xlvi 

* Among the painters that is to say, the study of anatomy by physi- 
cians is not here alluded to —Ed. Floi , 1832-8. 

f Known by the name of the Gladiators, but the figures are not bound 
by a chain. A fac- simile of a part of this work will be found in Ottlej’a 
History of Engraving, See also Bartsch, Peintre Giaveur, 

f For the description of this tomb, see Bonanni. Numismata, Templi 
Vaticani fabneam indicantia^ p- 117. See also Plattner and Bunsen, 
Bcichreibung der Stadt Rom, vol, li. p. 197 

§ The chapel then called after Pope Sixtus, is now the chapel of the 
choir. The tomb of Sixtus IV,, was removed in 1635 to the chapel of the 
Sacrament. 
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Stands entirely isolated : tlie figure of Sixtus, very finely 
executed, is extended upon it. The monument of Pope. 
Innocent was placed in the church of San Pietro, near the 
chapel in which the lance of Christ*^' is preserved. It is said 
that the same artist dchigned the Palace of the Belvedere 
for the above-named Pope Innocent, although the fabric was 
erected by others, Antonio not having much experience in 
building. I Finally, these brothers, having enriched them- 
selves by their labours, died at a short distance of time, one 
after the other, in the year 1498 ; they were buned by their 
kindred in San Pietro in Vincula, where a monument was 
raised to their memory near the middle door, and on the left 
as you entc^’ the church. This consisted of the portiaits of 
both brothers on two medallions in marble, with the follow- 
ing epitaph : — 

Antonius PuUaoius patria Floi entiniis pictor insignis, qui dour, pont^ 
et Innoccntii, acrea monnnent. 7m') o optic, exp') emt, le famiL 
composiia ex teat, hio se cum Peiio fiaLre condwoluit. 

Vixit An LXMi. Obni An. Sal m.iii>. 

Antonio also executed a basso-rilievo in bronze, which 
was sent to Spain, but of which a cast in plaster may be 
seen in the possession of the Florentine artists. The subject 
is a combat of nude figures ; and after his death there were 
found the de.sign and model for an equestrian statue of 
Fiancesco Sforza, Duke of Milan, which the master had 
made for Ludovico Sforza. This we have in our book 
depicted in two different manners. In one he lias the city 
of Verona beneath him ; in the other he is in full armour 
on a pedestal covered with battle-pieces, and is forcing his 
horse to leap on an armed man beneath it. The reason why 
this design was not carried into execution I have not been 
able to discover. There are, moreover, several beautiful 
medals by Antonio ; among others one representing the con- 
spiracy of the Pazzi. The heads of Lorenzo and Giuliano 
de’ Medici are on the one side, and on the reverse is the 
Choir of Santa Mana del Fiore, with the whole of that 

* The spear of Longinus that is to say, with which he pierced the side 
af Christ. 

f In the British Museum thgre is a pen-and-ink drawing by AntomiQ 
iPoUaiuolo, one of the Coloesai Statues on the Qmrinal namely. 
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event exactly as it occurred.* There are medals of various 
Popes also by the same master, with many other things 
which are well known to artists. I 

Antonio was seventy-two years old when he died, and Pietro 
died at the age of sixty-five. The former left many disciples, 
among whom was Andrea Sansovino. J Antonio was a most 
fortunate man and led a very happy life, having met with rich 
pontiffs, and living when his native city was at the summit 
of prosperity and lemarkable for its love of talent, wherefore 
he was highly esteemed ; but had he lived in less favourable 
times he might not have produced the rich fruits which we 
derive from his labours, for the cares of life are deadly 
enemies to the acquirement of such knowledge as is necessary 
to him who delights in and makes profession of the fine arts. 

For San Giovanni in Florence there were made certain 
very rich ecclesiastical vestments after the design of this 
master, two Delmaticas namely, a Planeta or Chasuble, and a 
Pluviale or Cope, all of double brocade, each woven of one 
entire piece and without seam, the bordering and ornaments 
being stories from the life of St. John, embroidered with the 
most subtle mastery of that art by Paolo da Yerona, a man 
most eminent in his calling, and of incomparable ingenuity : 
the figures are no less ably executed with the needle than 
they would have been if Antonio had painted them with the 
pencil ,■ and for this we are largely indebted to the one 
master for his design, as well as to the other for his patience 
in embroideiing it. This work required twenty-six years for 
its completion, being wholly in the close stitch, which, to say 
nothing of its durability, makes the work appear as if it 
were a real picture limned with the pencil ; hut the excel- 


* The moment when GiuUano was slain, is represented on both sides of 
the meihil, his head is on one side, with the inscription Julianys 
and in the midst of the chon are the words, hictus pubhen^, on the other 
Bide, IS the head of Lorenzo, with the La%irentius Mediret, ; aiound 

it, and in the centre of tne choir, are the words salui> puhlica. Copies may 
be seen m the Gallery of the Lffizj. 

f See Gualandi, Memotie di Belle Arh^ sene iv. pp 139 — 141. Sea 
also Ricordi, Storxci di Filippo di Cino Rinuccim dal 1282, al 1460, Ac, 
&e 3 published m Florence, m 1840. See also Carteggio medito^ 

&c , vol. 1 . pp. i>70, 571 A Crucifixion in \ery low relief, iioiv in the 
Gallery of the Uffizj, is attributed by some writers to Antomo Pollai.iolo. 

J The sculptor Andrea Contucci of Monte whose iile follows. 
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lent metliocl of wludi is now all but lost, the custom in thes< 
days being to make the stitches much longer, whereby the 
work is rendered less durable and much less pleasing to the 
eye.* 


THE FLORENTINE FAINTER, SANERO BOTTICELLI. 
[born 14,57 — DIED 1515 ] 

In the same time with the illustrious Lorenzo dc’ Medici 
the elder, which 5vas truly an age of gold for men of talent, 
there flouiished a certain Alessandro, called after our custom 
Sandro, and further named Di Botticcllo, for a reason whicli 
we shall presently see. Ilis father, Maiiano Filipepi, a 
Florentine citizen, brought him up with care, and caused 
him to be instructed in all such things as are usually taught 
to children before they choose a calling. But although the 
boy readily acquired whatever he wished to learn, yet was 
he constantly discontented ; neither would he take any 
pleasure in reading, writing, or accounts, insomuch that the 
father, disturbed by the eccentric habits of his son, turned 
him over in despair to a gossip of his, called Botticcllo, whe 
was a goldsmith, and considered a very competent master oi 
his art, to the intent that the boy might learn the same. 

There was at that time a close connexion and almost 
constant intercourse between the goldsmiths and the painters, 
wherefore Sandro, who possessed considerable ingenuity, and 
was strongly disposed to the arts of design, became enamoured 
of painting, and resolved to devote himself entirely to that 
vocation. He acknowledged his purpose at once to his 
father, and the latter, who knew the force of his inclinations, 
took him accordingly to the Carmelite monk, Fra Filippo, 
who was a most excellent painter of that time, with whom 
he placed him to study the art, as Sandro himself had 
desired. 

Devoting himself thereupon entirely to the vocation he 

* The praises bestowed on these sacred vestments by Vasari aie not by 
iny means exti.ivanaut. They aie now become unfit for use by reason oi 
their at^e, but having been framed and glared, are preserved m the presst'd 
around tlie Sacristy of San Giovinni. — JBd. Hor,^ id32-6. 
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had chosen, Sandro so closely followed the directions and 
inutated the manner of his nuibtXT, that Fra Filippo conceived 
a great love for him, and instructed him so effectually, that 
Sandro rapidly attained to such a degree in art as none 
would have predicted for him. While still a youth he 
pair ted the figure of Fortitude, among those pictures of the 
Virtues which Antonio and Pietro Pollaiuolo were execut- 
ing in the Mercatanzia, or Tribunal of Commerce in Florence.*" 
In Santo Spirito, a church of the same city, he painted a 
picture for the chapel of the Bardi family : this work he 
executed with great diligence, and finished it very success- 
fully, depicting certain olive and palm-trees therein with 
extraordinary care.'l’ Sandro also painted a picture in the 
Convent of the Convertites, with another for the Nuns of 
San Barnaha J In the Church of Ognissanti he painted a 
Sant’ Agostino, in fresco, for the Vespucci : this is in the 
middle aisle, near the door which leads into the choir ; and 
here Sandro did his utmost to surpass all the masters who 
were painting at the time, hut more particularly Domenico 
del Ghirlandajo, who had painted a figure of St, Jerome on 
the opposite side. Sparing no pains, he thus produced a 
work of extraordinary merit. In the countenance of the 
Saint he has clearly manifested that power of thought and 
acuteness of perception which is, for the most part, per- 
ceptible in those reflective and studious men who are con- 
stantly occupied with the investigation of exalted subjects 
and the pursuit of abstruse inquiries. This picture, as we 
have said in the life of Domenico Ghirlandajo, has this 
year (1561) been removed entire and without injury from 
the place where it was executed § 

^ Now in the G.illory of the UfRz], with the other six virtues mentioned 
in the preceding life of Antonio Pollaiuolo — Ed. Flor., 181^2 

■(■ Aiithoiitics are divided as to the piesent place of this work ; some 
affirming it to have been sold to the King of Bavaiia, and to be now at 
Mumch. Others, and with a better show of reason, maintain that jt will be 
found m the Gallery of Berlin 

{ The piotuie painted for San Barnaba is now in the Florentme Aca- 
demy. Of that piecedmg it the fate is unknown. 

§ Still to be seen on the wall of the church, to the right on entering the 
building, but not in so good a state of preservation as the St. Jerome 
Ghirlandajo. 
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Having, in consequence of tliis work, obtained much 
credit and reputation, Sandro was appointed by the Guild of 
Porta Santa Maria to paint a picture in San Marco, the 
subject of which is the Coronation of Oiu* * * § I^ady, who is 
surrounded by a choir of angels, the whole cxtienioly wcdl 
designed, and finished by the artist with infinite care/ He 
executed various woiks in the Medici Palace for the older 
Lorenzo, more particularly a figure of Pallas t on a shield 
wreathed with vine branches, whence flames arc proceeding ; 
this he painted of the size of life. A San Sebastiano was 
also among the most remarkable of the works oxeeuted for 
Lorenzo I In the church of Santa Mai la Maggioro, in 
Florence, is a Pietii with small figures by this master : this 
is placed beside the chapel of the Panciatichi, and is a very 
beautiful work. § For different houses in various parts of 
the city Sandro painted many pictures of a round form, with 
numerous figures of women undi'apcd. Of these there are 
still two examples at Gastello, a villa of the Duke Cosimo, 
one representing the birth of Venus, who is borne to earth 
by the Loves and Zephyrs : the second also presenting the 
figure of Venus crowned with flowers by the Graces ^ she 
is here intended to denote the Spring, and the allegory is 
expressed by the painter with extraordinary grace. \\ 

In the Via de Servi and in the Palace of Giovanni 
Vespucci, which now belongs to Piero Salviati, this master 
l)ainted numerous pictures around one of the chambers : they 

* Now in the Academy of the Fine Arts in Florence, and considered 
one of the best works of this master. 

+ Of this Pallas nothing^ is now known. — Ed. Flor., 1832. 

i The fate of the San Sebastian is also unknown. — Ifnd, 

§ In the time when Richa wrote (1755), this Pieta was in the Sacristy 
of the church. The Italian authonties now declare its present place un- 
known. The latest Florentine commentators (1849) inquire, if that now 
in the Pmacoteca of Munich may not be the work m question. It ha3 
been engraved in OaUeria incisa e lUustrata, ficc., now in course of publi- 
cation at Florence. 

11 Thebiith of Venus is in the Uffizj. The Venus crowned hy the Graces ia 
also in the Uffizj, but the latter is in the private conidnr which leads to the 
Pitti Palace Both these figures are the size of life. In the Royal Gallery 
of Berlin, 13 a third of these nude figures of Venus, by Botticelli, of BtnaPeE 
■ize, and with long golden hair, painted on canvas, the ground very dark.-— 
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are enclosed within a richly decorated frame-work of walnut 
'A‘ood, and contain many beautiful and animated figures.’'^ 
In Casa Puccl likewise, Sandro painted Boccaccio’s Novella 
of Nastagio degli Onesti, in four compartments : the iigiircs 
are small, but the work is very graceful and beautiful.t He 
also depicted an Adoration of the Magi | in the same place. 
For the Monks of Cestello this master painted a picture of 
the Annunciation § in one of their chapels, and in the church 
of San Pietro he executed one for Matteo Palmieri, with a 
very large number of figures. The subject of this work, 
which is near the side-door, is the Assumption of Our Lady, 
and the zones or circles of heaven are there painted in their 
order. The Patriarchs, the Prophets, the Apostles, the 
Evangelists, the Martyrs, the Confessors, the Doctors, the 
Virgins, and the Hierarchies : all which was executed by 
Sandro according to the design furnished to him by Matteo, 
who was a very learned and able man. The whole work 
was conducted and finished with the most admirable skill 
and caie : at the foot of it was the portrait of IMatteo 
kneeling, with that of his wife. But although this picture 
is exceedingly beautiful and ought to have put envy to 
shame, yet there were found certain malevolent and cen- 
sorious persons who, not being able to affix any other blame 
to the work, declared that Matteo and Sandro had erred 
gravely in that matter, and had fallen into grievous heresy. || 

Now, whether this be true or not, let none expect the 
judgment of that question from me : it shall suffice me to 
note that the figures executed by Sandro in that work are 
entirely worthy of praise, and that the pains he took in 
depicting those circles of the heavens must have been very 

* The place wherein the pictures of the Vespucci Palace may now he 
found IS not known. — Ed. Flor., 1B32-8. 

f These four pictures are still preserved m Casa Pucci, Ed Flor.f 
1846-9. 

t Of this work no authentic information can be obtained. 

§ This church is now called Santa Maddalena de’Pazzi, and some writers 
affirm that the Annunciation here alluded to is still there ; but later au- 
thorities declare the picture thus attributed to Botticelli to be executed by 
a much inferior hand , the frame-work only being that of bis work The 
painting itself they declare to have disappeared. 

II Richa, Chiei^e Fiorentnie, gives a circumstantial account of the event 
here alluded to, the consequence of which w^as, that the altar was interdicted. 
End the picture covered from view. — Ed» Flor,^ 1832-8. 
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great, to saj nothing of the angels iningleJ with the other 
flguies, or of the various Ibreshorleuings, all which aie 
designed in a very good manner.* About this tune Sandro 
received a commission to paint a small pictuie with tiguies 
three parts of a braceio high, the subject an Adoration of 
the Magi ; the work was placed between the two doors 
C)^‘ the principal facade of Santa Maria Novella, and is on 
the left as you enter by the central door. In the face of the 
oldest of the kings, the one who tirst approaches, there is 
the most liv^ely expression of tenderness as he kisses the 
foot of the Saviour, and a look of satisfaction also at having 
attained the purpose for which he liad undertaken his long 
journey. This figure is the portrait of Cosimo de’ IMedici, 
the most faithful and animated likeness of all now known to 
exist of him. The second of the kings is the portrait of 
Giuliano de’ Medici, father of Pope Clement VII. ^ and he 
offers adoration to the divine Child, presenting his gift at 
the same time, with an expression of the most devout 
Lsincerity. The third, who is likewise kneeling, seems to be 
offering thanksgiving as well as adoration, and to confess 
that Christ is indeed the true Messiah : this is the likeness 
of Giovanni, the son of Cosimo. The beauty which Sandro 
has imparted to these heads cannot be adequately described, 
and all the figures in the work arc represented in different 
attitudes : of some one sees the full face, of others the profile, 
some are turning the head almost entiridy from the speelalor, 
others are bent down ; and to all, the artist has gi\ eii an 
appropriate and varied expression, whether old or young, 
exhibiting numerous peculiarities also, which prove the mas- 
tery that he possessed over his art. Pie has even distinguished 
the followers of each king in such a manner that it is easy 
to see which belongs to one court and which to another ; it 
is indeed a most admirable work : the composition, the 
design, and the colouring are so beautiful that every artmt 
who examines it is astonished, + and at the time, it obtained 

* This picture, valuable on many accounts, and the more so for the fact 
that a part of the environs of Florence, as they then were, was dejjuted in 
it, has now, to our deep regret, passed into the pos,session of strangers.— 
Ed. Flor,,\U^. 

h This painting, which is lamented as lost by many Italian wTiters, was in 
tKe pcsseaaion of the late Mr. Young Ottley, in the year 1810. See IUj 
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so great a name in Florence and other places for the master, 
that Pope Sixtus IV., having erected the chapel huilt 
him in his palace at Rome, and desiring to have it adorned 
with paintings, commanded that Sandio Botticelli should be 
appointed Superintendent of the work, lie aecoidingly 
exocuted \ ai lous ])icture3 there : among them the Tempta- 
tion of Clnist in the Wilderness, Moses slaying the Egyptian, 
JMoses roecdviug drink liom the Daughters of Jethio the 
Midiamte, and the Descent of Fire from Heaven when the 
Sons of Aaron offer Sacrifiee ; with several figures of holy 
Popes, in the niches above the paintings.* By these works 
Botticelli obtained great honour and reputation among the 
many competitors who were labouring with him, whether 
Florentines or natives of other cities, and received from the 
Pope a considerable sum of money ; but this he consumed 
and squandered totally, duiing his residence in Rome, where 
he lived without due care, as was his habit. Having com- 
pleted the woik a^^igncd to him, he returned at once to 
Florence, wheie, being whimsical and eccentiic, he occupied 
himself with commenting on a cei-tain part of Dante, illus- 
trating the Ijifer7to, and executing prints, over which he 
wasted much time, and, neglecting his proper occupation, 
he did no work, and theichy caused infinite disorder in his 
affaiis.*!* He likewise engraved many of the designs he had 
executed, hut in a very inferior manner, the work being badly 
cut. The best attempt of this kind from his hand is the 
Triumph of Faith, by Fra Girolamo Savonarola, of Ferrara, 
of whose sect our artist was so zealous a partizan that he 
totally abandoned painting, and not having any other means 
of living, he fell into very great difficulties. But his attach- 
ment to the party he had adopted increased ; he became 

Enquiry into the Oiig\n and Eaily Hliitory of Engiaving, In the latest 
Florentine edition of Vasari, 1846-9, tlieie ib a note to the effect that 
it has been discovcied in peifeet preservation in the Uffiz], where it haa 
hitherto passed for a work of Domenico Ghirlandajo. We give this asser- 
tion for what it may be worth, referring the reader to the reasons wherewith 
Pitu, who claims to be the discoverer, shall support his assertion m a pro- 
mised work on the subject 

* These stones, in one of which (the Temptation of Chnst) Botticelli la 
consideicd to have crowded his figures injudiciously, are still to be seen m 
tlie Sistine Chapel. 

I See Ottley, Histoiy of Engramug, vol. i. See also, Bartsch, ZVmir# 
Qravew , and the Bibliografia Lantesoa, — Prato. 1845, 
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what was then ealled a Piagnone^'^ and abandoned all labour 
insomuch that, finding himself at length become old, being 
also very poor, lie must have died of hunger had he not 
been supported by Lorenzo de’ IMedici, for whom Ixc liad 
worked at the small hospital of Volterra and other places, 
who assisted him while he lived, as did other iiacnds and 
admirers of his talents. 

In San Francesco, outside the gate of San Miniato, 
Botticelli painted a Madonna, the size of life, surrounded by 
angels, which was considered a very beautilul picture | Now 
Sandro was fond of jesting, and oLen amuoed himself at the 
expense of his disciples and friends. In allusion to this 
habit, it is related that one of his scholars, named Biagio,:j: 
had copied the above-mentioned pictuie very exactly, for 
the purpose of selling it : this Sandro did for luin, having 
bargained with a citizen for six gold florins. When Biagio 
appeared, therefore, his master said to him, Well, Biagio, 
I’ve sold thy picture for thee at last, but the buyer wishes 
to see it in a good light, so it must be hung up this evening 
at a favourable height, and do thou go to the man’s house 
to-morrow morning and bring him here, that he may see it 
in its place ; he will then pay thee the money.” Oil, 
master,” quoth Biagio, “ how well yon have done f and 
having suspended the picture the due ncight, he went his 
way. Thereupon Sandro ana Jacopo, who was another of 
his disciples, prepared eight caps of pasteboard, such as 
those worn by the Florentine citizens, and these they fixed 
with white wax on the heads of the eight angels, who, in 
the painting in question, were depicted around the Madonna. 
The morning being come, Biagio appears wdth the citizen 
who had bought the painting, and who was aware of the 
jest. Raising his eyes on entering the workshop, Blaise 
beholds his Madonna, not surrounded by angels, but in the 
midst of the Signoria of Florence, and seated among those 
caps. He was about to break forth into outcries and excuse 

* Mourner, or Grumbler. The followers of Savonarola were so called. 

t This work is not now m San Francesco. A picture, answering to thia 
description, was taken to Pans in 1812, and is still there ; together with a 
Holy Family, likewise by Botticelli. There is ako a similar work in 
Florentine G al 1 ery, — Afas&ellt. 

t Blaise, or Baaik 
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himself to the citizen, but as the latter naade no observation 
on the circumstance, and began to praise the picture, he 
remained silent himself. Ultimately, the citizen took him 
home to his house and paid him the six florins, which the 
master had bargained for, wherewith Eiagio returned to the 
bottega (worksho-p), where he arrived just as Sandro and 
Tacopo had taken ofl the pasteboard head-dresses, and saw 
his angels as veritable angels again, and no longer citizens 
in their caps. Altogether astonished at what he beheld, the 
disciple turned to his master and said, Master nuiie, I 
know not whether I am dreaming, or whether the thing be 
really so, but when I came in just now, these angels had red 
caps on their heads, and now they have none ! What 
this mean ?” “ Thou art out of thy wits, Blaise,’’ qnot) 

Sandro, ‘‘ this money hath made thy brain turn round ; 
the thing were as thou hast said, dost thou think this 
would have bought thy picture ?” “ That is true,’ 

Biagio, “ and he certainly said nothing about it, b 
that it seems a very strange matter ” At last, all 
scholars getting round him, said so much that 
him believe the whole an imagination of his own 
A weaver of cloth once came to live close to 
this man erected full eight looms, which, whr 
work, not only caused an intolerable dm with 
of the weavers and the clang of the shuttles 
poor Sandro was deafened with it, but li 
such a trembling and shaking throughout t 
was none too solidly built, that the paintei 
and the other, could no more continue his 
remain in the house He had frequently 
neighbour to put an end to this disturbance, 
had replied, that he both could and would do what 
In his own house. Being angered by this, Sandro 
enormous mass of stone of great weight, and mor 
would fill a waggon, placed in exact equilibrium on tl 
of his own dwelling, which was higher than that 
neighbour, and not a very strong one : this stone thre 
to fall at the slightest shake given to the wall, when il 
have crushed the roof, floors, frames, and workmen, 
iveaver to atoms. The man, terrified at the dange 
toned to Sandro, from whom he received back Lie owr 
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in Lis own words, namely, that he both could and would do 
what he pleased in his own house; whereupon, not beinp; 
able to obtain any other answer, he was compelh'd to come 
to reasonable terms, and to make the painter a less trouhlo- 
Bome neighbour. 

We find it further related, that Sandro Botticelli once 
went to the vicar of his parish, and, in jest, accused a friend 
of his own of heresy. The person inculpated having ap- 
peared, demanded to know by whom he Avas accused and (d* 
what. Being told that Sandro had declared him to hold the 
opinion of the Epicureans, to Avit, that the soul dies Avith 
'the body, he required that his accuser should be confronted 
Avith him before the judge. Sandro Avas summoned accord - 
ugly, Avhen the accused man exclaimed, “ It is true that I 
□Id the opinion stated respecting the soul of this man, Avho 
•ii^ckhead ; nay, does he not appear to you to he a here- 
; for, without a grain of learning, scarcely knoAving 
Gael, has he not undertaken to make a commentary 
and does he not take his name in vain ?” 
ster is said to have had an extraordinary love for 
he knew to be zealous students in art, and is 
ave gained considerable sums of money ; but 
'anager and very careless, all came to nothing, 
become old, unfit for work, and helpless, he 
^0 on crutches, being unable to stand upright, 
IT long illness and decrepitude, in his seventy- 
e was buried at Florence, in the church of 
iC year 1515. 

daroba of the Signor Duke Cosimo are two 
female heads in profile by this master, one is 
jJortrait of an inamorata^ of Giuliano de’ Medici, 
ox Lorenzo ; the other that of Madonna Lucrezia 
buoni, Lorenzo’s wife.f In the same place, and also 
3 hand of Sandro, is a Bacchus, raising a wine-flask to 
ps with both hands, a truly animated figure.^ In the 
dral of Pisa was an Assumption of the Virgin, witli 

'his portrait is in the Pitti Palace ; it has been enf?raved in the A 
a rfe’ with an illustration by Masselli. — Ed. Flor., 1849. 
fjcrezia Tornabuoni was the mother of Lorenzo; his wife wa« Clarice 
1832-8. 

- the Bacchus we have no authentic notice. — Ibid, 
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a Choir of Angels, commenced by Botticelli for the chapel 
ol' the Impagliata, but the work not pleasing him, he left it 
unfinished, lie also painted the picture of the high altar 
in the cliurch of San Francesco, at Montevarchi and in 
the capitular church of Einpoli he depicted two Angels, on 
the same side with the St. Sebastian of liossellino It was 
by Sandro Botticelli that the method of preparing banners 
and standards, in what is called inlaid work, was invented ; 
and this he did that the colours might not sink through, 
showing the tint of the cloth on each side. The Baldachino 
of Orsanmicliele is by this master, and is so treated, dif- 
ferent figures of Our Lady are represented on it, all of 
which are varied and beautiful ;-| and this work seives to 
show how much more effectually that mode of proceeding 
preserves the cloth than do those mordants, which, cor- 
roding the surface, allow but a sliort life to the work; but as 
the mordants cost less, theyaie nevertheless more frequently 
used in our day than the lirat-named method. 

Sandro Botticelli drew remarkably well, insomuch that, 
for a long tune after his death, artists took the utmost pains 
to procure examj^des of his drawings, and we have some in 
our book whicli are executed with extraordinary skill and 
judgment; his stones were exceedingly rich in figures, as 
may be seen in the embroidered ornaments of the Cross 
borne in procession by the monks of Santa Maria Novella, 
and which were executed entirely after his designs. This 
master was, in short, deserving of the highest praise for all 
such works as he chose to execute with care and good will, 
as he did the Adoration of the Magi, in Santa Maria Novella, 
which is exceedingly beautiful. A small round picture by 
his hand, which may be seen in the apartments of the prior 
in the monastery of the Angeli at Florence, is also very 
finely done ; the figures are small, but singularly graceful, and 
finished with the most judicious care and delicacy4 Similai 
in ske to that of the Magi just mentioned § is a picture, 

• This picture is no longer in the church. 

t This hiilddchino, or canopy, is supposed to have been destroyed, by tune. 

t No account of this picture can now be obtained in Florence, but we 
(Florentine editors) have discovered a small round picture by this master lu 
Lucca. — JSd Flor , 1040 

S It IS, on the contiary, considerably smaller. — Ed, Flor , 1849. 
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now in tlie possession of the Florontine noble, Mcgser FaMo 
Segni. The subject of tliis work is the Calumny of Apelles, 
and nothing mote perfectly depicted could be imagined. Be- 
neath this picture, which was ]u*eseuted by Sandro himself 
to Antonio Segni, his most intimate friend, are now to be 
read the following verses, written by the above-named 
Messer Fabio — 

fndicio (piemquam ne faha Iteteie tenient 
Ter^ a) urn pa) va tahella ituuiet 

Huic JEqypii legi danamt Api'lla, : 

Hex Jn%t et diynui^ manui> eo. 


THE FLORENTINE SCULPTOR AND ARCHITECT, BENE- 
DETTO DA MAIANO. 

[nORN IU2 — DIED AFTER 1498.] 

The Florentine sculptor, Benedetto da Maiano, was a carver 
in wood in his lirst youth, and was considered to be the best 
master in that calling who then took tool in hand : he was 
inoie especially excellent in the piocess vvhiidi, as wc have 
elsewhere related, was introduced at the time of Filippo 
Brunelleschi and Paolo Uccello, that, namely, of conjoining 
woods, tinted of different colours, and reprc'senting with 
these, buildings in perspective, foliage, and various fantasies 
of different kinds In this branch of art Benedetto da 
Maiano was, in his youth, as we have before said, the best 
master that could be found, and this we see clearly proved 
by the many works from his hand still to be seen in 
different parts of Florence. Among these are more particu- 
larly to be mentioned the Presses in the sacristy of Santa 
Maria del Fiore, all by him, and finished, for the most part, 

* Now in the Uffizj, but without the verses of Fabio The subject la 
taken from Lucian (Opuscuh), who relates that Apelles being accused ot 
seditious intentions by Antipnolus, avenged himaelf on Ins rival by hu 
picture of Calumny, a descnption of which, as given by Lucian, will be found 
in Bryan, Dictionary of Pamteis, 6c c.— Introduction, page U, 
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after the death of his uncle Giuliano ;* these are entirely 
i*(>vere(l with iigures in the inlaid work, foliage, and other 
decorations, executed with consummate art and at immenbe 
cost^t The novelty of this work having gained the master 
a very great name, he executed numerous examples thereof, 
which were sent to dilferent princes and various places ; 
among others to Alfonso, king of Naples, who had an esciitoire, 
which Jiiul been executed alter the design of Giuliano, uncle 
(;f licncdctto, who had served that monarch in his aichitec- 
lural undertakings. Benedetto himself had been to Naples 
for the purposes of their joint works, but a residence in that 
city not being to bis liking, be returned to Florence, where, 
no long time after, he executed a pair of exceedingly rich 
colFcrs for king Matthias of Hungary, | who had many 
Florentines in his court, and was a great admiier of all 
works of ingenuity These coffers were decorated with the 
most dillLcult and beautiful workmanship, iii coloured woods, 
inlaid, and the artist being pressiiigly invited by the lluii- 
gariaii monarch, determined on proceeding -with Ibem to h\^ 
couit. Having packed up bis cotfers, therefore, and em- 
barked with them in a slap, he departed to Hungary; and 
having arrived there, lie made his obeisance to the king, b} 
whom he was very favourably received. Benedetto im- 
mediately caused the chests to be brought, and they were 
un])aeked in presence of tliat sovereign, who greatly desired 
to behold them; but it was then discovered, that the hu- 
midity of tlie sea-voyage had softened the glues to such a 
degree, that when the waxed cloths in wliieli the coffers 
had been wrapped were opened, almost all the pieces were 
found sticking to it, and so fell to the ground. Whether 
Benedetto stood amazed and confounded at such an event, 
in the presence of so many nobles, let every one judge for 
himself ; nevertheless, having put the work together as weli 
as he could, be so contrived it that the king was tolerably 
satisfied therewith; but the master liimself took a mortal 

* See the life of that master, anie, p. 8. 

t The intaraiatura here described, are still in tlie Sacristy, with the ex- 
eeption of some few pieces which are in the first room of the house of tlie 
wardens of the cathedral- — Masselli. 

J Thw monarch was a known friend of artists and men of let^eri, many 
of whom found welcome and occupation in his court. 

Vi>I- n. 3i 
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aversion to the occupation, and for the shame it had brought 
him to, he could no longer enduie it. Laying aside all doubt 
and timidity therefore, he resolved to devote huuseir to 
sculpture, au art in which he had already made some at- 
tempts while at Lorelto, with Guilinno, his uncle; he had 
executed the Lavatory of the Sacristy, for example, witli 
several Angels in marble. Before he left Hungary, tlun-c- 
fore, he proved to the king, that if he had in the first in- 
stance been put to shame, the limit was in the inlcuor 
nature of the work, and not in Ins genius, which was a 
versatile and exalted one Having executed many woiks, 
both in tcrra-eotta and marble, all which phaiscd the king 
greatly, J^cnedetto returned to Florence : he- had no sooma* 
arrived there tlian he was appointed by the Signoiia to 
execute the decorations, in marble, for the door of tluar 
chamber of audience, where he sculptured figures ol‘ boys, 
which are very beautiful, supporting festoons of tloweis 
with their arms;* but the most admirable portion of this 
work is the central figure, that of St. John,! as a youth, 
which is held to be of singular beauty ; the height is two 
braccia : and to the end that the whole work should be by 
his own hand, Benedetto executed the wood-work which en- 
closes the door himself, representing figures in woods inlaid, 
on the folds, on each fold one, that is to say, the figure of 
Dante being on one side, and that of Petrarch on tlie other. 
To any one who has seen no other work of this kind by 
Benedetto, these two figures alone may suffice to show how 
admirable and excellent a master in tarsia he was.J The 
audieuet'-chamber lias, in our day, been painted at the com- 
mand of the Signor Duke Oosimo, by Francesco Salviati, UvS 
will be related in its due place. 

In the church of Santa Maria Novella, at Florence, and 
in the chapel, painted by Filippino, Benedetto constructed a 
Sepulchral Monument of black marble, for Filippo Strozzi, 

* Tlie marble door still remains, but the boys have disappoared, nor is 
their present place known. 

+ Now m the Uffizj ; it was considered to be a work of Donatello until 
ISipior Montalvo lately restored it to the true author. — liJd, /'Lr., 184!). 

t There is some question w'hether Benedetto took any part m this ad- 
mirable intarsiatura, which some attnbute to Giuliano da Moxano, aseiated 
by II Fran Clone. The door, having been somewhat injured, hoe been lately 
Uid, 
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the elder ; lie there represented tlie Madonna with Angels, 
executed very carefully. The portrait of Filippo IStrozzi, in 
marble, prepared by Benedetto for the same phic^, is now in 
the Strozzi palace. For the elder Lorenzo de’ Mcdici, the 
same artist executed a Bust of the Florentine painter (iiotto; 
it was placed in Santa l^Iaria del’ Fiore, over tlm inscription, 
of wdiicli we have spoken sufficiently in the life of Giotto. 
This work, which is in marble, is also considered to be a 
tolerably good one.t 

Benedetto repaired, at a later period, to Naples, summoned 
thither on the death of his uncle Giuliano, to whom he was 
heir ; he tliere, in addition to certain works executed for the 
king, sculptured a relief in marble, for the Count of Ter- 
raniiova, in the monastery belonging to the monks of Monte 
Oliveto. The subject of this work is the Annunciation: 
the Virgin is surrounded by Saints and beautiful Boys, who 
sustain garlands of flowers; in the picclella aie several bassi- 
rilievi in a 'very good manner.}: In Faeiiza this master 
erected a magniticent marble tomb for tlie body of San 
Saviiio, and on this are six stories in has relief, representing 
events from the life of that saint . they show much power of 
invention, and are of most correct design, which is manifest in 
the buildings lepresented, as well as in the figures; insomuch 
that, for tins as well as for other works, Benedetto was jnsily 
acknowledged to be an excellent master in sculpture. Before 
he left Romagna, he was accordingly invited to execute the 
portrait of Galeotti Malatesta;§ he also sculptured the like- 
ness — but whether earlier or later I do not know — of Flenry 
VIL, king of England, which he did after a portrait on 
paper, furnished to him by certain Florentine merchants, 
The sketches of these two portraits were found in the house 
of Benedetto after his death. 

* The monument of Fihppo Stroz/:i is still in S.rnta Mara Novella, but 
deprived of the Bust, as Vasari obseives — JSd Fhr., 1832. 

t This Bust also is still in the cathedial of Florence, on the right of the 
entrance; hut it would seem, from the inscription, that the people of Flo- 
rence, nnd not Lorenzo, had caused it to he executed. 

f iStill m the monastery of Monte Oliveto It Ikis been engraved by 
Cicognara (vol. ii. tav 16), who has also certain remarks on the draperies. 
*— See Stona della Scultura, &,c. 

§ The son of Pandolpho Malatesta, and reputed a Beato, or Saint, in all 
but the ceremony of caiioiuzation. 
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Having finally rcturnoil to Floronco, lie constructed for 
Pietro Mcllini, a Florentine citizen, and at that time a very 
rich merchant, the pulpit of marble which is still to he seen 
in the church of Santa Croee, a work considered to he oiu‘, 
of the rarest excellenc(‘, and more beautiful than any other 
ever executed in that manner. The events from the lite of 
St Francis, which are there represented, are greatly extolled, 
And are, indeed, finished with so much skill and care*, that 
nothing better in marble could possibly be desired, Ilenedetto 
having with consummate art sculptured roidvs, trees, Imild- 
ings, and various objects in perspectue, with otlicr things, 
brouglit out with marvellous freedom. There is bi‘sidi‘s a 
repetition of these decorations on asi'pulehral stone lumeath the 
pulpit, and this is executed nilh so much ability thut it would 
not be possible to praise it sulficiently It is afiinned that in 
the progress of this woi'k Benedetto had coiisiderahh' difli- 
culty with the 'wardens of the works in vSanta Croee ; the eau.^' 
whereof was, that he proposed to erect his pulpit against om 
of the columns which support some of the aiches that sustain 
the roof, and intended to perforate the same in ordtu’ to make 
a place for his staircase, and the entrance to the puli)it. 
But the wardens refused their consent, fearing that ho 
might so greatly weaken the cohimii by the cavity nupnK^l 
for the stairs, as to cause the weight above to press too lu'avily 
upon it, thereby endangering the safety of that part of the 
church; Mellini, however, having gi\en a guaiantia* tliat the 
work should be completed without injury of any kind to tlie 
building, they finally agreed Benedc'tto tlnui first of all 
caused the column to he secured externally by strong bands 
of bronze, all that part, that is to say, which from th(‘ pulpit 
downwards is covered with granite {pietra forte ) ; he then 
constructed the steps for ascending to the pulpit, and in pro* 
portion as he excavated the column within, dul he add to it 
externally the granite above-mentioned, in the maniUT that 
we now see. He thus conducted this work to perfi*,ction, to 
the astonishment of all who beheld it, displaying in every 

* Two Btones only, from the pulpit of Santa Croce, still in atlmirabl# 
preservation, have been engraved by Cicognaia, but the entire work k 
engraved by Lasinio (Giomn Paoh)^ with illustrations by Niceold Mar* 
zocchi; a magnificent work, published m ^ 223 
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part, and in all the parts together, the utmost excellence that 
could he desired in such an. entoi prize. 

Many affirm that Filippo Strozzi the elder, when pro- 
posing to build Ilia palace, requested the advice of Benedetto 
da Maiano, avIio thereupon constructed a model, after which 
the building was commenced; but the fabric was afterwards 
continued and completed by Cronaca, wlien Benedetto da 
Maiano was dead. 

Having acquired sufficient to enable him to live, Benedetto 
would no longer undertake works in marble after those 
enumerated above, except that he finished the Santa Maria 
Maddalena which had been commenced by Desiderio da 
Settiguano, | in the church of Santa Trinita, and executed the 
Crucifix which is above the altar in Santa Maria del Fiore, 
with some others of a similar kind f 

With respect to architecture^ although this master under- 
took but lew works in that branch of ait, he yet proved his 
skill in those few no loss than in sculpture, more especially 
in the management of certain alterations undci taken at 
an enormous cost under his direction and by his counsels, in 
the palace of the Signoria of Florence. The first was that 
ill the hall, now called the Hall of the Dugento, over which 
tlie Signoria desired to erect, not one similar room, but two 
rooms, a hall and an audience chamber. A wall was thus 
required to be raised, and not a slight one either ; in this wall 
there was to be a marble door, and one of tolerable thickness, 
nor was less skill and judgment than were possessed by 
Benedetto requii*ed for the execution of such a work. 

In order to avoid diminishing the hall first-mentioned, 
therefore, and yet secure the proper division of those above, 
Benedetto proceeded iii the following manner : on a bc‘am of 
one braccio in thickness, and extending in length the whole 
breadth of the hall, he fastened another consisting of two 

^ The column has in fact never given the slightest intimation of uealuiess. 
Benedetto, likewise, sculptured the Bust of Pietro IVtellini, at whose expense 
the pulpit was erected. Tins is now in the Gallery of the UfHzj, in the 
Corridor of Modern Sculpture. — MasS^elh, 

+ See the life of Desideiio, ante, p. 135. 

J See the life of Cronaca, w’hich follows. — Sec also Dr. Gaye, in th* 
Kwistblatt for 1837 Nos. G7, 68, tfeber den Bau des Pala&tes /^roxpu 
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pieces, and giviiinf an (devatioii by its tliickncss of two-tliin1« 
of a bracc'io ; these beinp^ eiireluUy seemed ainl liish'iied i\t 
both ends, formed a pi-ojeclion of two braeeia on e*ich side 
of the wall, and were furnished with elainps, in sneh a manner 
that an arcdi half a braceio thick, and const ruett^d t>f double 
bricks, could be rais(‘d upon tlumi, being supported, moieover, 
by the piiiieipal walls. These beams were then dove-tailed 
togetiu'r, and so tirmly united by strong claniijs and bands 
of iron, that they were no longin' two, but one Tut to tlni 
end that these beams should not have to bear mon‘ than the 
wall supporting the arch, while the arch it^df hhouhl sup- 
port all the rest, the master furthm'inore attached two 
strong iron bars to the ai*cli, and these, being ilrmly bolted 
into the lower part of the beams, milield, and do uphold 
them ill such sort, that even tliougli they did not suHice of 
themselves, yet the arch (by means of the two strong bands 
surrounding the beams, one on one side of the marble door 
and the other on the other) would be capable of upholding a 
much greater weight than that of the wall built upon it, 
which IS of bricks, and half a braccio in thickness : he never- 
theless caused the bricks of which the wall was constructed 
to be moulded in such a manner as to give increased breadth 
to the lower part of the wall, and thus impart greater stabi- 
lity to the whole. By those means, and thanks to the 
judicious management of Benedetto, the Hall of the Dugmito 
retained all its extent, and above that hall, in the same space, 
by means of the partition wall, the hall called that oi' the 
Oriuolo was constructed, with the chamber of auiliiMU'c 
wherein tlic triumph of Camillo, by the hand of 8al\iati, 
is depicted. The ornamental work of the ceiling wa.g executed 
in rich carving by Marco del Tasso, with the assistance of 
his brothers Domenico and Giuliano ^ who likewise deooralml 
the ceiling of the hall of the Oriuolo, and that of the 
audience chamber. The marble door between tlie.se rooms 
had been made double : of the outer door and its decora- 

* These brothers have been already mentioned by Vaaan in the life of 
Cecca. Gmliano is named ogam in the life of Andrea del Saito, and Muico 
iu that of Jacopo da Pontormo, The reader who shall desire turther details 
concerning them, will find such in Gave, Cnrtcff^c^ voJ. i. p. 
fol. ii. p. 371 i and vol. m. p. 1G7, 
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tions we have already spoken;* and orer the inner one 
Benedetto placed a seated figure of Justice, holding a sword 
in one hand and the globe in the other ; around the arch is 
the following inscription: Dihgite Justitiam qui judicatis 
terrain | The whole work was conducted with admirable 
art, and finished with extreme care and diligence. I 

For the church of the iVladonne delle Grazie, but a short 
distance without the city of Arezzo, Benedetto erected a 
portico with a flight of steps leading to the door of the 
entrance. In the construction of this porcico, Benedettc 
made the arches resting on the columns, and beneath the 
roof he placed an architrave, frieze and cornice entirely around 
the fabric. To the channel for conveying off the water, 
which projects to the extent of a braccio and a third, he 
gave the form of a chaplet of roses, cut in the hard stone called 
macJgno; between the base of the eaves and the denticulated 
and oviform ornaments beneath the channel, there is a apace 
of two braccia and a half ; and this, with the half braccio 
added by the tile^, gives a projecting roof of about three 
braccia, a very useful, beautiful, rich, and ingenious work. 
In this portico, and in the peculiarities of its construction, 
there are many things woi thy the consideration of artists; 
for tlie master, desiring to give his roof so great a projection 
without modillions or corbels for its support, made the stones 
on which are the carveff rosettes of such a size that the one 
half of them only stood forward, while the other half was 
firmly built into the wall ; being thus counterpoised, they 
weie able to bear the whole weight afterwards laid on them 
without any danger of injury to the building, as they have 
done to the present day, and as the architect did not wish 
the roof of the portico to appear of many pieces, as it really 
was, he surrounded the whole, piece by piece, with a cornice, 
which seems to form a base to the chaplet of rosettes, and 
this being fixed in coffer- work and well conjoined, united 
the whole in such a manner, that whoever sees the work 
believes it to be entirely of one piece. In the same place 

^ Sue ante^ p 2 12. 

f The Statue of Justice is no longer to be seen. A small figure with tlie 
head and hands m white marble, the remainder m porphyry, has taken \U 
place.— Flor., 1632 and 1349. 

J The entire work, with itb decorations, still remains m excellent preaervi' 
tk)n 
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B^'nedptto constructod a levol ocMling docoratoci with gilded 
pisettes, which is much admired,'^ 

Having purchased an estate at about half a mile from 
Prato, beyond the gate leading towards Floicncc, Benedetto 
built a very beautiful little chapel on the high-road, at no 
great divStance from the gate. Ju a recess of this bnildliug he 
placi'd a ligure of Our Lady with the Cdiild in her arms, 
which is only in t(UTa-cotta, and ilthough of no other colour 
than that of the clay, is so admirably executed that its 
beauty is equal to that of marble. The same may hi' said of 
two angels, each holding a light in liLs hand, i)hu‘cd by the 
artist ovm' all, by way of ornament. The dceortitiun oV the 
altar consists of a Dead Christ, the Madonna, and San 
Giovanni, execub^d in marble, and singularly beautiful. At 
his death this master left in his house the commenemnenfc of 
many other works, both in terra-cotta and marble. | 

Benedetto da Maiano drew extremely well, as may b(‘ seen 
by certain drawings preserved in our book. lie died in the 
year 1498, in the fifty -fourth year of his age, and was 
interred by his friends in San Lorenzo.^ Ilis property was 
bequeathed, after the death of certain relatives, to the 
brotherhood of the Bigailo. 

While Benedetto, still a youth, was employed in wood- 
work and tarsia, he had among his coinpctitoi's Baceio Cel- 
lini, piper to the Signoria of Florence, who executed many 
admirable inlaid works in ivoiy. Among otluu’s was an 
octagon deeoiated with figures in ivory, outlined in black, and 
of great beauty, which is now m the gnardaroba of the 
Loid Duke. Girolamo della Cecca, a pupil of Baccio Oolliiil, 
and also piper to the Signoria, in hkc manner cxecubul 
various works in tarsia at the same lime ; and contemporary 
with these was David of Pistoja, by whom tlie San (riovanni, 
of inlaid work, which is now at the entrance to the clioir 
in the church of San Giovanni Evangelista in Pistoja, 

The portico is still in existence, although aomowhat injurccl by tunc. 
The steps were re-con struoted m the last century, and are uiiich reduced m 
size. — ^fass€lll^ and Ed. Eloi., 1849. 

+ The chapel, with its decorations as here described, Is still in existence, 
t On his tomb, in the crypt of San Lorenzo, is the following inscription* 
Jhe date being that of the peiiod when the brothers Guliano and Benedctt^ 
da Maiano, obtained possession of the burial-place : — 

* Julianu et Benedicto Leonard! FF, de Majaiio et Buorum, xooocxxiK*'* 
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was executed a work nanaikable rather for the labour 
bestowed on its execution than for beauty of dou^ign. 
Another master in tarsia was Geri of Arezzo, who decorated 
the choir and pulpit of Sant’ Agostino in Arezzo, with these 
same woi'ks, figures, and ornaments, in perspective namely, 
executed in wood inlaid This Geri was a man of fanciful 
invention, and, among other things, he made an organ, the 
tubes of which are of wood, and the sound is most perfectly 
soft and sweet ; this may still be seen over the door of the 
sacristy in the episcopal church of Arezzo, preserved in all 
its first beauty; a thing worthy of remark, Geri being the 
first to attempt such a work. + But no one of these aitists, nor 
any other who pursued the same calling, could equal Benedetto 
by many degrees, wherefore this master well merits to be 
ever held in esteem, and must be numbered among the 
best artists of the professions he exercised. 


ANDREA VERROCCIITO, PAINTER, SCULPTOR, AND 
ARCHITECT. 

[noiiN 1 432 — DIED 1408 ] 

The Florentine, Andrea del Verrocchio, was at once a 
goldsmith, a master in perspective, a sculptor, a carver in 
wood, a painter, and a musician ; but it is true that he had 
a somewhat hard and crude manner in sculpture and paint- 
ing, as one who had acquired those arts by infinite labour 
and study, rather than from a gift of nature. Had he 
possessed the fiicility arising from natural powers to an equal 
degree with the diligence and industry wherewith he was 
gifted, and which he bestowed on the arts be exercised, 
Andrea Verrocchio would have been among the most excellent 
of masters. But these arts require the union of zealous study 
with natural qualities in their highest perfection, and where 
either fails, the artist rarely attains to the first rank in bis 
profession. Yet study will conduct him to a certain 
eminence, and therefore it is that Andrea, who carried this 

• This Intarsia of St. John is no longer to he found — ^d. Flor.y 1848-9. 
t Tha organ here described has perished, — Flor*, 1832-8, 
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to an extent beyond all other masters, is oounti^d arnonf? thj 
(lihtin^inslied and eminent masters of our arts.* * * § 

In his youth Andrea Verroeehio gave considera’ole atten- 
tion to science, more cspeeialljr to geometry. WIumi occupied 
111 golilsinith’s work he executed, among many otlier things, 
C(‘rtaiu brooches or buttons for the copes us(nl in the church 
of Santa ]\laria del b'lore in Florence, which are still m that 
cathedral, with seviu'al larger woiks : among these is a vase 
surunnuh'd by ligures of animals, garlands of llowers, and 
various fantasies, a work known to all goldsmiths, with 
another of similar kind, on which there is a dance of children, 
wdiich IS V('ry gracid'ul and beautifuL-|- Thcs(' wa)iks iillord- 
ing proof of his competence, Amlrea was a])point(‘d by the 
Guild of the Merchants to prepare twm historical composi- 
tions in ndief, for the tw'o ends of the altar of 8 au (Giovanni ; 
these works arc in silver, and when completed acquired liim 
high praise and a very great name 4 

At that time, some of those large figures of the Apostles, 
in silver, which srand ordinarily on the altar of the Pope's 
chapel in Rome, were wanting, with other ornaments, also in 
silver ; wherefore, Andrea being sent for, the cominis'^ion to 
prepare all that was required in that matter was given to 
him with great favour, by Pope Hixtus, when the master 
conducted the whole work to completion, wuth remarkable 
judgment and much diligcnce.g JMeanwhile, Aiidica, per- 
ceiving that great store was set by the many antHpu' statues 
and other things of that kind discovered in 'Rome, sct'uig too 
that the Pope commanded the bronze horse || to be placed in 

* Vasari does not name the master of Andrea del Veirocclnn, but Baldi- 
nucci decUtres him to have studied under Donatello The leader desiious 
of further details, may fand them m Rumohr, Ital Foisrh., Mil. ii. p 
et seq, 

t Of these works no authentic account can now be obtained. — Ed. Flor.. 
1832-8. 

% These reliefs in silvev are preserved with other omaincntH of tlie altar, 
in the house of the cathedial wardens. — See Richu, Fioienimct 

vol. V. p 31. 

§ Bottari informs ua that the Apostles, executed by Verroeehio, wero 
stolen towards the middle of the last century, when otheis \^ere made bv 
Giardom. 

II The equestrian statue of Marcus Aiirehua, that is to say, afterwards 
placed on tlie capitol, by Michael Angelo Buunarotti, at the command c£ 
Pope Paul ilL-^ JUptian 
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Han oriovanni Laterano, aiul that even of sncli frap^ments as 
were daily found — to say nothing of eniue woiks — great 
account was made ; observing all this, I say, he resolved to 
devote his attention to sculpture, and thereupon, abandoning 
altogether the calling of the goldsmith, he set himself to cast 
certain small figures in bronze, which were very much com- 
mended: tabing courage from this, he soon afterwards began 
to work in marble also. 

Now it happened at this time that the wife of Francesco 
Tornabuoni* died in child-bed, and her husband, who had 
greatly loved her while living, desired to do her all the 
honour in liis power after her death ,• he therefore commis- 
sioned Andrea to erect a monument to her memory, and the 
master thereupon represented the lady herself on the stone 
which covered her tomb, with the birth of her infant, and her 
departure to another life,'|' he added three figuics, represent- 
ing three virtues, 'vvluch were considered veiy b(‘autiful, 
being the first w'ork that he had executed in marble. if 

Having then returned to Florence witli money, fame, 
and lionour, Andrea Verrocchio was appointed to execute a 
figure of DaMd in bionze, two braccia and a half high, 
wdiich, being completed, was placed, to the gieat credit of 
the master, on the summit of the staircase, where the chain § 
formerly w'as. While Andrea was occupied with the statue 
just described, he likewise made that figuixi of Our Lady, in 
marble, which is over the tomb of Messer Leonardo Briini, 
of Arezzo, in the church of Santa Croce j this he executed 
while still young, for the architect and sculptor, Bernardo 
Rossellino, wdio erected the whole work, which is in marble, 
as wc have before said. || The same artist prepared a mezzo- 
rilievo in marble, of Our Lady with the Child in her 
arms, a half length, which was formerly in the Medici palace, 

* Vasari must here mean Giovan Francesco, son of Filippo Tornabuoiii, 
'whose 'vvifc, Ehzahetta Alamanm, may have died at this period. — Kd, 
Flor., lJUO. 

•f The bas-relicf heio desenbed, is now in the Gallery of the Uffizj. 

I The ha 8 fcl 0 -^llle^ o placed on the front of the tomb, is also said to be iii 
the Flnientinc Gallery. 

§ Thus 'w'ork is likewise in the TJffizj. 

f| Still in its place. Cicognara has engraved this monument. — See 
fiioiia, fee., sene ii. tav, 23. — See also Gonnelli, Monumenii Se^olcTidi% 

Uv. 2« 
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and Is n<n\ pliu'cd, as bcdnc; a Vi*ry bf‘:mtiriil tiling, A 
door ill till* apartments oT tlu* Duolioss of Flori'iice/ Tim 
aamc master also executed two lieails in metal, one repiav- 
Bcntini^ Ah*xander the Great, taki'ii in protile ; the, other 
Darius, i)ortra3’ed after his own fancy, each fuimin;:^ a 
separati* pictuie by itself, both in ni(*z/o-rilievo, and vaiied 
in the eiests, armour, and all other partieulars. These were 
both sent to Alatthias DorvinuSj Kin/2; of Hunp;ary, by the 
illustrious Lorenzo di*’ Medici the ekh*r, with many otlier 
thin/xs, as will be related in the proper place. 

llavin/x by all these works acquired the name of an excel- 
lent mnst'M’, more especially as regarded easting in bronze, 
wherein he took great didight, Andrea was appoin t(‘d to 
execute the momunent of Giovanni and Piero, sons ot‘C\)sinn> 
do,’ Medici, the decorations of winch are in hronzi^, and in 
full relief The sarcophagus is of porphyry, supporteil by 
four bronze consoles, whiidi are decorat(‘d with foliagi*, of 
great beauty, and finished with the mo.st diligent eare. 
This moiuiruent stands between the cliapel of the sacrament 
and the sacristy,! nor would it be possible to discover a more 
pcrfeetly executed work, whether cast or chis(*llcd ; on this 
occasion the master also gave proof of his skill in arehi- 
tecture. Having erected tlie tomb in question within the 
embrasure of a window, five braceia in breadtli, and about 
ten high, and placed the sarcophagus on a basement 
which duides the abovc-nam(*d dnip 1 of the saerament 
from the old sacristy; he then, to elo-e tlio ai'ertnie from 
the tomb to tlie ceiling, constriu‘t(‘d a gratiiu m bronzi*, of 
an oviform pattern, representing most iiatuiMliv a ni't work 
of ropes, which he adorned at inh'rv. Is wit!i lestoons ,i d 
Other fanciful embellishments, the whole work e\in(*ing great 
powers of invention, extraordinary judgment, and consum- 
mate skill. ! 

Donatello had erected a tabernacle for the Council of Six 
of the Guild of Merchants (that which is now in the oratory 
of Or San Michele opposite to St. Mi(‘hael), and there was 
likewise to have been made a San Tommaso in bronze, laying 

• The present place of this work is not known. 

t Now the Chdpel of the Madonna. 

{ This tomb la engraved by Gonnelli. Mn menti h' loiora^ fi]Ut 
Tf^cana^ tar. 13 . 
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iuR hand on the wound in tlie side of Christ : but this work 
was not procetded with, boeause among those who had the 
cliarge of that matter, 'were some who would have it done by 
Donatello, while others would have Lorenzo Ghiberti, and 
thus the atfair had remained while Donato and Lor(‘nzo were 
living, but the two statues were hnally entrusted to Andrea 
Vcrroechio. Ha\ing accordingly made the models and 
moulds, our aitist cast the figures, when they came out so 
firm, complete, and beautiful, that the casting was considered 
a most admirable one. Andrea then set himself to polish 
and finisli his work, which he brought to the peifcetiou in 
which wc now sec it, and than which nothing better can he 
found. The incredulity of Thomas, and his too gieat desire 
to assuie himself of the truth of the fact related to him, 
are clearly perceived in his countenance, but at tlie same 
time the love with which he lays his hand most tenderly on 
the side of Christ is also manifest. In the figure of the 
Saviour likewise, as he raises his arm with much freedom of 
atlitude, and opening his vesture, disperses the doubts of his 
incr(Mlulous disciple, there is all that grace and divinity, so to 
speak, which art can give to the form it represents. The 
mannm* in which Andrea has clothed these figures also, in 
beautiful and well arranged draperies, makes it manifest that 
he was no less intimately acquainted with his art than were 
Donato, Lorenzo, and the other masters who had preceded 
him ; wherefore this work well deserved to be placed within 
a tabernacle made by Donato, and to be held, as it ever has 
been, in the highest estimation.’^ 

The reputation of Andrea could not now attain to any 
higher degree in this branch of art, and as he was one of 
those men who are not satisfied with excellence in one thing, 
but who desire to possess the same distinction in others also, 
he turned his attention to painting, and by moans of study, 
produced the cartoon of a combat of undraped figures, very 
well executed with the pen, to be afterwards painted on the 
facade of a building. | He prepared the cartoons in like 
manner for other pictures, historical pieces, &c., and after- 
wards began to put them into execution, but whatever may 


• Tbifl gioup is still in its place — Ed, Flor,^ 1 832-8. 
t Nothing IS noiv known of this cartoon. — Ibi<L 
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!mve boon the cause, these woiks reniaincd iinfinisheJi, 
There are some drawings by this master in ^air book, which 
display very great judgment and extraordinary j)atienee ; 
among them are certain female heads, of wlueh the ^eature^, 
expressions, and arrangement of the hair, were eunstantly 
imitatt'd, for their exceeding beauty, by Leonardo da Vineic''* * * § 
We have Ix^Mdes two horses, with the various meaMiremcnts 
and the proportions according to which they aie to be 
increased from a smaller to a larger size, all which are 
correct and Iree from error, There is also a rilievo in terra- 
cotta ill iiiy possession ; this is the head of a horse copied 
from the antique, and is a singularly heautiful thing The 
venerable Don Vincenzio Borghini has likewise drawings in 
his book, of which we have already spoken. j Among 
others, there is the design for a a<q>ulehral monument, 
erected by Andrea, in Venice, for a doge of that republic, 
with an Adoration of the Magi and a female head, all 
depicted on paper with the most finibhed delicacy. 

Andrea Verrocchio executed the figure in bronze of a boy 
strangling a fisli,J on the fountain of the villa at Careggi, 
for Lorenzo de’ Medici, This the Signor Duke Cosimo Im.^ 
now caused to be placed, as we see, on the fountain in the 
court of his palace ; the boy is a truly admirable figure § 

At a later period, and when the erection of the cupula of 
Santa Maria del Fiore had been completed, it was resolvc'd, 
after many discussions, that th(‘ copper ball, which, according 
to the directions left by Filippo Brunelleschi, was to h(‘- 
placed on the summit of that edifice, should be })r(‘par(Hl. 
The order to do this was consequently given to Andrea, wlio 

* Vaaarfs collection of Drawings is unhappily disporsod. The Ttalhin 
commentators suggest, that many of those now passing under tlic name of 
Leonardo da Viiici may, in fact, be by the hand of Veiroochio, 

-h The fate of this collection also is unknown. — Masi>clh, 

t A young dolphin. 

§ This admiwble work is still in the basin of the fountain : it is inipohsiblo 
to imai'iiie anything more life-hke than the expression and action of the 
boy as he presses the struggling creature, from whose nobtiils water is gush- 
ing, to nia breast. The beauty of this masteily poiformaricc (for a more 
minute description of which than can here be afforded, see Kumohr, ftal, 
Forsch.) has been somow'hat injured by the removal, effected some year* 
since m the process of clearing, of the fine patina with winch time had 
covered it, a circumstance from which ') has now a certain hardnes* not 
formerly apparent in the work. 
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made the bull four braccia high, and fixing it on a disc of 
proportionate size, he chained and secured it in such a 
manner that the cross could afterwards be safely erected 
upon it, which operation being completed, the whole was put 
up amidst great festivities and with infinite rejoicing of the 
people There was without doubt much skill and care 
required for the execution of this work, and the rather, as it 
was needful so to contrive that the ball could be entered, as 
is in fact the case, from below, and also to secure it by various 
fastenings, in such a manner that storm and wind should not 
damage the construction.* 

Andrea Verrocchio never gave himself rest he was 
perpetually occupied either with painting or sculpture, and 
sometimes changed from one to the other, to the end that he 
might not weaiy himself by too long a continuance at one 
thing, as many do And although he did not put the 
cartoons above described in execution, he nevertheless did 
paint some pictures ; among others, one for the nuns of 
Domenico, in Florence, a work in which it appeared to him 
that he had acquitted himself very well ; wherefore, no long 
Lime after, he painted another in San Salvi, for the monks of 
Vallombrosa.t The subject of this picture is the Baptism 
of Christ by St. John, and being assisted in it by Leonardo 
da Viiici, tlieii a youth and Andi-ea’s disciple, the former 
painted therein the figure of an angel, which was much 
superior to the other parts of the picture :[ Perceiving this^ 
Andrea resolved never again to take pencil in hand, since 
Leonardo, though still so young, had acquitted himself in 
that art better than he had done. 

Cosimo de’ Medici, having at this time many antiquities, 
brought from Rome, in his possession, had caused an exceed 
ingly beautiful Marsyas, in white marble, fastened to a tree, 


* The ball was thro^vii do^^Tl by lightning, and one somewhat largei 
erected in its place; the latter still lemains. 

f This jiictiue IS no longer m the chinch. There is an engraving of it 
in the Etriina Pittixce^ tav 14, which, though not a good one, yet proves 
it to hai e been a work of merit, and its loss as the more to be regretted, as 
we have so few well-authenticated pmntings of this master. 

X This precious picture is now m the Florentine Academy of the Fine 
Arts, but IS somewhat faded in colour, the figure of the Baptist moie.par- 
ticulwly.— Flor,, 1832 8, 
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and on tlie point of beintr flayed/ to I)p plaoed within tl'e 
door of lus ^i^iirden or nourt wdiere it hordois on the Via oe 
(.Tinori. This Lorenzo, his nephew, desired to see aceoinpaiiu‘d 
by anotlicr Marsyas in pietra rossa (the torso and head of 
which had come into liis hands), a woik of higli antiquity, 
and much greater beauty than that first mentioned ; hot the 
figure being so extensively mutilated, he could not efh‘ci his 
jmrjxise, Avlnweupon he gave the torso and head to Andrc'ii 
Veiroecdiio, that this master might restore it, and lu‘ com- 
pleted it so perfectly, adding the legs, thighs, and aims that 
were ■wanting to that figure, in pieces of red maible, that 
Tjorenzo ivas highly satisfied, and caasi^d the statue to bti 
placed in face of the other on the opposite side of the 
door.] The antique torso of this JMarsyas was exiamled 
with such minute care and thought, that certain sleiuh^ 
white veins in the red stone had been turned to atu'ount by 
the artist, and made/o seem like those small mn-ves dis- 
covered ill the human form when the skin has heim rl^ulO^ ed, 
a circumstance that must have given this wmrk a most Hlc- 
like appearance when in its original perfection. 

The Venetians at this time, desiring to do honour to tlie 
distinguished valour of Baitolommeo da Bergamo, | wdio had 
obtained for them many great victories, resolved to raise a 
monument to his name, hoping thereby to ent'ourage other 
leaders. Ilaviug heard the renown of Andrea, llu^y there- 
fore invited him to Venice, where he was commissi uiual to 
execute an equestrian statue of the commander ahove-named, 
which was to be placed on tlie Piazza of SS. (iiorauni 
and Paolo. The master accordingly, having pnqiarc'd the 
model, Avas proceeding to take the necessary nu'asurcs for 
casting it in bronze, Avhen, by the favour of ciTtain iiersons 
among the Venetian nobles, it was determined that Vollano 
of Padua should execute the figure of the general, and 

* That namely, which had been restored by Donatello, as has been re- 
corded in his life. 

f This statue is in the west corridor of the Gallery of the UfiRz), opposite 
to that above-mentioned. It ia to be observed, that the Intest Florentine 
commentators throw doubt on the assertion, tliat this is the Marsyas re- 
stored by Verrocchio, hut their dissent from the general opinion respecting it 

es not appeal to he well grounded. 

\ Bartolommeo Colleoni, who entered the sen ice at Venice, as general 
if her armies, in 14C7. — Sue Cicognara, Acmiont Vejicgianej vol. ii. p, 293 
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Andrea Verrocchio that of the horse only ; but the latter no 
sooner heard this, than having first broken the head and legs 
of his mould, he returned in great anger to Florence without 
saying a word. His departure being told to the Signoiia, 
they caused him to understand that he should never dare 
again to enter Venice, for if he did so tliey would take off 
his head To this menace the master wrote in reply, that 
he would take care not to return, seeing that v/hen they had 
once taken off his head, it would he beyond their power to 
give him another, nor could they ever get as good a one put 
on the horse, whose head he had broken, as he would have 
made for it. Notwithstanding this reply, which did not dis- 
please those rulers, Andrea was afterwards induced to retuir, 
to Venice, when his appointments were doubled. He then 
restored his first model, and cast it in bronze, but did not 
entirely finish it, for having taken cold, when he had exposed 
himself to much fatigue and heat in casting the work, he died 
in Venice after a few days* illness. Nor was this undertak- 
ing, which wanted but a little to its completion,* and was 
placed in its destined position, |- the only one he thus left 
unfinished ; there was another also, which he was executing 
in Pistoja, the tomb of Cardinal Forteguerra namely, adorned 
with figures of the three Theological Virtues, and that of Grod 
the Father above them. This monument was afterwards 
completed by the Florentine sculptor, Lorenzetto.J 

When Andrea Verrocchio died, he had attained to his fifty- 
sixth year ; his death caused very great sorrow to his 
friends and disciples, who were not a few, hut more par- 
ticularly to the sculptor Nanni Grosso, a very eccentric 
person, and peculiar in the exercise of his art, as w(dl as in 
his life. It is related of this artist, that he would never 
undertake any woidv out of his workshop, more parti culaily 
for monks or friars, but on condition that the door of the 
cellar, or whatever place the wine was kept in, should he 

* From the will of Verrocchio, cited by Gaye, Carteggxo inedito, &c., 
rol. 1 . pp. 367 — 369, it would appear that the model only had been com* 
pletecl. The casting was afterwards effected by Alessandro Leopardo. 
although Andrea had requested that the senate would confide it to lus 
favourite pupil and executor, Lorenzo di Credi. — See Selvattcc, SuUaAxc'M’^ 
Ac., Venice, 1347. 

{ Where it still remains. 

This tomb is still to be seen in Pistoja, 

VOL. II. S 
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left constantly open, that ho rnii^lit go to drink wlieiu,ver ha 
pUsisoil, without asking haiM^. fitiui any one. It is also said, 
that having onoo nituruod from the ho>pLtal of Santa JMaria 
Nuo\a, porlVotly curod of some illness, I know not what, 
his reply to his tVimuls when they eame to vikit and con- 
gratulate him was, 1 am very ill.’’ ‘‘ III !” they replied, 

nay, you arc iierteetly euiaal,” ^*Aud that ih precisely 
wherefore I am ill/’ ri'joined Nanni, for 1 am in uant of a 
little fever, that 1 might remain in the hospital, well attended 
and at my eaM\” When this artist wa:^ at the point of 
death, tvhieh happened in the hospital afoie.sanl, tluy jilaeed 
a wooden crucilix beibre him, which was eluinsy and ill 
executed, when he implored tluun to take it out of his sight 
and bring him one by Donato, (hielaring, that if they did not 
take that one from before him, he should die dt'spairiug, so 
greatly did the sight of ill-executed works in his own art 
displease him. 

Among the disciples of Andrea Verrocchio were ricro 
Perugino and Leonardo da Vinci, of whom we sluill speak 
in the proper place, as was also the Florentine Francesco di 
{j^imone,* by whom there is a marble tomb, with numerous 
small figures, in the cliurch of San Domenico, in Bologna ; 
the manner of this work is so exactly similar to that of 
Andrea, that it might be taken for his : the monument was 
erected for the doctor Messer Alessandro Tartaglia of Jiuola.|‘ 
Francesco likewise erected anotlier for Messer Ihelro MiniU’- 
betti, in the church of San Paucrazio,f in Floienct'; it stands 
between one of the chapels and the sacristy. Another dis- 
ciple of Andrea Verrocchio was Agnolo di Polo, who 
worked in terra-cotta with great skill. The city is full of 
figures by his hand, and if lie had devoted himself zealously 
to the study of his art he would have produced admirable 
works. But more than all his other disciples was Lorenzo 

* Cicognara considers this sculptor to have been a son of Simone, tho 
brother of Donato. 

I Alessandro Tartaglia, Doctor of Laws. The tomb is declared by 
Cicognara, to be one of the finest woiks m Bologna. — See &c., 

serie ii. tav. 28. 

X Richa, Florentine, descubes tins tomb, and gives the inscription 

placed on it. But in 1808, the church was despoiled of all its moat valu- 
able tieasures and monuments, nor can the fate of tlna work now bo 
tained. 
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di Credi* "beloved by Iiis master, whose remains were by 
him conveyed from Venice, and deposited in the church of 
Sanf Anibrogio, in the sepulchre of Ser Michele di Oione, 
where the following words are engraved above the tomb- 
stone. 

“ Ser Miehaehs de Cionis et suoriun.” 

And near them arc the following : — 

“ Ilic OSS, I jacent Audieaj Veiroclni qui 
Obiit Venetns, mcccl'ixxxviii.” f 

Andrea took much pleasure in making models of gypsum, 
from which he might take casts : he made his moulds from 
a soft stone found in the neighbourhood of Volterra, Siena, 
and other parts of Italy, v/hich, being burnt in the fire, 
pounded finely, and kneaded with water, is rendered so soft 
and smootli, that you may make it into whatever form you 
please ; but aftei wards it becomes so close and hard, that 
entire figures may be cast in moulds formed of it. Andrea, 
therefore, adopted the practice of casting in moulds thus pre- 
pared, such natural objects as he desired to have continually 
bc'forc his eyes, for the better and more convenient imitation 
of them in his works — hands, feet, the knee, the arm, tno 
torso, &c. Artists afterwards — but in his time — began to 
make casts of the heads of those who died, a thing they 
could by this means do at but little cost ; whence it is that 
one sees in every house in Florence vast numbers of these 
likenesses, over the cliimneys, doors, windows, and cornices, 
many of them so well done and so natural that they seem 
alive ; and from that time forward this custom prevailed, 
nay, continues to do so, and has been of great value to us, 
by enabling us to procure the portraits of many, whose 
figures appear in the historical paintings executed for the 
palace of Duke Cosimo.j We are indeed greatly indebted 
for this advantage to the skill of Andrea Verrocchio, who 
was one of the first to put the practice into execution. § 

* Whose life follows, 
t The pieeise mcnption la as follows : — 

S. Michcielis de Cionis et suorum, et Andrere Vcirocchi filii 
Dnmmici Michaeha qiii obiib Venetiia mcccclxxxviii.” 

The S at the beginning has been misinterpreted by Baldinucci, as well as 
Vasari, it does not stand for Ser, but for Sepulcrum. — Bottari. 

See the Ragionamento PrtmOy Giornata seconda, of Vasari. 

^ He was not the first, although among the hrst. The custom of mould* 
6 2 
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From this commencement, aitists proceeded to execute 
more perfectly-linii^hcd li^ures for those wlio required them 
for the performance of vows, not in hlorence only, but in all 
places wherein men congregate for devotion, and where they 
offer votive pictures, or, as sonic call tluun, jniracoUy when 
they have received any particular favour or Ixundit For 
whereas these miracoli were previously made iu silver, very 
.siniill, 01, if larger, in coarse pictures only, or made most 
clumsily in wax, they began in tlie time of Andrea to make 
them ill a much better maimer ; wherefore Venoetdiio, being 
the intimaie friend of Orbino, a workm* in wax, who was 
cmisidered in Florence to be very skilful in Ins vocation, 
undertook to show him how he might render hiiusidf 
eminent. It chanced that an occasion f()r the display of 
Orsino’s skill soon presented itself, for on the dcatli »)f 
Giuliano de’ Medici/ and the danger incurred by his brother 
Lorenzo, who was wounded at the same time, in Santa 
Maria del Fiore, it was ordained by the friends and rela- 
tions of Lorenzo that many figures of him should be made 
and set up in various places, by way of thanksgiving to Goil 
for liis safety. Then Orsino, among others, with the help of 
Andrea, made three figures in wax, of the size of life, form- 
ing the skeleton in wood, as we have before described, and 
completing it with split reeds. This frame-work was then 
covered with waxed cloth, folded and arranged with so 
much beauty and elegance tliat nothing better or more true 
to nature could be seen. The head, hands, and feet were 
af‘tcrwards formed in wax of greater thickness, but hollow 
within ; the features were copied from the life, and the 
whole was painted in oil with such ornaments and additions 
of the hair and other things as were required, all which 
being entirely natural and perfectly well done, no longer 
appeared to be figures of wax, but living men, as may bo 
seen in each of the three here alluded to. One of these is 
Jn the church which belongs to the Nuns of Chiarito, in the 
Via di San Gallo : it stands before the Crucifix by which 

jTig heads in the manner here descrihed had prevailed somewhat earlier. In 
the Ufhzj, there is a cast of Filhpo BninelloBchi, taken when VerracchK> 
could not have been more than fourteen years old — Bottari, 

■Otij the ‘26th of Apnl,m the year 1471h — See Angelo Folhiano, iM 
Hiiii^ratione Paoiiana. — Mas6elh» 
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miracles are perforinedj and is clothed in the hahiliments 
worn by Lorenzo when, wounded in tlie throat and with 
that part bound up, he appealed at the window of his palace 
to show himself to the people, who had flocked thither to 
assure themselves whether he were alive, as they desired, 
or whether he were dead, to the end that in the latter ease 
they might avenge him. The second figure of Lorenzo is 
attired in the which is a dress peculiar to the 

Florentine citizens, and this is in the church of the Servites, 
the Nunziata, namely : it stands over the smaller door 
where the wax lights are sold. The third was sent to Assisi 
for the Church of Santa Maria degli Angeli,f and was 
placed before the Madonna of that place, where the same 
Lorenzo cle’ Medici, as we have related, had caused the 
whole road to be paved with biicks all the way from Santa 
Maria to that gate of Assisi which leads towards San 
Francesco. I lie had likewise restored the fountains which 
Cosimo, his grandfather, had caused to be constructed there. 
But to return to the waxen images. All those in the 
Churcdi of the Servites which have a capital 0 in the base, 
with the letter E, within it and a cross above, § are by the 
hand of Orsino, and are all exceedingly beautiful ; there 
are, indeed, very few who have equalled them. This art, 
although it has maintained its existence to our own times, is 
nevertheless rather on the decline than otherwise, either 
because there is less devotion than formerly, or for some 
other cause. II 

We will now return to Verrocchio. In addition to all tliat 
we have already enumerated, this master executed crucifixes 
in wood, with various works in terra-cotta. In this last he 
was an excellent artist, as may he seen from the models for 
the reliefs of the altar of San Giovanni, as also from certain 
very beautiful figures of children and a bust of St. Jerome, 

* A sort of gown or robe. 

{ These votive f gurea have all perished. 

See the life of Michelozzo Michclozu, vol. i. 

§ The reader will find an interesting collection of the Monograms of 
painters, engravers, &c., in Bryan’s Dictionary, edition of 1849. 

11 The figures in the Servites have also perished. Certain details on this 
subject may be found in the before-cited MS. of Migliore, in the Magiia- 
Docchiana Library, entitled, Ri/lemoni al Vasan. 
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wliicli is consid('recl most acInnrablo> By the liand of the 
same master is the of the boy on the eloek of tlie 

Mercak) Nuovo (Ne^v Marki't), the auu uf wlaeli is loft 
free, in a manner which pennils tlio fi^^ure to it for the 
purpose of staking the hours with the liammer -wlnoh it 
holtla in tlui hamk This was in those tim(*s considered a 
beautiful and lanciful work i 

Anti lieie shall be the end of the life of the excellent 
sculptor Andrea Verrocchio. 

At the same time with Andrea, lived Benedetto Bughoni, 
who rect‘i\cd from his wift*, one of the family of Ainlrt'a 
della Robbia, the secret of glazing or vitiifying terni-cotta, 
and who subsc([ucntly executed many works of that kind in 
Florence and other ])laces. Among those may he par- 
ticularized one in the Cliurcli of the Scrvites, near the 
Chapel of Santa Barbai'a — Christ rising from the dead 
namely ; with Angels, which, for a woik in terra-cotta, is a 
tolerably good one. In San Brancazio (Paucrazio) he also 
executed a Dead Christ for one of the chapels, and above 
the principal door of the Church of San Piero Maggiore, he 
placed the figures as we now see them. On the death of 
Benedetto the secret remained with Santi Bugliom, :j: who is 
the only person now acquainted with the methods of working 
in this sort of sculpture- 


THE FLORENTINE PAINTER, ANDREA MANTEGNA. 
[born 1431 — DiCD 150G.] 

The powerful effect jnoduced on talent by rov^ard, is 
known to every man who, having laboured conscumliuusly, 
has received the due return for his works. He who 
lias ground to hope for honour and reward from the ciVort 
lie is making, feeds no inconvcnieiicc, sulhu’s no pain, 
acknowledges no weariness ; he becomes daily more con- 
firmed in power, and his talents attain evermore imu-eased 
worth and brightness. It is, indeed, true that merit does 

* The head of St. Jerome is lost — Ed , 1B32-8. 

I Neither the clock iior the Boy is now in cxiatence. — Ed. 

See the life of Luca della Robbia, vol. i. 
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not always find those who perceive and estimate its value, as 
did that of Andiea Mantegna Born in the neighbourhood 
of Mantua/ of a veiy lowly race, and occupied during his 
childhood in the tending of Hocks, he was eventually so 
exalted by fate and his own abilities that he at lengtli 
attained the condition of knighthood, as in its due place wj]l 
be related When he had nearly reached his full growth, 
Andrea was taken to the city, wliere he studied painting 
under Jacopof Squarcione, of Padua, who took him into his 
own house, and, a short time after, perceiving his remark- 
able abilities, adopted him as his son. This we learn Ironi 
a letter written in Latin by Messer Girolamo CampagnuolaJ 
to Messer Lionico Timeo,§ a Greek philosopher ; wherein 
lie gives the latter notices respecting certain old painters 
who had executed works for the Carrara family, of Padua- 
as Squarcione knew himself to be not the most dis- 
tinguished painter in the world, || and to the end that 
Andrea might know more than he did himself, he caused 
him to Avuik diligently from casts moulded on antique 
Statues, and after })ictuics on canvas, which he had brought 
from various places, more particularly from Tuscany and 
Borne By these and other methods of the same kind 
Andrea Mantegna acquired a fair amount of knowledge in 
his youth : he was also assisted and stimulated in no slight 
degree by liis emulation of Marco Zoppo, of Bologna,^ Dario, 

* The ({uostinn, whether Mantua, or Padua, was the birth-place of 
Mantegna, Inis been much disputed : the Marehese Sclvatico of Padua 
has wiitten at s()me length on this subject, and gives it m favour of Padua, 
as do Hraiiildle^c, the Ahhate Gcnnaii, and others 

f lie was Ciilled Piauceseo, not Jacopo — Ed Flor 1832-8. 

;|; The iviitGi of many Gieek and Latin tracts, and as some say, a painter 
himself — Squ Z,in\, Encic/opcdia Metodica,\o] v p 318. Paima, 1 81[)-2‘2 
§ Toiiieo, not Timeo, a native of Albania, luing in Venice, but aftenvards 
piofessoi of Gieek m Padua. The letter here alluded to is lost. — Ed. Fioi., 
1832. 

II If Fiaiicesco Squai Clone was not the first painter, he was the best 
teacher of his time, and was called the father of painters, for his skill m 
forming pupils, of whom 137 are attributed to his care. — Afa^selh 

% A disciple of Lippo Dalmasio, according to Lanzi, and called by somij 
writers, the head of the Bolognese School. For further details respertin^ 
this master, see Malvasia, Fe Inna Ptttr tee. Edition, 1841, 
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of Treviso,* and Kiccolo Pizzolo,| of Padiin, all disciples 
his adoptive father and master. Maiite'iua was not more 
than seventeen years old when he painted the inetuie for the 
lli^h Altar in the Church ol Santa Solia, in I'adua, a work 
which mi^ht he taken for that of an old (‘Xpeiiiuieed ma^tt‘r 
rather than that of a youth, and Squareiom^ who wa-, tlnai 
comnii.^sioned to paint the Chapel of San Christofano (one 
of those in the Church of the "‘Eieimte Biothers” of Sant’ 
Agostiiu), in Padua), gave this work to the above-n:un('d 
INiecoli) Pizzolo and to Andrea. For Ins part, Nieeolo painted 
a ligure of God the Father enthroned in majesty bi‘twt‘en the 
Doeturs of the Church, and this part of the work was eoiisi- 
d('red to be no less meritorious than that executtal by Andrea. 
Tlieie is, indeed, no doubt that Niceulo, who produce, d 
very little, but all whose works are very good, would have 
b( en an excellent master had he delighted in painting as he 
(lid in martial exercises*, in that case he might besides have 
lived much lunger than he did ; but having constantly arms 
in his hands, and making many enemies, lu^ was one day 
attacked as he returned from his work and treacherously 
slain. J lie left no other production, that 1 am ae([uaiuled 
with, but a second figure of God the Father, whicli is in the 
Chapel of Uibano Prefetto.§ 

Andrea Mantegna was then left alone to compUdo the 
chapel, and he painted theie the ligures of the four Fvau- 
g(‘lists, which are considered very beautiful. || These and 
oilier works caused great expectations to be aw.iktuied 
respecting the future excellence of their author, and liojies 

*** See Ilistoiy of J^ainting^ vol. ii. p, IIG. 

f Acccuihug to home authorities, the lno^st able of ManlegnPs com- 
petitors. 

f The wnik of Pizzolo is behind the altar of the chai)el, it inan Assinnp- 
tion of the Virgin, who la sunoundetl by mimeiom angels, lleneatli are 
the apostles, and above la the hnuro of God the Father, also sui rounded by 
angels This painting has been engraved by Fiunceaco Novel U, after tlfe 
design of Luca Bnda ; it was intended for the radooa a work 

pionnsed lor many years by the lute Abate Franccsconi, but ivlucb ncvei 
appeared 

§ Of the Prefetto Urhano, the chapel of the city, or Urban Prefect, 
Lv.at IS to say, a slight error of the copyist, for which the verbal critica of 
our author fall on him with little mercy. 

U They are on the ceiling. 
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frete then conceived that he would in time attain the 
eminence to which he afterwards did, in fact, I'Lse. Measures 
were therefore adopted hy the Venetian pidnter, Jacopo 
Bellini, father of Gentile and Giovanni, and rival of 
Squarcione, to the end that Andrea might take his daughter 
and the sister of Gentile for his wife.'*' But when this was 
told to Squarcione he was so much displeased with Andrea 
that they were ever afterwards enemies : and whereas 
Sftaarcione had previously much extolled the works of 
Andrea, he from that time always publicly censured them 
with violence equal to his former warmth. He found fault 
more especially with those in the above-named Chapel of San 
Cristofauo, affirming that they had nothing good in them 
because Andrea had therein copied from antique marbles, 
from which no man can perfectly acquire the art of painting, 
seeing that stone must ever retain somewhat of the rigidity 
of its nature, and never displays that tender softness proper 
to flesh and natural forms, which are pliant and exlnbit 
various movements. He added that Andrea would have 
done imich better with those figures if he had given them 
the tint of marble and not all those colours : they would 
then have been nearer to perfection, since they had no 
rosenibLuice to the life, but were rather imitations of an- 
cient statues in marble, and so forth Andrea was deeply 
wounded by those disparaging remarks, but they were 
nevertheless, of great service to him in some respects ; for, 
knowing that there was much truth in what Squarcione 
said, ho began to draw from the life, and soon obtained so 
much advantage from the practice, that in a painting which 
still remained to be executed in the Chapel of San Cristofano, 
he proved himself no less capable of reproducing and extract- 
ing the best parts from living and natural objects than from 
chose formed by art \ But notwithstanding this, Andrea 

* We loam from tlie 'will of Mantegna, that this lady, Niccolosa Bellini, 
died before him, since he commands the continuation of a yearly mass for 
her soul to be celebrated m the chapel of Sant’ Andrea of Mantua, which 
he had himself founded. 

+ These works are becoming constantly more and more injured by the 
humidity of the walls The Commune of Padua has consequently per- 
mitted the able artist, Signor Gaxzotto, to take a copy the size of th# 
onginal, which ho is now esecutmg with fidelity and judgment. — I'd* 
F/or., 1819. 
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was ahvaj’a of opinion that good antique statues w'cre- mure 
perfeet and displayed more bcaiuty in the diiferent parts 
than is exhihitial by nature, wliudi rarely asseinhles and 
unites enuy beauty in one single form, where Ton', it becomes 
neeeasary to take one part from one and another part i‘iom 
another. He thoiiglit, inoi*euv(T, that tho niuseles, veins, 
nerves, and otluu* mimite particulars were more distinetly 
mark(Ml and more clearly defined in statues than in nature, 
wlieiein the tmiderness and softness of the flesh, coneeahng 
and eovmuig a certain sharpness of outline, thus causes them 
to be le^s ap})arerit. There is, without doubt, an evei'p- 
tion, m the ca^e of old and mueh attmiuatial foinis, hut th(‘se 
are av'oided by artists from respi'ct to other eonsidi'rations. 
That Andrea was firmly wedded to his opinion is, iiuh'ed. 
obvious from his works, tlic manner of whieli is certainly 
somewhat hard, and not unfn'quently recalls the idea of stone 
rather than of living flesh But, be this as it may, m the 
last of the paintings above desenbed he gave iuiinitt* satisfac- 
tion ; an<l, among other figures, he there delineated that of 
Squarcionc himself, a large corpulent man, having a spear 
in one hand and a sword in the other."^ In the same work 
he portrayed the Florentine Noferi, son of JVIesser Palla 
Strozzi, with Messer Girolamo della Valh', an cmimuit 
physician; Messer Bomfazio FLizimeliga,'!' doctor of laws, 
Niccolb, goldsmith to Pope Innocent VIJL, and Baldassine, 
da Leccio, all of wlioni were his intimate fiituids I'hese 
figures Mantegna clothed in glittering armour, sluimig and 
polished precasely as armour is in reality, and this ])ictiirc 
is certainly in a veuy fine maimer. Tiie cavaluu' Messer 
BonrammOjf is also among the portiuits in this work, as is, 
moreover, a certain Hungarian Bishop, a man altogether 
witless, who went rambling about Rome, all day, and at 
night would go to sleep in the stable with tho beasts. In 
the same chapel Andrea likewise diqiicted Marsilio Pazzo 
in the figure of the executioner, who cuts off the liead of 

* The picture in question is that of the Martyrdom of St. Christopher. 
Squarcione (the figure of a soldier clothed in green) stands near thes^unt. 

p This name is without doubt, Fngimeliea* a distingm.shed family of that 
name became extinct in Padua duung tho last century. — Sahatito. 

t Here also there is most probably an error in the name, which should 
to Borromeo, — /'arf. 
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San Jacopo, together with a likeness of hiinsi'lf.-’^" The ex- 
cellence of this work, in fine, obtained a veiy liigh rejiutatioii 
for 'ts author. 

Wliile Andrea was occupied with the paintings of the 
Chapel of San Cristofaiio, he also executed a pictuic which 
was placed on the Altar of San Luca, in the Church of 
Santa Jubtiiia,-|' and he afterwards painted the Arch over 
the door of Sant' Antonino, in fresco, a work to which he 
affixed Ins name. 

Ill Verona he painted the altar-piece of San Cristofano 
and that of Sant’ Antonio,^ with certain figures on one side 
of the Piazza della Paglia. In Santa Maria in Organo, 
Andrea Mantegna painted the picture of the high altar for 
the monks of Monte Oh veto, an exceedingly beautiful thing ; 
and in like manner he executed that for the altar of San 
Zcno.§ Among other works peiformed by Andrea during 
Ins stay in Vcu'una, were many which he scut into dilfcrent 
places : one of these, obtained by an abbot of the abbey of 
Fiesolc, his fiieiid and relation, was a half-length figure of 
Our Lady with the Child in her arms, and heads of angels 
singing, which me painted with infinite grace; this picture is 
now ill the library of the abbey, and has always licen con- 
sidered ail extraoulmary work.|| At tiie time when he was 
living ni IMantua, Andrea had been frequently employed by 
the Manpiis Ludovico Gonzaga, who always favoured him 
and csteiuucd his talents very higlily. That noble cau.sed him 
therefore to paint, among other works, a small picture for 
the chapel in tlie castle of Mantua the figures in this work 
are not v ery large, hut are exceedingly beautiful. In the same 
painting are vaiious forms, which, as seen from below, are 

Supposed to be tbo vnunf? soldier ^vith a spear in hia band, -who stands 
close to iSt. Christopbei in tlie Maityrdom. — Moschmi, Gmda di Fadova, 

f Now at Milan, in the Biera. 

I The fate oftliese ivorks cannot be ascertained. 

§ Taken to France with many other valuable works in 17^7, and when 
restored to the city in 1814, was found to have been deprived of tluee 
out of SIX of the original compartments. 

II This picture la not to be found. 

IT The place heie indicated by Vasari, la that vast chamber of the Castle 
which Kidolfi calls La Camera deffh Apoixi. The frescoea have suitered 
great iniurv from various causes, but some parts of them are still m 
tolerable preservation. 
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foresliorU‘n^(l in a manner that has been much oxtull(‘(l ; and 
although the draperies arc soinewhiit hard, and the work has 
a certain dryness of manner, the whole is nevertheless seen 
to be executed with mucdi art and great care. For the same 
marquis, Axadrea painted the Triumph of Coe^ar, in a hall of 
the palace of San Sebastiano, in hlantua. This is the best 
work e^er executed by his hand.’'* * * § Here are seen in most 
admirable arrangement the rich and beautiful triumphal ('ur, f 
with th(\ figure, wlio is vituperating the triumpliaut hero 
as alsL> tli(‘. kindred, § the perfumes, the incense-bearers, the 
bf)oty, and treasures seized by the soldiers, the widl-uiah'recl 
phalanx, the elephants, the spoils of art, the vietoiii's, (hties, 
and foi tresses, exhibited in admirably eounterfeitcil forms, on 
hugi‘, ears, the numerous trophies borne aloft on spears, an 
iulinitc variety of helmets, corslets, and arms of all kinds, 
with ornaments, vases, and rich vessels innunuunible. Among 
the multitude of spectators, there is a woman who holds a 
child by the hand, the boy has got a thorn in his foot, and 
this he shows weeping to his mother, with much grace and 
in a very natural manner. || 

This master, as I may have remarked elsewhere, has dis 
played much judgment and forethought in this work, for the 
plane on which the figures stand being higher than the point 
of sight, he therefore placed the feet of the foremost on the 
first line of the plane, causing the others to recede gradually, 


* The paintings composing this work, are now, as our reailcTs will ro- 
member, at Hampton Com t; they were sold, as is siud, luiclei Cionnvell, 
for £1000, but were afterwards recovered by the crown — See Walpole, 
Anecdotes oj Paitiimff. See also I^aasavant and Waagen. 

t Gotlic quiLTiels with Vasari for commencing bis dcscn])tion of this 
triumph at the wrong end, but admits that he speaks of it us one might 
who had the pictuie before his eyes. 

J This 18 thought by certain commentators to be the figure beaiing the 
banner with the motto, Feni, mdt, vtct. And writers dispute as to whether 
he meant to reprove the arrogance, or flatter the vanity of C'a-sar. Vasari, 
it may be well to observe, does not himself indieato this figure as colui 
che vitupcra il tnonfante ” 

§ Of the hcio, that is to say. This part of the work is bojeved by some 
writers to be among those engraved by Mantegna himself (see Bartsef, 
Peintre Chavem, No. 11), but is not to be found in what we possesH of 
the ‘‘ triumph.'* 

\\ Certain critics affirm Vasari to he mistaken in the attitude of thie child} 
whom they declare to be merely ^‘desinrg to be earned by his mother.*^ 
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BO that their feet and legs are lost to vie^r in the exjict pro- 
portions requited ; and in like manner with the spoils, vases, 
and other accessaries and ornaments, of whi(ih he permits 
only the lower part to he seen, the upper part being h\st to 
view, as the rules of perspective cleniand, — a precaution 
observed with equal care by Andrea degl’ Inipiecati’^ in 
the Last Supper, which he painted in the refectory of Santa 
Maria Nuova. We perceive, then, that these excclknt 
masters carefully enquired into the various properties of 
natural objects, and imitated the life with studious care 
As to this work of Mantegna, to say all in one word, it could 
not possibly be superior or more perfectly executed, wliere- 
fore if the marquis esteemed our artist before, he valued and 
honoured him much more highly ever after. But what is 
more, Andrea so increased his reputation thereby, that Pope 
Innocent VIIL, having finished the building of the Belviderc, 
and having been informed respecting the excellence of tin’s 
master in painting, hearing also of the other good qualities 
witli which he was admirably endowed, sent for him, as he 
did for many other artists, to the end that he might adorn 
the fabric with his paintings. 

Repairing to Rome, therefore, Andrea Mantegna wont much 
favomed and highly recommended by the marquis, who, to do 
him the more honour made him a knight. He was very 
amicably received by the pontiff, by whom he was immedi- 
ately commissioned to decorate a small chapel which is in the 
palace. This he accomplished with so much care and good- 
will, that tlie walls and ceiling, minutely and elaborately 
adorned as they are, would rather seem to be painted in 
miniature, than decorated in fresco.l The largest figures of 
this work, like all the rest in fresco, are those above the 
altar, where the master has depicted the Baptism of Christ 
by St. John: around the principal figures are numbers of 


♦ See the life of Andrea dal Castagno, ante^ p. 104, note. 

+ These paintings were destroyed when Pope Pms VI. enlarged the 
galleiy of the Vatican by the addition of the Nuovo Braecio, that Pontiff 
commanding the chapel to be demolished in spite of all the efforts 
mode to deter him from so barbarous an act. — See Platner and Bunsen, 
Beschreihung der Stadt Rom. Vasi, IttnaarXo di Roma, vol. ii, p. 510, 
affirms that there are still paintings on a ceiling of one of the rooms in the 
Borgia apaAments, ascribed to Mantegna. 
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people wlio, (livcvSting llH'iuselve.s of their c-lothinc;, bIiotj 
then iuteiitian to he bapti/i'd. Ainonpi others, tle-n' is one. 
who is attempting to draw otV hi.s stoc'kuiii, hut tlu' damp 
ncs^ of the skin from the heat of lus ]>iu.son, eauMUij; it 
to cHnp: to the le^i, he has turned it ovm*, laving his foot 
over the other leii, and drawing olF the stoekni'^ with sueh 
labour and diilieultv, that both are elearlj ajipau'iit in his 
counteiuiuee — a eurioiis conceit whieh at the tuiu^ aw'akeneil 
admiration in all who saw' it. \Vc‘ are told that tlie l)opt‘, 
occupied wnth his numeious avocations, nt\aha-t<‘[l to line 
money to hlantegna so often as he could li.ne desu I'd it."^ 
The artist, therefore, having to paint curtain A ii tin's in ter-' 
rctCa among the figures of his woik, rejiresented that of 
Diseretion with the rest; and tin' Jhiiie, going one day to 
see the wmrk, inquired of Aiulnai what that ligun' might 
be. To which Mantegna, replied, That is Discretiun.^^ 
Whereupon the pontitl* rejoined: ‘'If thou wu'iuhh'st have 
ner to he wndl accompanied, set Patience beside lu'r.” The 
painter understood wdiat his holiness intended to eouvey, 
and never afteiwvards uttered a word ; but w'hen the wuirk 
was finished, the Pope dismissed him with much favour, and 
sent him back to the duke with honourable rewmrds, 

AVhile Andrea worked in Pome, he painted, l)esid(\s the 
chapel above named, a small ])ielure of Our Lady with tlie 
Child sleeping | m her arms. The lanilseape is a mmmtain- 
ous country wnth caverns, wht'iem aic &tom'-c*utt('rs pro- 
paiiiig stone for various kinds of w'oi'k ,* all wdiieh is so 
elaborately depu-ted, and finished Avitli so nmeh patience, that 
one finds it dillicult to conceive how so mucli can Ixi elfected 
by the point of a pencil. This picture is now^ in the posses- 
sion of the most illustrious Signor Don Fram'esco Sledici, 
prince of Florence, by whom it i.s accounted among Ifis most 
valued rantiCvS-j, Among tlic drawings in iny book, is one 


• In a letter written from Romo to the Marehese Francesco, and dated 
Juno 31, 1430, iyiai)te;,ma complaina of tliia ciieiiiiKstance, and docliire® 
that It would have been better for him to have remained at home : and in 
a second to the same person, under date of May 15, m the same year, he 
reiterates this eompUint . — SeoLeltre Pittoiichc^ tom. vni, 

f The Cluld is not sleeping, its eyes are open, and turned towards tht 
Mother -J lW Flo) . 1332-8. 

t Still in good preservation in the Gallery of the UfFizj. — Moiulli, 
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ia chiaro-scuro, on a half sheet (royal folio), hy the hand of 
Mantegna: the subject, a Judith placing the head of Holo- 
fernes in a wallet held by a black slave. The manner of 
the chiaro-scuro there adopted is one no longer used, the 
artist having left the white paper to serve for the lights, and 
this IS done with so much delicacy, that the separate hairs 
and other minutnn are as clearly distinguishable as they could 
have been, if ever so carefully executed with the pencil ,• in- 
somuch that one might in a certain sense rather call this a 
painting than a drawing.* 

Andrea Mantegna found great pleasure, as did also Pollai- 
uolo, in engraving on copper; and, among other things, he 
engraved his Triumphs — a work of which much account was 
then made, because better engravings had not then been seen \ 
One of the last works executed by this artist, was a picture 
painted at Santa Maria della Yittoria, a church built after 
the design and under the direction of Andrea, for the Mar- 
chese Francesco, in acknowledgment of the victory obtained 
by tlie latter on the river Taro, when he was captain-gene- 
ral of the Venetians against the French. In this picture, 
which was placed on the high altar, is the Virgin with the 
Child, seated on a pedestal, and at her feet are vSt. MicIuilI 
the archangel, St. Anna, and Joachim; they are recom- 
mending the marquis — who is portrayed from the life so ad- 
mirably well, that he seems alive — to the protection of Our 
Lady, who extends her hand towards him.J And this work, 
as it then pleased every one, and still continues to please all 
who behold it, so it satisfied the marquis himself so entirely, 
that he rewarded the skill and labour of Andrea most libe- 
rally, and the artist being well recompensed by princes for 

* This preuioua drawing makes pait of the collection in the Uffizj. — 
Masselli. 

f See Ottley, History of avirtff,&cc., for numerous details respecting 
the engravings of Mantegna See also Z.ini, Mateiialiper seivire alia stona 
d^lV intaglio; and Bartach, Le Peintre Graveur. 

J This admirable picture was carried off by the French m 1797, and I'a 
atill at Pans (in the Louvre). An engraving will be found in Count Pom- 
peo Litta’s Familie celebri d? Italia, undei the name Gonzaga, part iv. The 
Saints behind and around the Virgin aie not piecisely as given by Vasari, 
they are SS. Michael, Andrew, Maurice and Longinus, patron saints of Man- 
tua. St.John, as a child, stands by the Virgin. The Marquis is accom- 
panied by his wife Isabella d’Eate, and on the pedestal is the Fall of Man, 
•--See Lanzi^ vol. ii. p. 326, 
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all Ins works, was rnaLled honourably to maintain his con 
dition of a cavalier to the end of his days 

One of the competitors of Andrea was Lorenzo da Lendi^ 
nara, w'ho was considered by tlie people of Padua to be an 
excellent pniutiu', and executed various works in leira-eotta 
also, for the church of Sant’ Antonio in that city. There 
were besides, some others who dourish(‘d at the same lime 
but ot‘ no ^leat eminiuiee. With Dario da Treviso and 
Marco Zoppo, of Bologna, Andrea IVIantcgna constantly 
maintained the most friendly relations, having been brought 
up with tluan under the discipline of Stpiaicione. Tor the 
Friars Minors, this ]\Iarco painted a Loggia in Padua, Inch 
serves thmu for a chapter-house ;| and in Pesaro lu^ painted a 
picture which is now in the new church of San Cliovauni 
li\angelista,l with a portrait of Guido Baldo da i\Iontefel- 
tro, who was at that time captain-general of the Flurentini‘s. 
The Ferraresc painter, Stefano, was also a friend of Mantegna; 
the works of this artist arc few, but all tolerably good. The 
urnaments of the Sarcophagus of Sant’ Antonio, in Padua, 
arc by bis hand; and lie likewise painted a j\Iadouna, which 
is called the Yirgiu of the Pillar. § 

But to return to Andrea ; this master built and adorned 

* Lorenzo Canozo da Lendinara, with his brother Cn^toforo, produced 
ailminible IntJirbiatura, some of which are happily still m the S.ieiihty of 
S int’ Antonio in Padua , but others, unfortunately, perished m 17 17 — tsec 
13 1 an dolese, Pitture th Padom^hc , pp. 31, ilOJ) In the C'atliedial of Lucca, 
are otliei spocmiuiis of Intarsia by the Mme masters ; hut thesr hiu'st woik 
of this kind 13 on the seats around the choir of the c.ithcdral i)f Modena. 
— See Moredh, Anonimo. See also Tiraboschi, Bibhoieoa ^^o^lGn€se‘^ tom. 
VI. p. 455, et srq. 

f The Marchesc Selvatico declares ViLsari to have fallen into a ^t'Oss 
error in this assertion, the chapter-house of the Friars Illinois having 
been painted partly by Giotto, and partly by able followers of that school.” 
He adds that these frescoes were whitened over many years hincr, but 
some portions of tliem had with great pains and labour been freed from 
the whitewash, when who could have imagined it X ho ask.s, m wedL 
founded amaze, “ those Friars who are mad for the candtdo ; on their wnll^,’* * * § 
that is to say, “ took the whitening brush and covered them ovi^r again 

4: The picture of Marco Zoppo was sold, “Ah, wretched tliat we are,’^ 
says the grieving Italian, and sent to Berlin, where it still remains. 

§ Still in existence, but sometimes attributed to Fm Ihlipim — Se« 
Brandoleso, «if According to Buraff.ildi, the family name of the 

Stefano here mentioned was Falzagalloui. — Sec Vxte dci Putori Ferraretim 
Ferrara, 1044, tom. i. p, 155. 
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witli paintings a most beautiful lioase in Mantu i for his own 
Ube; this he enjoyed while he lived.* He (’’eparted to a 
better life in the year 1517, and was buried with honourable 
obsequies in Sant’ Andrea; on his tomb, | over which is his 
likeness in bronze, was placed the following epitaph : — 

Es^e haiem hvnc novis, si non piaponis Apt III 
uEnea Mantinecs qui simulacra vides.^' 

Andrea Mantegna was so kindly in all his actions, and in 
every way so estimable, that his memory must ever be held 
m cordial respect, not only in his own country, but through 
the whole world ; he therefore well merited, no less for the 
purity of his life and gentle courtesy of his manners, than 
for the excellence of his paintings, the distinction of being 
celebrated by Ariosto, who, in the commencement of his 
xxxiii canto, enumerates him among the most illustrious 
painters of his time, as thus ; 

“ Lean'll doy Andiea Mantegna, Gian Bellinod^ 

This master taught a much improved method of executing 
the foieshortening of figures from below upwards, which 
was, without doubt, a remarkable and difficult invention. J 
He also took great pleasure, as we have related before, in the 
reproduction of figures by engraving on copper, which is 
indeed a truly valuable acquisition to art ; for by this means 
not only has the whole world obtained the power of seeing 
many of his works, as, for example, the Bacchanalia, the 
Battle of Marine Monsters, the Deposition from the Cross, 
the Sepulture of Christ, and his Besurrection, with Longinus 
and Sant’ Andrea, all engraved by Mantegna himself, but 
in like manner every one is now enabled to judge of the 
manner of all the masters who have ever lived. 

* The later Italian commentators insist on making ua believe their less 
encouraging declaration, that Mantegna passed the latter part of his life, nut 
in the ease described by Vasan, but in grinding poverty; they further 
•snaint-iin, that he was not able to continue in the house he had built. 

f The date of Mantegna’s death is well-authenticated. He died in 1506. 
The date, 1516, le placed over the bust which surmounts his tomb, but is 
not the date of the master’s death. 

J See Ottley, Italian Schools of Design^ p. 16. One of the most re- 
markable instances of the pleasuie taken by Mantegna in contending with 
the difficulties of foreshortenmg is said to be that of the Dead Christ 
at Milan (in the Brera). There are four paintings by this master at 
Hampton Court, besides the Triumph of Caesar • and in the Pembroka 
Giillery is thaT of Judith and Holofemes, described in the text, see p, 271. 

YOL. H. T 
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THE FLOllENTtXK PAINTER, FILIPPO^ LIPPL 

Li>orvN 1 1(10 — nn u IjOo.] 

There lived at the same tinu‘ | in F'ioreuee a painter of vevy 
line frcnius and admirable -jurn'era nf iiuiaition. Kilippo 
namely, 9on of Fra Filipp<> del Cannim', 'vvho, ibllowin^j the 
steps oF his deceased father in the art of paintiii_>r, ’was 
brought up and instruet<‘d, b<dne; still a youth at ids father’s 
deatli, by Sandro Bottieello, althonj:;h the father on per- 
('civinsj^ Ins death approaehinjx, liad ‘»iven him in eharp;e to 
Fra Diamante, his most iutiinale fruuul, nay, almost lu’tither. 
Filippo was endowed with mueh originality ; lu' disjdayed 
the most copious invention in his ])aintings, and the orna- 
ments he added were so new, so fanciful, and so riehly \ aided, 
that he must be considered the first who taught tlu^ moderns 
the now method of giving variety to the habilinionls, and 
who Urst embellished his figures by adorning tJiem with 
vestments after the antique. J Filippo was also the fir.^t who 
employed the grotesque masks, executed in tlu‘, manm'r of 
the ancients, and which he used as decorations in fric'/a's or 
frame-works, m terretta, and coloured, displaying more correct 
drawing and a more finished grace than any of the masters 
who preceded him had done. It was indeed a wonderful 
thing to see the extraordinary fancies exhibited in painting 
by tliis artist; but what is more, Filippo never cxceiiled any 
work whatever wherein he did not avail him^edf of Roman 
antiquities, which he studied with unwearied diligence. Hel- 
mets, for example, banners, trophies, vases, hut.kins, orna- 
ments of the Temples, head-dresses of various kinds, (Ira]>encs 
of different sorts, mantles, armour, the toga, swords, scimitars, 
and other matters of similar kind, so varied and Ixauitiful, 
that those who follow arc under great and perpetual obliga- 
tion to Filippo for the rich embellishment wiiich he has thus 
added to this department of art. § 

More frequently called Filippino, aa ho sometimes subscribes lunisolf, 
to distinguish his works from those of Fra Filippo, liis father. 

{ The time of Mantegna that is. 

The Florentine commentators remark, that Vasood would have ex- 
pressed himself more accurately, had he said, among the first;” Squar- 
cionc and Mantegna having preceded Filippino in the adoption oi vest- 
ments after the antique. 

§ Benvenuto Cellini relates, in his Autobiography, that ho had soon 
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WhLe jet in his first youth, this master completed the 
Chapel of the Brancacci, in the church of the Carmine, at 
Florence, which had been commenced by Masolino, and con- 
tinned but not entirely finished by Masaccio,"*' who was also 
interrupted in his labours by death. It was thus from tlie 
hand of Filippo that the work received its ultimate per- 
fection, that master completing what remained to be accom- 
plished of an unfinished picture, representing SS. Pietro and 
Paolo, who restore the nephew of the emperor from the 
dead. In the figure of the undraped youth, Filippo por- 
trayed the features of the painter Francesco G-ranacci, then 
very youngs he also depicted that of the Cavalier, Messer 
Tommaso Soderini, in this work, with those of Piero Guicci- 
ardini, father of Messer Francesco, who has written the 
Storie; of Piero del Pugliese, of the poet Luigi Pucci, of 
Antonio Pollaiuolo, and finally of himself, as a youth, which 
he then was; the last-mentioned portrait he never painted 
again in all the rest of his life, for which cause it has not 
been possible to procure a likeness of him at a more advanced 
age. 1 In the story following this, Filippo painted the 
portrait of his master, Sandro Botticello, with many other 
friends and distinguished men ; among these was the broker, 
Raggio, a man of singular talent and very witty, the same 
who executed the whole Inferno of Dante, in relief, on a 
shell, with all the “circles” and divisions of its dark caverns, 
and, finally, its lowest deep ; all the figures, and every other 
minutia, are measured in their exact proportions, and all as 
they had been most ingeniously imagined and described by 
that great poet, which was at the time considered an ad- 
mirable performance. Filippo afterwards painted a picture 
in tempera for the chapel of Francesco del Pugliese at Cam- 
pora, a place belonging to the monks of the abbey, outside 
the gate of Florence. The subject of this work is San 
Bernardo, who is in a wood writing, and to whom our Lady 
appears, surrounded by Angels ; it has been much admired 
for the various accessories introduced by the painter ; as, for 

many books m the possession of a son of Filippino, filled with drawings 
of the Roman antiquities, which the latter had taken from the onginals. 

* See the lives of Maaohno and Masaccio respectively, vol. i. 

f The portraits of Antonio Pollaiuolo and Fihppo are not in the picture 
Imto named, but in that of St. Peter condemned to death. 

T 2 
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example, the rocks, trees, and shrubs, the books, and similar 
things; there is besides the portrait of the above-named Fran- 
cesco, so truly natural, that it wants nothing but the power 
of speech to be alive. This picture was removed from its 
“ilace during the siege, and was deposited for safety in the 
abbey of Florence. * * * § In the church of San Spirito in the 
same city, Filippino painted a picture for Tanai de’ Nerli,f- 
the subject is the Virgin, with San Martino, San Niccolo, 
and Santa Catenna ; he executed another in the church of 
San Brancazio (Pancrazio), for the chapel of the Pucellai 
family,:]: with a Crucifix, and two figures on a gold ground 
for the church of San Rafifaello.§ In the church of San 
Francesco, situate without the gate of San Miniato, there is 
a picture by Filippino in front of the Sacristy , it represents 
the Almighty Father with children around him ;|| and at the 
Palco, a house of the barefooted monks outside the city of 
Prato, ^ there is also a picture by this master. In the same 
place there is a small painting by Filippo, which has been 
greatly extolled; it is in the audience-chamber of the prior, 
and represents Our Lady, with San Stefano and San Giovanni 
Batista. This master likewise painted a Tabernacle in 
fresco at the corner of the Mercatale (also in Prato), opposite 
to the convent of Santa Margherita, and near some houses 
belonging to the nuns. In this work there is an exceedingly 
beautiful figure of the Virgin, in the midst of a choir of 

* It IS now in the church, over the altar of the first chapel to the right of 
the entrance. — Ed, Flo') , 1832. 

f Still in the same chapel. — Ibid, 

i On the suppression of the church, this picture, a Madonna, with the 
Divine Child, and S5. Jerome and Dominick, was removed to the RucelUi 
Palace. — Ibid. 

§ This church, pioperly San Ruffelo, was suppressed, and the fate of the 
picture IS not known ; but there is one in the Berlin G-allery, ascribed to 
Filippino, which haa the Crucifix and figures on a gold ground, as here 
described, 

II The fate of this picture cannot now be ascertained 

Masselli informs us that this picture was sold in 1785 ; and he further 
says that it was in the Gallery of Munich at the time when he wrote (1838). 
From the catalogue of that Gallery it would seem to be a figure of the Saviour 
appearing to the Virgin after his crucifixion. In the predelU is the Dead 
Christ, supported by an Angel with four Saints SS. Francesco, Domenico, 
Agostino, and Celestino, namely. 

A pamting by Filippino is still in the Town Hall of Prato, hut the 
figure of San Sebastian is not one of those portrayed in it. 
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seiraphim, the whole group is surrounded by i brilliant light; 
and among other peculiarities of this picture may be re- 
marked the art and judgment displayed in the Dragon, which 
is beneath the feet of Santa Margareta, a monster of aspect 
so horribly stiange and loathsome, that one sees clearly the 
abode of venom, fire, and death in that frightful figure.* 
Tlie whole of the work is, moreover, remarkable for the 
fieshness and animation of the colouring, qualities for which 
it merits the highest praise. f 

Filippino also executed paintings in Lucca ; among these 
is a picture for one of the chapels in the church of San 
Ponziano, belonging to the monks of Monte Oliveto.J In the 
centre of this chapel there is also a very beautiful relief by 
the hand of that most excellent sculptor, Andrea Sansovino; 
it is within a recess, and exhibits the figure of Sant’ An- 
tonio. 


* Malden Mergrete tho’ [then] 

Loked her beside, 

And sees a loathly dragon 
Out of an him [corner] glide, 

His eyen were ful gnosly. 

His mouth opened wide, 

And Margrete might no where flee- 
There she must abide. 

“ Maiden Margrete 
Stood still as any stone, 

And that loathly worm, 

To her-ward gan gone, 

Took her in his ioul mouth, 

And swallowed her flesh and bone. 

Annon he brast — 

Damage hath she none ! 

Maiden Mergrete, 

Upon the diagon stood ; 

Blythe was her harte 

And joyful was her mood.” — 

Auchinleck MSS as quoted by Mis. Jameson. —See Poetry of Sacred 
ind Legendary Art, vol li p. 1 30, et seq. 

This fresco is still in existence, but has been much injured, and more 
by the barbarous treatment it has received than by time. The dress of the 
V^irgin in particular having been scraped away for the purpose of abstracting 
the ultia-manne with which it was painted 

X The church has been suppressed, but we gather from the guides com- 
plied by Trenta and San Quintmo, that thn picture was not to be found \a 
the building even at the time of its suppression. 
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Being invited to Hungary by King Matthias, Filippo de- 
clined to go thither, but painted two very beautiful pictures 
in Florence for that monarch, which wer('. sent to him, and 
in one of which was the portrait of Matthias, as he appears 
on the medals. Filippo likewise sent various works to 
Genoa, and for the church of San Domenico, in Bologna, 
he painted a picture of San Sebastiano, which is woithy of 
the utmost praise ; it is on the left of the chapel of the high 
altar, t For Tanai de^Nerli, Filippo painted a second picture 
in the church of San Salvadore, near Florence, and for his 
friend Piero delPugliese he executed a story in small figures, 
finished with so much art and care, that on being requested 
hy another citizen to paint a similar one for him, the master 
refused to attempt it, declaring that it was impossible for him 
to produce such another. J 

After completing these works, Filippo undertook an im- 
portant one in Home for the Neapolitan Cardinal, Olivieri 
Caraffa, being entreated thereto by Lorenzo de’ Medici the 
elder, who was a friend of the cardinaFs. On his way to 
Eome for this purpose, Filippo passed through Spoleto at the 
request of the same Lorenzo, to make arrangements for the 
construction of a marble tomb for bis father, Fra Filippo, 
which Lorenzo had determined to erect at his own cost, since 
he could not obtain from the people of Spoleto the remains 
of Fra Filippo, to deposit them in Florence as he had desired. 
Filippino prepared a design accordingly in a very good man- 
ner ; and, after that design, Lorenzo caused the monument 
to be richly and handsomely constructed, as we have already 

* In the church of San Teodoro m Genoa, is an admirable and well 
preserved picture by this master j it represents St Sebastian between St, 
John the Baptist and St. Francis. In a lunette above these figures is the 
Virgin with the Child, and with an Angel on each side. This woik bears 
the mscnption, Phihppinits Fforent^nm fac%ehat — 

t This picture is still in San Domenico, and represents the Marriage of 
St Catharine, with St. Paul, St. Sebastian, and other Saints. It bears the 
following mscnption : Opus Filippim Flor,Pict., A. s., mocccoi — Bianconi, 
Guida di Boloffua. 

f Of the pictures here mentioned as painted for Tanai de’ Nerli, and 
Piero del Pugliese, no authentic account can be obtained. There are two 
in the Pitti Palace. One, a round picture with the Miidonna and Angels; 
the other, the Death of Lucietia (figures very small), but though both aio 
by Filippino, we will not affirm that these are the works here alluded tu by 
V asari, — Masseliu 
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related. Arrived m Rome, Filippo painted a Chapel for 
the above-named Cardinal Caraffa, in the church of the Mi- 
nerva; he there depicted events from the Life of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, with certain poetical compositions, all of which 
were ingeniously invented by himself, to whom Nature was 
at all times propitious in such matters. | Here, then, we 
find Faith, by whom Infidelity, with all heretics and sceptics, 
has been made prisoner. Despair is, in like manner, seen to 
be vanquished by Hope, and other Virtues also subjugate the 
Vices which are their opposite. In another compartment 
St. Thomas is seated in the Professor’s chair, defending the 
Church against a School of heretics, and beneath his feet lie 
conquered Sahellius, Arian, Averroes, and others ; the dra- 
peries of all these figures are exceedingly graceful and 
appropriate. In our hook of drawings we have the whole 
of the story above described, by Filippo himself, with several 
others by the same hand, all so ably executed that they could 
not be improved There is besides in this chapel the delinea- 
tion of that event in the life of St Thomas, when the saint being 
in prayer, was addressed by the crucifix, which said to him, 
— JBc7ie scnpsisii di me Thoma. A companion of St. Thomas, 
hearing the Ciucilixthus speaking, stands utterly confounded 
and almost beside himself. On the altar-piece is the Virgin 
receiving the Annunciation from the Angel Gabriel,:}; and 
on the principal wall is the Assumption of our Lady, with 
the twelve Apostles round her tomb. The whole work was 
and is considered extremely fine, and for a painting in fresco 
is admirably executed. The above-named Olivieri Caraffa, 
Cardinal and Bishop of Ostia, is portrayed in it from the 

* See the life of Fra Filippo, ante, p 86. 

t The frescoes of this chapel, with the exception of the lunette to the 
right, which is tolerably well preserved, have suffered much, both from time 
and restoration. — Battaw 17 59, The Disputation, of St. Thomas has been 
engraved in the Afe Italiana delle belle Arh, vol. iii. tav. x ; and hy Rosini, 
Storia, &dc., tav. Ixviii. 

J The Angel Gabriel may m this instance be considered as announcing 
the death oftheVngm rather than the birth of the Saviour. This will be 
determined by the symbol borne in his hand. If that be the lily, it is an 
Annunciation, commonly so called: if a palm-branch alone, or one crowned 
with stars, we may consider it the announcement of Death. The painting 
IB still m existence, but the present writer has no immediate opportunity 
at referring to it, nor is she acquvanted with any engravmg of this work, 
though such may and probably does exist. 
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life, and that prelate was deposited in the chapel on his 
death, in the year 1511,^ hut was afterwards taken to 
Naples, and interred m the Episcopal chapel. 

Having returned to Florence, Filippo undertook to paint, 
at his leisure, the chapel belonging to Filippo Strozzi the 
elder, in the church of Santa Maria Novella, but luuing 
completed the ceiling he was obliged to return to ivome; 
here, for the same cardinal Caraffa, he constructed a Tomb 
with ornaments of stucco, as also certain figures in the recess 
of a small chapel beside that above described, in the church 
of the Minerva, with other figures, some of which weic, in 
part, executed by Filippo’s disciple, Ratfaelhno del Garl30.'| 
The chapel ofTlie tomb was estimated by Maestro Lanzilago, 
of Padua, and by the Roman, Antonio called Antoniasso, 
two of the best painters then in Rome, at two thousand gold 
ducats, exclusive of the cost of ultra-marine and the expenses 
of the masters assistants. When Filippo, therefoiH*, liad 
received this sum he returned to Florence, where he com- 
pleted the before-mentioned chapel of the Strozzi, with so 
much judgment and such admirable design, that the work 
awakens astonishment in all who behold it, and not for those 
qualities only, but also for the novelty and variety of the 
many fanciful objects depicted in it; among these may he 
enumerated men in armour, temples, vases, helmets, with 
their crests, and other arms, trophies, banners, spears, dra- 
peries of various kinds, buskins, ornaments for the head, 
sacerdotal vestments, and other things, all painted in so 
admirable a manner, that they merit the highest commenda- 
tion. J Among the events depicted in this work, is the 
Resurrection of Drusiana by St John the evangelist, and 
the amazement experienced by the surrounding people, at the 
sight of a man who restores life to the dead by a simple sigri 
of the cross, is expressed with the utmost force and trutli ; 

* An error most probably of the press. Cardinal Obviero Caraffa died 
in 1551, when upwards of eighty years old — Mor., 1846-0. 

f These works also have been ruined by iesto?ers — //oiiari. 

j The beauty of the female heads is likewise worthy of remark. This 
work is upon the whole in tolerable preservation, except that it has bven 
somewhat injured in the lower parts It has also been restored to a certam 
extent, as we learn from a marble tablet in the chapel. This was done by 
command of the brothers Filippo and Ferdinaiido Strozzi, in the year 1 753, 
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this is more particularly manifest in the face of a priest or 
philosopher, for he may be either, whe stands near, in the 
very extremity of astonishment: he is dies&ed after the 
antique, and bears a vase in liis hands. In the same story, 
moreover, and among the numerous figures of Avomen, 
variously apparelled, is a boy, Avho, tei rifled by the attack of 
a little red and white spaniel, which has seized him by his 
tunic, turns round to the mother, and, hiding himself among 
the folds of her garments, seems as entirely possessed by his 
fear of being bitten by the dog, as the woman is with her 
amazement, and a sort of dread and horror, as she witnesses 
the resurrection of Drusiana/^' Near this, and where San 
Giovanni is seen boiled in oil, the expression of rage in the 
countenance of the judge, who commands that the fire sliall 
be increased, is rendered with extraordinary power ; the 
reflection of the flames on the face of him who blows the 
fire is also fine, and all the figures are painted in varied and 
beautiful attitudes. On the opposite side is represented San 
Filippo in the Temple of Mars, causing to come forth fiom 
beneath the altar the Serpent, Avhich has killed the son of 
the king by the foetid odours emitted from it. The master 
here painted, on one of the steps of the altar, a cleft, through 
which the serpent eiawls from beneath it, and the fiacture 
thus depicted is so natural, that one evening a scholar of 
Filippo, desiring to hide something, I know not what, that 
it might not be seen by some one who was knocking at the 
door, ran in haste to this hole to conceal Avhat he held Avitliin 
it, hut was foiled of his purpose. Filippo displayed equal 
art in the Serpent itself, insomuch that the venom, the foetid 
breath, and the fire, seem rather to be real than merely 
painted. The invention of the picture, in which the saint 
is crucified, has also been much commended ; the artist 
Avould seem to have figured to himself that San Filippo had 
been fastened to the cross while it lay extended on the earth, 
and to have been then raised and dragged aloft by means of 
ropes, cords, and stakes ; these ropes being carried around 
the fragments of old buildings, as pillars, basements, and the 


* For the legend of Drusiana, the reader is referred to Mrs, Jameson's 
Saned and Legendary Ait, vol. ii. p. 1H8, where he wiU also find soims 
judicious remarks on this picture. 
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like, ani then drawn by numerous assistants. The weight 
of the cross and of the undraped saint extended upon it, is 
suppoited on the other side by two men, one of whom up- 
holds the end of the cross by means of a ladder winch he 
has placed beneath it ; the other supports the pait he holds 
with the help of a stake, while two more, moving the foot of 
the cross with a lever, are gradually bringing it to the hole 
wheiein it is to be placed upright. Nor would it be possible 
to execute all tliis better than it is here done (whether we 
consider the invention or design), whatever art or industry 
might be applied to the work. There are, besides, numerous 
accessories of different kinds painted in chiaro-scuro to re- 
semble maiblc, all exhibiting the richest variety and the 
most admirable design.' 

In .San Donato, near Florence, called the Scopeto, Filippo 
])aintcd aii Adoration of the Magi for the Scopetine friars. 
Tins picture he executed with great care, and in the figuie 
of an Astrologer, holding a quadrant in Ins hand, he pour- 
trayed the likeness of Pier Francesco de’ Medici, the elder, 
son of Lorenzo di Bicci, with that of Giovanni, father of the 
Signor Giovanni de’ Medici ; that of another Pier Francesco, 
brother of the above-named Signor Giovanni, and those of 
many other distinguished personages. f In this work there 
are Moors and Indians, in singularly arranged di esses, and a 
hut or cabin, of the most fanciful character imaginable | 
In a Loggia, at Poggio a Caiano, Filippo commenced a 
Sacrifice, in fresco, for Lorenzo de’ Medici, but this work 
remained unfinished. § For the nuns of Sail Girolamo, on 
the acclivity of San Giorgio, in Florence, he also com- 
menced a picture for the high altar ; this was successfully 
continued after his death by the Spanish painter Alonzo 
Berughetta, but was finished by other artists, the Spaniard 
having returned to his native land before its completion.§ 

* Still in good preservation. 

t The reader who shall desire minute detiiils respecting the House oi 
Medici m its difFeicnt branches, will find them m the Famiylie celehri 
Italiane, of Count Pompeo Litta. 

t This picture is in the Gallery of the XJffizj, it la m good preservation, 
and bears the name of the master — Maisi>elh 

S This work also is still in existence.— /iic?. 

{[ Alonzo Berrughetta of Pajedes, one of the imitators of Michacd An- 
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Tlie painting in that hall of the palace of the Signoria, 
wherein the Council of Eight-'''" hold their sittings, was exe- 
cuted by Filippo, who prepared the drawings for another 
large picture, with its decorations, to be placed in the Hall 
of the Council ; but the death of the master ensuing soon 
after, this design was never put into execution, although the 
ornament or frame-work was already carved, and is now 
in the possession of Messer Baccio Baldini, an eminent phy- 
sician and natural philosopher, who is a lover of all the arts. 
For the church of the abbey of Florence, Filippo painted a 
very beautiful fig ure of San Girolamo ,-f and commenced a 
Deposition from the Cross, for the friars of the Nunziata : 
of this latter work he finished the figures from the middle 
upward only,]; seeing that he was then attacked by a violent 
fever, and by that constriction of the throat commonly called 
quinsy, or squiiiancia,§ of which he died in a few days, in 
the forty-fiftli year of his age. 

Having been ever courteous, obliging, and fiicndly, 
Filippo was lamented by all who had known him, but more 
particularly by the youth of Florence, his noble native city ; 
who, in the public festivals, masks, and other spectacles, were 
always glad to avail themselves of his readiness and inven- 
tive genius, for in these matters this artist has never had liis 
equal. Filippo gave proof of so much excellence, in all his 
actions, as to have entirely effaced the stain (to whatever 
extent it may have existed) left to him by his father — effaced 
it I say, not only by the eminence he attained m art, 
wherein he was inferior to none of bis contemporaries — but 
also by the modest propriety of hisjife, and above all by an 
obliging and friendly disposition, the effect of which on every 

gelo, IS the artist here meant. — SeeFionllo, Gesohichte der IMalei ei^ vol. iv. 
p. 94 — Geiman Edition oj Vaian. 

* This work, long attributed to Ghirhindajo, but restored to its author by 
Rumohr, is also in the Uffizj; it repreaents the Virgin enthroned with 
Saints, Angols, ittc. 

f Of this picture no wcll-authenticated information can be obtained. 

X The figures in the upper part of the painting, that is to sav, not, as 
the manner of Vasari might imply, the upper half of the figures The 
lower part of the picture was painted by Pietro Perugmo : the work is now 
in the Florentine Academy of the Fine Arts. — Ed, Flor.^ 1832-8 

§ Then called spremanzia, sprinanzia, Bcheranzia^ now angina.— 

thid. 
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heart, and its power to conciliate all minds, can be fully 
known to those only who have experienced it. Filippo 
was buried by his sons* in San Michele Bisdomini, on the 
13th of April, 1505 ; and while the funeral procession was 
passing, all the shops in the Yia de’ Servi were closed, as is 
done for the most part at the funerals of princes only. 

Among the disciples of Filippo, none of whom equalled 
the excellence of their master by many degrees, was BafFa- 
ellino del Garbo, who performed many works, of which 
mention will be made in the proper place ;t although he did 
not justify the opinion formed and hopes conceived of liini 
by Filippo in his life-time, and when Bafhiellino was only a 
youth. But it is well known, that the fruits do not always 
fulfil the promise made by the blossoms which are seen in 
the spring ; neither was Niccolb Zoccolo, or as others call 
him Niccolb Cartoni, who was also a disciple of Filippo, 
particularly distinguished in art ; he painted the wall above 
the altar of the church of San Giovanni Decollato, in the 
city of Arezzo, and a small picture in the church of Sant’ 
Agnesa, which was tolerably well executed. Over a lavatory, 
in the abbey of Santa Fiora, there is a picture by this artist, 
which represents Christ asking water to drink from the 
woman of Samaria. Niccolb executed many other works, but 
as they are of ordinary merit only, they need not be 
enumerated. J 

* The Italian commentators remark that the eldest son of Filippo could 
not have been more than seven years old, at the time of his father’s death, 
the latter not being married until the year 1497 ; but the children, as the 
paities most deeply interested, might still be considered as chief mourners, 
Tivhich iaall that Vasari nef d here be considered to mean. 

f In the life of Raffaelhno del Garbo, which follows. 

The Florentine edition of Vasaii, published in 1772, declares the 
frescoes painted by Niccold, in. the church of San Giovanni Decollato, to 
have been in existence at that time, as was also the picture of the Samaritan 
in Santa Flo^a. The picture in Sant’ Agnesa has long been lost. 
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BERNARDINO PINTURICCHIO,* * * § PAINTER OF PERUGIA. 
[born 1454 — DIED 1513.] 

As many are aided by fortune, without being endowed with 
extraordinary ability, so are there numbers of able men, on 
the contrary, who are constantly persecuted by an adverse 
destiny. From this we perceive clearly, that fortune’s 
favourite children are those who depend on her only, un- 
aided by ability of any kind, for it pleases her to exalt such 
by her favour, as would never have made themselves known 
by means of their own merit, and of this we have an instance 
in Pinturicchio, of Perugia ,1 who, although he performed 
many labours, and received aid from many persons, had 
nevertheless a much greater name than was merited by his 
works. Pinturicchio did indeed obtain much opportunity 
for practice, and had considerable facility in the execution ot 
works of a large kind ; he constantly kept about him a large 
number of assistants, from whom he had much help in his 
works. Having painted many pictures in his youth, under 
Pietro Perugino, his master,^ for which he obtained the 
third part of all the gains made by them ; Pinturicchio was 
invited to Siena, where he was employed by cardinal Fran- 
cesco Piccolomini to paint the library which had been 
erected in the cathedral of that city by Pope Pius IL It 
is indeed true, that the sketches and cartoons for all§ the 
stories which he executed in that place were by the hand of 
Paffaello da Urbino, then a youth, who had been his com- 
panion and fellow disciple with the abo^ e-named Pietro, 
whose manner had been perfectly acquired by Raffaello. 
One of these Coi'toons is still to be seen in Siena, and some 

* Called also Bernardino Betti, and by Orsim, in h.fl Memone Stonche di 
Pietro Ferugxnoj Bernardino di Betto. 

I Many commentators concur in declamig that Vasari has not done 
justice to Pinturicchio . — Sse Lanzi, vol. i, p. 345 and 360, See also 
Rumohr, Itahenische Forschungen, yoI. ii. p 336, 

f Bottan considers that the life of Pietro Perugino should have preceded 
that of Pinturicchio; and other commentators affirm him to have been rather 
the friend and assistant than the disciple of Pietro Perugino. 

§ It will be remarked that, in the life of Raphael, Vasari speaks of that 
master as havmg made some” of tJtio sketches and cartoons. Here he 
says “ all/’ 
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of tlic sketches, by the band of Raifaello, are in our book,* 
In this work, wbicb is divided into ten compartments or 
stories, Pinturiccbio was aided by numerous disciples and 
assistants, all of the school of Pietro Perugino. The first 
division or picture represents the birth of Pope Pius II., 
which took place in the year 1405 ; he was the son of Silvio 
Piccolomini and Victoria his wife, the baptismal name o^ 
Pope Pius II. was Eneas, and he was born in Yaldorcia, in 
the castle of Corsignana, now called Picnza, from his namft 
of Pius, he having afterwards elevated the place to the rank 
of a city In this picture are portraits from the life of the 
above-named Silvio and Victoria, and in the same work the 
Pope is himself seen as he proceeds with Domenico, cardinal 
of Capranica, to cross the Alps, which are covered with ice 
and snow, on his way to the Council of Basle. 

In the second picture is the same Eneas, when sent by the 
council on various embassies and to different legations , to 
Strasburg namely, whither he proceeded three times ; to 
Trent, to Constance, to Prankfort, and into Savoy. In the 
third picture is Eneas, when despatched by the Anti-pope 
Fehx, as ambassador to the Emperor Frederick III. With 
this sovereign, the grace, address, and eloquence of Eneas, 
found so much favour, that he was crowned with laurel as 
a poet by Frederick, who appointed him protonotary, re- 
ceived him into the number of his friends, and made him hia 
principal secretary. In the fourth picture Eneas is sent by 
the Emperor Frederick to Pope Eugenius IV., by whom he 
was first made bishop of Trieste, and afterwards archbishop 
of Siena, his native city. In the next compartment (the 
fifth) is the same Emperor, who is proceeding into Italy to 
receive the crown of the empire, and who therefore dis- 
patches Eneas to Telamone, a port belonging to the Sienese, 
for the purpose of meeting Leonora his consort, who was to 
come thither from Portugal. In the sixth picture Eneas is 
sent by the Emperor to Pope Calixtus III, in order to 
induce the latter to make war against the Turks; and in 
this compartment there also appears the above-named Pon- 
tiff, by whom Eneas is entrusted with the task of negociating 

* The erection as well as decoration of the library is by some writers 
attributed to Cardinal Piccolomini (afterwards Pope Pms III.), and not to 
his uncle Pius II, 
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conditions of peace at Siena ; whieli city had been attacked by 
the Count of Pitigliano and others, at the instigation of 
Alfonso, King of Naples The peace thus sought being 
secured, war against the people of the east is detei mined on, 
and Eneas, having returned to Rome, is made cardinal by 
the Pope above-named. In the seventh picture Eneas is 
seen exalted, on the death of Calixtus, to he himself Pope, 
and takes the name of Pius II. In the eiglith, the Pope pro- 
ceeds to Mantua, where the council respecting the expedition 
against the Turks is held, and where he is received by the 
Marquis of Mantua with llie most splendid festivities, and a 
magni^ccnce almost inconceivable. In the ninth compart- 
ment, the same Pope places in the catalogue of saints, or as 
they call it, canonizes, Santa Catarina of Siena, a holy 
woman, and a Nun of the Dominican Order. In the tenth 
and last, Pope Pius, while preparing an immense armada 
against the Turks with the help and concurrence of all 
Christian princes, is overtaken by death at Ancona ; when 
a hermit of Camaldoli, a holy man, sees the soul of his 
Holiness borne to heaven by angels at the very moment of 
his death, as may be found duly recorded. In another part 
of the same picture, the remains of Pope Pius II are borne 
from Ancona to Rome by a most honourable company of 
prelates and nobles innumerable, who bewail the death of so 
great a man and so holy a Pontiff. The whole of this work 
is rich in portraits from the life, of which there are so many, 
that it would be a long story even to recount the names. 
The pictures are all painted with the finest and most animated 
colours, they are besides decorated with ornaments in gold, 
and the ceiling is divided into veiy well designed compart- 
ments. Beneath each story is a Latin inscription, explain- 
ing the contents of the picture above. In the centre of the 
same library, Cardinal Francesco Piccolomini, nephew to Pope 
Pius TI , caused a beautiful antique group, in marble, to be 
placed. This represents the three graces, and was one of the 

* These very beautiful pictures have fortunately escaped the hands of 
restorers, they wore engraved in the last century by Faucci, but very im- 
perfectly. The younger Lasinio has executed a much better senes of 
engravings from them. But even these a 'e said to leave something } et to 
bo desired — Ed. Flor., 1846-P. 
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flrst antiquities which at that time began to be held in esteem/ 
This library, in which were placed all the books left by Pope 
Piusf II 5 was not entirely completed when the above-named 
Cardinal Francesco, nephew of Pius II., was himself elected 
Pope. In memory of his uncle he determined to take the 
name of Pius III., and the same Pinturicchio was then com* 
missioned to depict the coronation of Pope Pius III., in a 
very large painting, over that door of the library which 
opens into the cathedral f This picture occupies the whole 
exitent of the wall ; it has many portraits from the life, and 
beneath it is the following inscription : — 

Pi^is TIT. Senensfs, Pit II, nepos mdiii. Septembns xxi, apertU dcolm 
i.ujff'tagus, octavo Octobris coronatus est, 

AVhile Pinturicchio was woi'king in Pome with Pietro 
Perugino, during the pontificate of Pope Sixtus, he had been 
also in the service of Domenico della Povere, Cardinal of 
San Clemente, wherefore, that prelate having built a very 
fine palace in the Borgo Vecchio, determined that the whole 
should be painted by Pinturicchio, who was commanded to 
place on the fa 9 ade of the building the arms of Pope Sixtus, 
with two boys for supporters, § The same artist also exe- 
cuted certain works for Sciarra Colonna, in the palace of 
Sant’ Apostolo ;\\ and no long time after, in the year 1484 
that is to say. Pope Innocent VIII., who was a Genoese, 
caused Pinturicchio to paint some of the halls and loggie in 
the palace of the Belvidere- In this building, among other 
things, he p'ainted a Loggia entirely with landscapes, ac- 
cording to the command of the same Pope, and depicted 
therein Pome, Milan, Genoa, Florence, Venice, and Naples, 
after the manner of the Flemings, and this, being a thing 

* This group haa also been engraved by Laainio. 

+ The books here alluded to were principally the beautiful choral books 
richly illuminated and full of exquisite miniatures by Fra Benedetto da 
Matera and Fra Gabnello Mattel, a Servite Monk of Siena, they were very 
numerous, but some were earned into Spain by the Cardinal of Burgos, and 
others were presented to the Public Library of Siena. — Masselh. 

X The upper part of this fresco will be found engraved in the FamigUs 
oelebrif &c., of Litta. Famiglia, Piccolommi-Todeschim. 

f No vestige of these works now remains. 

Of these paintings it is impossible to discover any trace. 
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not then customary, gave considerable satisfaction. In the 
same place, Pinturiccliio painted a figure of the Virgin in 
fresco, over the principal door. ^ 

In San Pietro, for the chapel wherein the spear which 
pierced the side of Christ is preserved, Pinturicchio painted 
a picture in tempera, by command of Pope Innocent VIII.^ 
being a figure of the Virgin, larger than life : t and in the 
church of Santa Maria del Popolo, he painted two chapels, 
one for the above-named Domenico della Eovere, cardinal of 
San Clemente, in which he was buried, J and the other, for 
the Cardinal Innocenzio Cibo, wherein he also was afterwards 
interred. § In each of these chapels was placed the portrait 
of the cardinal, who had caused it to be adorned ivith paint- 
ings. In the palace of the Pope, Pinturicchio painted certain 
apartments which look upon the Court of St. Peter, the wood 
work and paintings of which were renewed some few years 
since by Pope Pius IV. In the same palace, Pope Alexander 
VI. caused Pinturicchio to decorate all the rooms inhabited 
by himself, together with the whole of the Ton e Bor(]ia. 
where the artist painted stories of the liberal arts in one of the 
rooms, and adorned all the ceilings with ornaments in stucco- 
work and gold : || hut the methods now practised in stucco 
were not known at that time, and tlie above-mentioned orna- 
ments are for the most part ruined. Over the door of one of 
the rooms in the same palace, Pinturicchio portrayed the 
Signora Giulia Farnese in the face of a Madonna; and in the 
same picture is a figure in adoration of the Virgin, the head 
of which is a portrait of Pope Alexander. 

Bernardino was much in the habit of decorating his 
pictures with ornaments in relief covered with gold, for the 

* Bottari declaies these paintings to have greatly '?uffurc'ii in his tune 
(1759); a particulai description of them will be found iii Taja, who iviote 
about ten years befoie Bottari. — See his Desoizione del Palazzo Vaticano. 
The pictmes were restored under Pope Pma VI 1. 

t This woik 13 lost. 

j The paintings of this chapel are still in existence, and are admired for 
die delicacy of the execution. 

§ The chapel of the Cibo family having been enlarged and encrusted 
with marbles, in 1700, by the Cardinal Alexander Cibo, these paintmga 
were destroyed. 

[| The rooms painted by Pinturicchio were three; they were cleaned and 
restored by command of Pope Pius VII., and are now therefore again loado 
visible , — Ma^SfUi^ 

VOL. n. 
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satisfaction of persons who untlerstood but little of such 
matters, to the end that they might have a more showy 
appearance, a thing winch is most unsuitable to painting. 
Having depicted a story from the life of Santa Catarina in 
the above named apartments, he executed the triumphal 
ai'ches of Rome therefore in relief, and painted the figures 
iu such a manner that the objects which should diminish are 
brought more prominently forward than those which sliould 
be larger to the eye, a grievous heresy in our art. 

In the Castle of St. Angelo,^ Pinturiccliio painted a large 
number of rooms in what are called groitescke, but in the 
lower part of the great tower in the garden, he painted 
events from the life of Pope Alexander, wherein he por- 
trayed Isabella the Catholic Queen (Isabella of Spain), 
Niccolb Orsino, Count of Pitigliano, and Gianiacomo Triulzi^ 
with many other relations and friends of the same Pope, in 
particular Caesar Borgia, his brother and sisters,f with many 
learned or otherwise distinguished men of that time. 

At Monte Oliveto, in Naples, there is a picture of the 
Assumption,:): in the chapel of Paolo Tolosa, by the hand of 
Pinturicchio, who executed a large number of works in 
different parts of Italy, but as they were not of any gieat 
distinction, although displaying facility, I pass them over in 
silence. § Pinturicchio used to say that the highest excellence 
attained by the painter was ever to be found in such works 
as were executed from his own inspiration, without the 
intervention of princes or others. This artist worked also in 
Perugia, but on few occasions only. \\ In the church of 


* Of these works no trace remains, but the reader who may desire mi- 
nute details respecting them, will find such in the Letieje Perugxne of 
IVl anotti. 

+ Brothers and Sister rather. 

J This picture is with justice considered one of the best works of this 
master, and is still m good preseivation. — Forster, Masselh, and others. 

§ The later Florentine commentators declare that if Vasari had been ac- 
quainted with the frescoes executed by Pinturicchio m the Baglioiii chap©', 
(one of those iii the church of Santa Maggiore at ‘^Spello m Umbria’^), he 
would not only have desenbed them, but would have attributed a higher 
degree of merit to the painter than he has now done. 

'1 The writers who treat particularly of Perugia enumerate many. See 
Mortlii, Brevx Notizie, &c.; Mariotti, Letteie, &c.; and Oraini» Memorm 
S^onehs ^ — See also Rumohr, Ital. FoisUi,, vol. u. p. 331* * * § 
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Ajra Coeli, he painted the chapel of San Bernardino,^ and in 
Santa Maria del Popolo, where, as we have already said, 
he painted two chapels ; he likewise executed figures of the 
four Doctors of the Church, t on the ceiling of the principal 
chapel if 

When Pinturicchio had attained the age of fifty-nine, lie 
received a commission to paint a picture of the Birth of the 
Virgin for San Francesco, in Siena §, and having commenced 
the work, a room was appropriated to his use by the monks, 
which was given up to him, as he desired it should be, entirely 
empty and denuded of everything, a massive old chest alone 
excepted ; this they left in its place, finding it too heavy for 
removal. But Pinturicchio, like a strange self-willed man 
as he was, made so much clamour, and repeated his outcries 
so often, that the monks set themselves at last, in very des- 
peration, to carry the chest away. Now in dragging it foith, 
such was their good fortune, that one of the sides was broken, 
when a sum of 500 ducats in gold was brought to light : 
this discovery caused Pinturicchio so much vexation, and he 
took the good fortune of those poor friars so much to heait, 
that he could think of nothing else, and so grievously did 
this oppress him, that not being able to get it out of his 
thoughts, he finally died of vexation. || His paintings were 
executed about the year 151 3. If 

* Titi, Nuovo Stud}j^^c. p. 1 16, ascnbesthis picture to Francesco Francia, 
but this opinion i3 contrary to that of most ivnters. — See among others, 
Rumohr, ut supra, who considers it to he one of Pintuncchio’s most suc- 
cessful works. 

f The Latin Doctors that is, St, Jerome, St. Ambrose, St. AuguAtme, 
and St. Gregory. 

J These worlu are still in existence. In addition to the Doctors, there are 
the four Sybils, and the four Evangelists, with a Coronation of the Virgin in 
the centre. 

§ This picture perished in the fire which happened on the 23rd August, 
1665. — MasseUi. 

I! The true cause of Pinturicchio’s death is declared by a writer of hie 
own day, Sigismondo Tizio, an (unedited) historian of Siena, to have been 
the misconduct of his wife, who is even said to have permitted him to 
ren-ain unattended m his last illness, until he died of want. This, Tizio, 
who was a contemporary of Pinturicchio as we have said, was told, as he 
affirms, by certain women, who were neighbours of the awful wife in 
question 

Della Valle, in his Stor^ del Duomo d’ Orvieto, relates that Pinturic- 
sliio was invited to Orvieto to complete a picture left unfinished by Fra 

u 2 
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The painter Benedetto Buonfiglio, of Perugia, was the 
companion and friend of Piiituncchio, although the latter 
was much younger than Buonfiglio, who, with other masters, 
performed various works in the papal palaee in Ronie.^ In 
his native city Perugia, also, in the chapel of the Signoria, 
Benedetto painted events from the life of the Bishop Sant 
Ercolano, protector and patron saint of that city. C'ertain 
miracles pci'formed hy San Ludovico, were also depicted by 
the same master in the same place. In San Domenico he 
painted a picture in tempera, representing the Adoration of 
the Magi, with another in which there are numerous saints. 
In the church of San Bernardino, this master painted a 
figure of the Saviour appearing in the heavens, lie is accom- 
panied by San Bernardino, and the people of a city are 
represented as assembled below. Buonfiglio| was, in fine, 
considerably esteemed in his native city, before Pietro Peru- 
gino had arisen into notice. 

The painter Gerino, of Pistoja, was also a friend of Pintu- 
ricchio, and executed many works in company with liim. 
Gerino was esteemed to be a very careful painter, and a 
tolerably close imitator of the manner of Pietro Pevugino, 
with whom he worked almost to the time of his death. He 
painted few pictures in his native city Pistoja,:]: but at Borgo 
San Sepolcro, there is a picture of the Circumcision, in oil, 
executed by this artist for the Brotherhood of the Buon Gesi)^ 
which is tolerably well done : and in the capitular cliurch of 
the same place, he painted a chapel in fresco, with another 
for the same community, also in fresco, on the road which 
leads to Anghian, and near the shore of the Tiber. In the 
same place Gerino painted a chapel at San Lorenzo, an 
abbey belonging to the monks of Camaldoli, and by all these 

Angelico ; but having gone thither, was much complained of by the Or- 
vietans for the havoc he made of their wine and ultra-maiine. Of the 
former, they were willing to give him‘^ quantum lihebatt' but for the many 
pounds of ultra-marine which he demanded, they could not find the money. 

* See Taja, Besorissione del Palazzo Vatioano. 

t For details respectmg this master’s works, see Lanzi, Ihstory of 
Painting^ &c. Manotti, Lettere Petugme, &c. Morelli, Brem Notizie^ 
&c. Alesai, Elogi de^ Perugim Jttustri, and Pascoli, Vite de^ &C. 

J One picture only hy Gerino di Antonio Gerini is known to exist in 
Pistoja, it IS in the Church of San Piero Maggiore, and represents the 
Virgin enthroned, with various Saints. Another woik by Gerino may h« 
acen in the Uffizj -^Ed* Flor,^ 1849. 
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works he was detained so long in Borgo San Sepolcro, tljat 
he almost adopted it as his home. This master was some- 
what poor and common-place in matters of art, he worked 
with infinite difficulty, and was so tediously heavy and slow 
that it was pitiable to behold ^ 

There was at this same period an eminent painter in the 
city of Fuligno, Niccolb Alunno namely. But at this time, 
before Pietro Perugino’s day, when the custom of painting in 
oil was not extensively prevalent, many were considered 
able men who did not succeed at a later period. Niccolb then 
gave very tolerable satisfaction, never working except in 
tempera ; and as he always took his heads from the life, and 
they had an animated appearance, his manner did not fail to 
please. In the church of Sant’ Agostino, in Fuligno, there 
is a picture by his hand representing the Nativity of Christ, 
with a prcdella painted in small figures. At Assisi he 
painted a banner to be borne in procession | with the picture 
for the high altar of the Cathedral, and another picture for 
San Francesco But the best painting ever executed by 
Niccolb Alunno, was a chapel in the Daomo, where, among 
other things, there is a Picta with two Angels, each hold- 
ing a torch, the expression of whose grief, and the tears they 
shed are so natural, that I do not believe any artist, however 
excellent he might be, could have done it much better.^ In 
the same place this master painted the fagadeof Santa Maria 
degli Angeli, and executed many other works also, of which 
I need not ‘make further mention, since it is sufficient to 
have indicated the best.§ 

* Neither Pascoli nor Lanzi speak thus disadvantageously of Gerino, nor 
is it probable that Pietro Pcrugino would have so long retained hia assist- 
ance, had he been as here described. — Masselli. There is a laige ficsco 
by this master m what was the refectory of a suppressed convent ncai 
Poggibonsi. It is but little known, and is nevertheless a work of great 
merit 

•(• Perhaps the Mater Misencordia of San Ciespmo. — See Pumohr, 
Ital Foisch.j vol. u. p.317. 

J The remains of this work were discovered by Rumohr, divided into 
fieverai parts, and placed m different positions about the altar, but still in 
the same church. — See Ital. Foisch., vol, ii, p 318,319. 

§ There is a work of this master, who is by no means to be considered' 
7 i despicable artist, at Milan (in the Brcra); a Madonna seated, namely, 
with the Divine Child standing upright on her knee. Rumohr saw one, 
%bo a Madonna, on a gold groundj in the parish church of Bor^jo la Baatia, 
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And this shall he the end of the life of rintaricchio, who 
among other qualities, possessed that of giving conniderable 
Batisfactioii to princes and nohloti, because he quickly brought 
the works commanded by them to an end, as they like to have 
done, although such works may, perchance, be less excellent 
tliaii those of masters who proceed more slowly, and with 
greater consideration. 


THE GOLDSMITH AND PAINTER, PRANCESCO FRANCIA * 
OF BOLOGNA. 

[born 1450 — DIED 1517.] 

Fkancesco Francia was born in Bologna, in the year 1450, 
of parents in the rank of artisans, but respectable and well- 
conducted people. In his first youth he was destined to the 
calling of the goldsraltlx ; and labouring at the same with 
ability and good will, his progress in his art kept fair pro- 
portion with his increase of stature. His manner and con- 
versation were so gentle and obliging, that he kept all 
around him in good humour, and had the gift of dissipating 
the heavy thoughts of the most melancholy by the charms 
of his conversation : for these reasons he was not only 
beloved by all who were acquainted with him, but in the 
course of time he obtained the favour of many princes and 
nobles, Italian and others While still working at his trade 
of a goldsmith, Francesco applied himself to design, in 

oa the road leading from Assisi to Perugia. Orsini and Mariotti likewise 
cite one called the Madonna de^ Conhoh, which is in a church at Diruta, 
near Perugia, and bears the name of themaster. — See the Lettere P%ttoriche 
Perugine. See also Gaye, in i)[\& Kunstblatt ioi 1837, No. 83, and the 
Marchess Ricci, Memorie delle Arti e degh della Maica d’ Ancona, 

192—201. 

* The family name of Francia was Raibolini. The name of Francia 
was that of his master in goldsmitna’ work, and was adopted by him from 
gratitude. The father and grandfather of Francesco Raibolini are inscribed 
08 Masters of the Guild of Carpenters. — See Malvasia, Pehina Piitnce. See 
hIbo Calvi, Memorie della vita e delle opere di Frxncehco Raibohm^ <Mio 
il Francin, — Bologna, 1812. 
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wliich he took much pleasure, and the desire for greater 
things becoming awakened within him, he made extraor- 
dinary progress therein, as may still be seen in his native 
city of Bologna, from the many works he there executed in 
silver, more particularly from certain specimens of niello, 
which are most excellent * In this branch of art Francesco 
often grouped twenty well-proportioned and beautiful figures 
together, within a space only two inches high, and but little 
more in length ; he also produced many works in silver 
enamelled, but these were destroyed at the time of the ruin 
and exile of the Bentivoglio ; and to say all in a word, he 
executed every thing that is most beautiful, and which can 
be performed in that art, more perfectly than any other 
master had ever done 

But that in which Francesco delighted above all else, and 
in which he was indeed excellent, was cutting dies for 
medals ; in this he was highly distinguished, and his works 
are most admirable, as may be judged from some, on which 
is the head of Pope Julius II., so life-like, that these medals 
will bear comparison with those of Caradosso :j* he also 
struck medals of Signor G-iovanni Bentivoglio, which seem 
to be alive ; and of a vast number of princes, who, passing 
through Bologna, made a certain delay, when he took their 
portraits in wax, and afterwards, having finished the matrices 
for the dies, he despatched these to their destination, whereby 
he obtained, not only the immortality of fame, but also very 
handsome presents.]; 

During the better part of his life, Francesco was Director 
of the Mint at Bologna; all the dies for the coins, used at the 
time when the Bentivogli governed there, were prepared by 
him, as were those struck for Pope Julius II., after their 

* Two of these aie preserved in the rooms of the Secretary to the Bo- 
lognese Academy of the Fine Arts , they have been engraved by Vallaidi 
of Milan, in the Mamcale di Calcogiajia. — See also Zani, Materiali pe) 
i,ervi)e alia Stona dell’ Intaglio, i-c. 

+ Ambrogio Foppa, called Caiadosso, a native of Pavia, though fre- 
(j^uently enumerated among the artists of Milan. He was not only dis- 
tinguished for the beauty of his dies, but for his excellence in the plastiu 
arts generally, and for goldsmiths’ woik in particular — See Cicognara, 
Storia della Scultura, Pagave, Sienese edition of Vasari ; and Loom, 
^ohihtate Rerum. 

X Foi examples of these medals, see T.Itta, Fannghe celehri Ilalux-ne. 
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(departure and during the whole of that Por.titF's after life : 
of the.sc may be instanced the money coined by the Pope on 
his entrance into the city, and which bears the head of hia 
Holiness, taken from the life on one side, with the inseiip- 
tioii, Bononia per Jidiitm a Tyranno Jibcrata, on tlie other.*" 
And so excellent was Francesco considered to be m thw 
matter, lliat he continued to make the dies for the coinage, 
even down to the time of Pope Leo ; the impress of his dnv^ 
is, indeed, in such esteem, and so highly are they valued b} 
those who possess them, that they are not now to be obtained 
for money. I 

But Francia still became desirous of greater glory ; 
wherefore, having been acquainted with Andrea IMantegiui 
and many other painters, who had attained to riclu's and 
honours by means of their art, he resolved to try wlndhcr he 
could not succeed in that part of painting whicli bidongrt to 
colour, seeing that he had reached to such a point in design, 
that he might safely assume a place beside any one of them 
By way of making an attempt, therefore, he executed a few 
portraits and other small things, entertaining masters of the 
art many months in his house, to the end that they might 
teach him the method and processes of colouring 4 In this 
manner Francesco, who had remarkable intelligence and excel- 
lent judgment, very rapidly acquired the requisite practice. 
The first work winch he executed was a picture of no great 
size, for Messer Bartolommeo Felicini, who placed it in the 
IVIisencordia, a church just without tlie gate of Bologna 
The subject of this painting is a Madonna seated, witli many 
figures around her ; among whom is Messer Bartolommeo, 
portrayed from the life.§ The work was executed in oil 

* On the subject of this medal, see Cicognara and Litta, ut supra. See 
also the Tre’^or de Numismatique, &tc. 

t The ranty of these medals and coins has constantly increased, as may 
be easily imagined — MasseUi. 

:|: Some wnteis, and among them Baldmucci, affirm Maico Zoppo to 
have been the master of Francia in painting; but this is denied by others, 
among whom is Forster (^Kumtblatt'), who point to the manifest influence of 
the Bellini and theVenetian School on this master, the resemblance of whose 
manner to that of Pietio Perugmo they also insist on, although admitting 
that his connection with neithoi is to he cleaily traced. — See Lana, ui 
uupra^ vol iii, p. 17, et seq. (English edition of 1847); see also KiiglcTi 
Handbook of Painting. 

% Now mthe Gallery of the Academy at Bologna. 
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with grsat care, and when it was finished, in the year 1490, 
it gave so much satisfaction in Bologna, tluit IMesscr Gio^ 
vanni Bentivoglio hecamc desirous to see his chapel in tlie 
church of San Jacopo, of that city, adorned willi llie works 
of this new painter ; he therefore commissioned Francia to 
execute a picture, tlie subject of which was Our Lady ap- 
pearing in the heavens, with a figure on each side, and tivo 
Angels, playing on niusicfil instruments belovv> This pic- 
ture also was so admirabl}" painted by Francia, tliat he not 
only received many praises from Messer Giovanni, but also 
a very handsome and most honourable gift. The merits of 
tliis work, meanwhile, induced Monsignore de’ Bentivogli| to 
give the master a commission for a picture, to be placed over 
the high altar of the Misericordia. The subject of this 
painting is the Birth of Christ ; it has been highly extolled, 
and the drawing is very fine, while the invention and colour- 
ing are also worthy of praisc.J The portrait of Monsiguore 
do’ Bontivogli is given in the picture, and, according to those 
who know liun, is an excellent likeness , he weais the diess 
of a pilgrim, in which lie had rctiuned from Jerusalem. § 
For the church of the Nunziata, outside the gate of San 
Mammolo, Francesco painted a picture, icprcsenting the 
Virgin, when receiving the Annunciation fiorn the Angel: 
on each side of Our Lady stands a figure, and tliis work also 
is esteemed to be very well execute d.|| 

While the works of Francia were thus increasing his fame, 
he determined, finding that painting in oil liad brought him 
so much honour and profit, to try if he could obtain equal 

* This most beautiful picture is still in its place. 

f Antonio Galcazzo, called the Piotonotary, son of the above-named 
Giovanni. — Masseih. 

J After having been sometime m Milan, this picture also was restored to 
the Gallery of Bologna. Engravings, in different manners, will be found m 
the collection of pictures from that galleiy, eiigiaved by Rosasmna, and in 
the Pifiacoteca di Milano, Scuola Bolognese 

$ Bottan affirms that the portrait of the painter himself is in an angle of 
this picture ; but later waiters consider the figure with folded hands, com- 
monly called St. Francis, to be the portrait of Francia. — See the engraving 
in Litta, ut sagra — Famigha Benhvogho. 

II This admirable work is still over the high altar. Two other precious 
pic'uies of the same master also adorn the church. On one of them, a 
Crucifixion, aie the woids, Fiancia Aurtfex. — Bottan, 
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success in fresco. Now at that time Messer Giovanni 
Bentivoglio had caused his palace to be decorated with 
paintings by different masters fiom Ferrara, Bologna, and 
Modena ; but having seen the attempts of Francia in fresco, 
he resolved that the latter should paint the walls of an apart- 
ment which was one of those used by himself. PIcre tlie 
master represented the Camp of Holofernes, with numerous 
Sentinels on foot and on horseback, who are watching tlie 
tents. While the attention of these guards is given to 
other parts, a woman, clothed in the garb of a widow, is 
seen to approach the sleeping Holofernes ; she has seized his 
hair, heavy with the damps of sleep and the heat of wine, 
in her left hand, and with the right she is striking the blow 
that is to destroy her enemy ; close beside her there stands 
an old wrinkled handmaid, in whose face there is, of a truth, 
the expression of most faithful servitude ; she fixes her eyes 
intently on those of her mistress, whom she seeks to en- 
courage, and she bends herself down as she holds a basket, 
in which to receive the head of the sleeping lover. This 
was considered one of the best and most finely executed pic- 
tures ever painted by Francia, but was destroyed when tlie 
palace was demolished, on the departure of the Bentivogli,* 
together with one in the apartment above. The subject of 
the last-mentioned work, which was coloured to resemble 
bronze, was a disputation of philosophers ; it was admirably 
executed, and expressed the thought of the master with great 
effect. All these works caused Francia to be held in the 
highest esteem and admiration by Messer Giovanni and 
every one of his house, nay, not only by them, but by all the 
citizens of Bologna. 

In the chapel of Santa Cecilia, which is attached to the 
church of San Jacopo, Francesco painted two historical 
pictures in fresco ; in one of these he represented Our Lady, 
espoused by Joseph and in the other the death of Santa 
Cecilia,J a work held in very great estimation by the people 

♦ The exile of the Bentivoglio family took place in the year 1507. 

f The subject of this painting is not the Maiiiagc of the Virgin, but that 
of St. Cecilia herself with the noble Roman, Valciian. The reader to 
wrhom the legend of this Saint is not familiar, will find it agreeably rea* 
Jered into English by Mis Jameson, vol. ii- p 202. 

$ The burial of hei remains lathei. — 
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of Bologna;^ and of a truth, Francia acquired so much 
facility, and was so much encouraged by seeing his produc- 
tions attain to the perfection he desired for them, that he 
executed numberl-ess paintings, of which 1 cannot record the 
particulars, it must suffice me to indicate to those who may 
wish to see his works, the most celebrated and best only, 
l^or did he permit his painting to inter fere with his other 
works in medals, or to prevent him from giving his attention 
to the affairs of the mint, as he had done from the beginning. 
The departure of Messer Giovanni Bentivoglio from the 
city, caused Francia great sorrow, as it is said ; the exile of 
one from whom he had received such important benelits 
grieving him exceedingly ;t hut yet, like a prudent and 
moderate person as he was, he continued to pursue his 
labours J with his usual assiduity. After Messer Giovanni 
had gone therefore, he painted three pictures, wdiich were 
taken to Modena ; in one of these is the Baptism of Christ 
by St. John, in the second a most beautiful Annunciation, § 
and in the third a Madonna in the heavens, -vvitli many other 
figures ; this last was placed in the church belonging to the 
Frati dell’ Osservanza. 

By such works, the fame of this excellent master became 
bruited abroad, and the different cities conteiuhd with each 
other for the possession of his pictures : accordingly he exe- 
cuted one in Parma, for the Black Friars of San Giovanni ; 


The little church of St. Ceciha is now a mere passage, and the frescoes 
have suffered greatly, they are indeed fast going to rum. The Marriage 
and Burial of St. Cecilia, are by Francia himself, the rest are by his 
scholars. One, for example, is by Lorenzo Costa. 

f There is a letter from Raphael to Francia, wheiem the former con- 
doles with him on that subject — See Calvi, Mentone, Sdc , p. 57. ‘'Take 
courage,” exlmrts the amiable wi iter, “call your accustomed prudence to 
your aid, and believe that I feel your sorrow as my own.” This letter is 
dated Rome, Sept. 5, 1508. 

J Among these it is to be remembered was the preparation of dies for 
the new coinage struck by Julius II on his entrance; no very agreeable 
occupation for the friend of the banished family. 

§ The Annunciation is m the ducal palace of Modena; the Baptism of 
Christ was taken from that city to Dresden. Of the third picture ve 
cannot speak with certainty, but there is one mthe Royal Gallery of Berlin, 
wherein 19 the Virgin enthroned, and surrounded by Cherubim, with santj 
oeneath, which niriy be tiiat m T-iestion, and bears the inscription, Franoxxi 
^UT^eos Ron., md ii. 
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the subject is the Pieta, or Clmat lying di'arl in the lap of 
the Virgin, with numerous figures arouml. This n urk is uni- 
versally admitted to be most beautiful/ Tlie bunie monks, 
therefore, considering themselves well served in this matter, 
determined that Francia should paint another iii a hous(*, of 
theirs at Peggio in Lombardy, whci'c he also depicted a 
Madonna, with many figux*es t At Cesena likewise, in a 
church helonging to the Black Fiiars, this master pamled a 
Circumcision of Clirisl, the colouring of which is exceed- 
ingly beautiful J Nor would the people of Ferrara consent 
to icmain behind their neighbours, but detei mined to adorn 
their cathedral with the works of Francia ; whereupon they 
commissioned him to paint a picture with a large number of 
figures, and this they entitled the picture ot‘ Oguissanti (All 
KSaints.§) For the church of San Lorenzo, in Bologna, 
Francia iiainted a Madonna, mth two figures on each side, 
and two children boneath.H This work wms highly extolled, 
and he had scarcely completed it, when he wuis called on to 
execute another in Sant’ lobbe (dob), represemting a Cru- 
cifix, with Sant’ Tobbe kneeling at the foot, and two figures 
at the sides.^ 

The fame and works of this master were effectually ex^ 
tended over Lombardy, and from Tuscany also he received 
applications for his paintings, as he did from Lucca, whither 
he dispatched a picture representing Sant’ Anna, Our Lady, 
and many other figures, with Chrit-t lying dead in the lap of 
the Virgin Mother. This work is in the Church of San 
Fridiauo, and is considered by the jieoplc of Lucca to 
be one of great value.*^ For the Church of the Nunziata, in 

* Now m the ducal gallery of Parma. 

f The fate of this picture is not certainly known; but there is a work by 
Francia, the subject of which is similar in the Sanvitali Gallery in Parma. 

f Now in the Palazzo Puhheo of Cesena. 

§ Still in the Cathedral of Ferrara. 

II Now in Bologna, in the Ercolani Gallery. — Sec Malvasia, Fehina 
and the continuation of that woik by Ciespi — Soe also CaWi, 
Memorie di Fi ancia; &c. 

T This pictuie was m the Gallery of the Academy at Bologna, but has 
been sold, and is no longer in Italy. — Mas^eUi. 

•• This work is not now m the church of San FiiJiano, hut in the ducal 
palace of Lucca. So far the Floientme editors of the l^assigh edition oi 
our author (Florence, 1832-8) The woik in question was pui chased by 
the British Government at the sale of the Duke of Lucca’s pictures in 
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Eolof^na, this maj^ter painted two pictures, which were very 
carefully executed,* and for the Miseiicordia, outside the 
gate of Sft'a Cascto?}e;^ he also painted one, at the request 
of a lady of the Manzuoh family: in this he depicted Our 
Lady with the Child in her arms, San Gioi'gio, San Giovanni 
Batista, San Stefano, and Sant’ Agostino, wdth an angel 
beneath: the hands of the last mentioned are folded in an 
attitude of so much grace that he seems, indeed, to belong to 
Paradise X For the Brotherhood of San Francesco, in tlie 
same city, Frtincia painted a picture, § as he also did one 
for the Brotherhood of San Girolamo \\ This master lived 
in close intimacy with Messer Polo Zambeccaro, and, for 
the sake of that friendship, the latter requested him, as a 
memorial of himself, to paint a tolerably large picture repre- 
scmtnig the Birtli of Christ : this work was much extolled, 
and is among the most celebrated of his performances, i" for 
which eaime Messer Polo commissioned him to paint two 
dgures in fresco, at his villa, and these also are exceedingly 
beautiful. ' * 

Another admirable ivork in fresco was executed by Francia 
in the Palace of iSfesscr Geronimo Bolognino :[\ it comprises 
many \ aided and beautiful figures, and all these things had 
obtained for the master so extraordinary a degree of rever- 
ence in that city that he was held to be a kind of god,:j:f 


1840, and is noir m the National Gallery, forming two pictures (Nos. 179, 
180). Of the latter portion, there is a replica, according to Dr. Waagen, m 
the Berlin Gallery. 

See note (§) p. 299, These pictuies are those there mentioned, 

f Poila Cciatiglionc. 

{ After having been for some time in Milan, this pictuie was restored tc 
Bologna, and is now in the Academy of the Fine Arts in that city. — 

§ Representing that samt with St. Jerome, and said to be now in the 
Royal Gallciy ot Berlin. — Jbid. 

II San Girolamo di Miramonfce that is ; this picture, considered one of 
Francia ’s best, is now in the Gallery of Bologna. 

% In the Oratory of the Company of Gesu Christo, there was a Presepio 
(Birth of Christ), which was afterwards given in exchange to the city of 
Foih. This 13 supposed to be the woik here alluded to, In the figure of 
one of the shepheids is said to be the portrait of Francia. — Schorn, 
German edition of Vasari.— See also Calvi, Memorie di Francia, tScc. 

** These fiescoes have perished. 

++ These woikb are also destroyed. 

XX Padie delu Valle lemarks, lo the honour of the Bolognese, that men 
of genius ha\e ever been protected and honoured m that oty. 
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more particularly after he had painted a set of caparisons 
for the Duke of Urbino, on ^liich he depicted a great 
forest all on fire, and whence there rushes forth an immense 
number of every kind of animal, with several human figures. 
This terrific, yet truly beautiful representation, was all the 
more highly esteemed for the time that had been expended 
on it, in the plumage of the birds and other minutiae, in the 
delineation of the ditfercnt animals, and in the diversity of 
the branches and leaves of the various trees seen therein : 
the work was rewarded with gifts of great value, and the 
duke always considered himself obliged to tlic master, more* 
over, for the great commendations that were constantly 
bestowed on it ^ The Duke Guido Baldo has also a picture f 
by the hand of this master : it represents the Roman 
Lucretia; it is much esteemed by the duke, and is in his 
guardaroba, with many other pictures, of which mention will 
be made in the proper place. 

After these things Francia painted a picture for the Altar 
of the Madonna in the Church of San Vitale and Agricola: in 
this there are two angels plajdng on the lute, wdiicli are very 
beautiful.I Of the paintings scattered throughout Bologna, 
in the houses of the citizens, I will not speak, still less of 
the vast number of portraits painted by this master ; for I 
should thus become too prolix Let it suffice to say they 
were very numerous. 

While Francia was thus living in so much glory, and was 
peacefully enjoying the fruits of his labours, Raifaello da 
Urbino was working in Rome, where there daily flocked 
around him numerous foreigners from various parts, and 
among them many gentlemen of Bologna, anxious to see the 
works of that master. And as it most commonly happens 
that every one is ready to extol the distinguished persons of 
his native place, so these Bolognese began to entertain 
Raphael with praises of the life, genius, and works of 
Francia, until so much friendship was established between 
those two masters, by means of words, that they saluted 


* Of the works performed by Francia for the Duke of Urhino, nothing 
wnateier is now known — MasseUt. 

f Nor 18 anything now known of the work here alluded to. — Ibid, 
t Still m the church and at the altar here named. The two Angels ar© 
truly Raphaelesque.” — Ed. Flor., 1832-8. 
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other by letter.^ Then Francia, having heard so much 
discourse concerning the divine paintings of Raphael, desired 
to see his works, but he was now old and enjoying his ease 
in his beloved Bologna. It so chanced, however, that 
Raphael painted a pictuie of St. Ceciha in Rome, for the 
Cardinal of Pucci Santi Quattro, and this was to be sent to 
Bologna, there to be placed in one of the chapels of San 

* For details concerning these letters, see the Felsina Pittrice. See 
also the Memoi le della Vita di Francia, & c., of Calvi , but for the delecta- 
tion of the English reader I will not account it trouble,” as saith our 
author on various occasions, to leproduce here ceitain paits of the only 
one by Raphael, which is acknowledged by all liters to be authentic. — 

My dear Messer Francesco, — I have this moment received your 
portiait, which has been brought to me sately and without having suf- 
fered any injury whatever, by Bazotto. I thank you for it heartily, it 
is smguUily beautiful, and so life-like, that I sometimes fancy myself 
to he neai }or, and listening to your woids. I heg you to have patience 
with me, and to excuse the long delay of mine, which perpetual and 
weighty occupations have prevented me from executing with my own 
hand, as we agreed, and I did not think it becoming to pcimit that it 
should be done by my scholars, and only retouched by myself. On the 
contrary, it will be proper that all shall be able to peiceive how little 
mv wQik is cipable of comparing with youi own. 1 beg that you will 
grant me \()iu fiicndly indulgence, vou may youiself have expeiiencod 
what it lb to be depiived of one’s freedom, and to be obliged to live m 
the service of nobles. * ♦ ♦ * 

“ Meanwhile, I send you, through the same person, who returns in 
fibout SIX days, another drawing, that of the Prescpio, already known to 
you namely, but very different, as you will see, from the picture which 
you have honoured with so much praise. And this I constantly hear 
that you are pleased to bestow on my attempts, insomuch, that I must 
blush for myself, as indeed, I may well do with respect to the trifle I 
now send you, but you must accept it as a token of my lespect and 
affection, rathei than for any other cause. If I, on my part, might possess 
your story of Judith, I should certainly treasure it among my most valued 
and dealest possessions. 

The honourable Signor Datary is awaiting his little Madonna with 
great desire, as is the Cardinal Riario his larger one ; of all which Bazotto 
will inform you more minutely. I shall myself see them with all the 
pleasure and satisfaction with which I always see and commend your works, 
than which I find none more beautiful or executed better. Continue to 
hold me in affection as I hold you with my whole heeirt ; being ever bound 
to youi service, and truly your own, Raffaelle Sanzio.” 

The above is taken from the German. The original Italian of Raphael 
not being for the moment within reach of the present writer. But the 
well-known conscientiousness of German translators is a sufficient g^iarantee 
for its fidehty. 
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Giovanni-in-Monte, where the tomb of the Beata Elena deli' 
Olio IS to be seen.^ Having packed up his work, therefore, 
Raphael addressed it to the care of Francia, wlio, as being 
his friend, was to see it placed on the altar of the chapel 
for which the picture was destined ; with the proper frame- 
work and ornaments, which had been already prepared for 
it. Tins was an office which pleased Fiancia greatly, since 
he would thus have the long-desired opportunity of seeing 
the works of Raphael, Wherefore, having opened the letter 
written to him by the latter, wherein that master begged 
him to repair any scratch that might be found on the paint- 
ing, and further requested, that, if he perceived any defect, 
he would, as a friend, correct it for him, Francia caused tlie 
picture, with the greatest joy, to he taken into a good light, 
and had it removed from its case. But such was the astonish- 
ment it caused him, and so great was his admiration for it, 
that, perceiving his own error and the foolish presumption 
with which he had weakly believed in his own superiority, 
he took it deeply to heart, and, falling ill with his grief, in 
a very short time he died of its effects.*]' 

The picture of Raphael was, indeed, divine — not painted, 
but absolutely alive : he had executed and finished it to such 
perfection that among all the admirable works performed by 
him in his whole life, though every one is beautiful, this 
may well be called the most exquisite. Comparing the 
beauties of this most exquisite picture with his own works, 

* The admirable pictuie of St. Cecilia remained in its place until 1790, 
when it was taken to Pans, but being restored ti/ Bologna in 1815, now- 
ad orns the noble Gallery of that city. — Masselli. See also Giordani. Catalogo, 
&c., who gives a biographical sketch of Francia m No. 152 of that work. 

*1* This relation is declared by Malvasia, in his life of Francia, to be totally 
groundless. Other works of Raphael had, according to this writer, been seen 
by Francia before the arrivaJ of the St. Cecilia in Bologna, and he lived 
eight years at least, says Malvasia, after that event. But this last a&scition 
is shown by authors of a later period to be incorrect, the death of Fiancia 
having been pioved hy documents to have occurred on the Gth Jan., 1817, 
one year cai her, be it obseived, than the date assigned byVrisaJi. Quaticmeie 
de Ouincy, m his of life Raphael, remaiks with justice, that, to a sensitive mau 
as Francia was, and one ever accustomed to bo consideicd first m his own 
country, the seeing himself surpassed by a more youthful competitor may 
h,ive been a source of pam. That it was the cause of death even Vasari 
doDB not affirm by evidence, and it will be remarked that he afterwards cork* 
siderably w>ftens the force of hia first assertion to that effect. 
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Mvhicli lie saw around him, Francia felt as one terrified aud 
half deprived of life: he was, indeed, utterly confounded, but, 
nevertheless, caused the painting to be placed, with all care 
and diligence, in the chapel for which it was intended in 
the church of San Giovanni-in-Monte ; but, having become 
like a man beside himself, he took to his bed a few days 
after, appearing to himself to be now almost as nothing in 
art, when compared with what he had believed himself, and 
what he had always been considered. Thus he died, as 
many believe,* of grief and vexation, incurring the same fate 
from so earnestly contemplating the living picture of Raphael, 
as that wdiich befell Fivizzano, from too fixedly regarding his 
own beautiful painting of Death, t and on which the follow- 
ing epigram was composed : — 

Me veram pictor divinus menie recepit. 

Admota est open deinde perita mamts, 

Dumque opere i7i facto dejigit lumina pictor, 

Intentus mmiurrif palluit et moi itui . 

Tiua igitiir sum mors, non moitua moiiis imago 
Sifungor, quo moi s fungitur ojfiuio. 

There are, nevertheless, many who declare his death to 
have been so sudden as to give rise to the belief, which was 
confirmed by various appearances, that it was caused by 
poison, or apoplexy, rather than anything else.]; Francia was 
a man of great prudence : he led a most regular life, and was 
of a robust constitution. At his death, in the year 1518,§ he 
received honourable interment from his sons in Bologna, 

* Here Vasari evidently intends to weaken the force of what he has pre- 
viously said m respect to the death of Francia, 

+ Della Valle and other Italian writers think this should be read lasua 
Leila moita. The picture of a beautiful woman that is to say, lying dead, 
rather than his “ beautiful painting of Death,” as Vasaii’s words woidd 
imply. 

t The uncertainty here expressed, gives further proof thn the preiicxji 
narration was founded on no authentic information. 

$ 151 7, aa we have said. — See ante, p. 504, (t). 
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PIETRO EERUGINO, PAINTER 
[eohn 1446 — DIED 15'24.] 

The benefits derived by some men of distinction from thfj 
poverty of their youth, and how potent an assistant poverty 
sometimes pioves in the cultivation of the faculties and for 
the attainment of excellence, may be clearly perceived in 
tlio history of Pietro Perugino.^ This artist, seeking to 
escape from the extreme of penury in Perugia, departed 
to Florence, hoping, by means of his abilities, to attain to 
£ome distinction, lie there remained many months without 
even a bed to lie on, and miserably took his sleep upon a 
chest; but, turning night into day, and labouring without 
intermission, he devoted himself most fervently to the study 
of his profession. Continual labour thus became the habit 
of his life : he knew no other pleasure than that of toiling 
incessantly in his vocation, and, therefore, painted perpetually. 

Having the prospect and terrors of poverty constantly 
before his eyes, Pietro undertook works for gam, on which 
he would probably not have cast his eyes if he had possessed 
wherewith to support himself; but it is very possible that, 
riches would have closed the path to eminence offered by 
his talents, as effectually as it was opened to him by poverty 
and by the impulse received from his need, for he was 
thereby impelled to struggle, that he might escape from so 
wretched and debased a condition, f and, at least, secure the 
means of life, if he might not hope to attain to the highest 
eminence. With this in view he did not permit himself to 
regard cold, hunger, fatigue, or privation of any kind, nor 
was he ashamed to perform any work that might lielp to 
promote his object, which was to obtain the power of some 

* For minute details respecting this artist, whose family name was 
Vanmicci, see Mezzaiiotte, Della vita e delle opere di Pietro Vannucci da 
Castello della Preve, &c. Perugia, 1836, see also Pascoh, Vite dc"' Piftore 
Periigini, Mariotti, Leltere Pittoiiche Periigine ; and Orsini, Viia c Elogio 
fielV egregio Pittore Pietro Perugmo e degh Seolari di essoj Perugia, 
1804. 

f Pietro was not of low condition, though so poor. The Vanniuci family 
had enjoyed the rights of citizenship in Perugia, at least from the year 
1427 . — See Manotti, Letiersy ut suvra ; see also Rumohr, Itahenuohs 
pijrwhungen, vol li. 
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Say living in ease and quietness. It was his wont to say, 
and almost in the manner of a proverb, tliat after bad weather 
the good must come ; and that when it is fair weatlier, a man 
must build his house, that he may thus be under shelter when 
he most needs it. 

But to the end that the progress of this artist may be the 
better understood, I begin with his beginning, and relate 
that, according to common report, there was horn in the city 
of Perugia, to a poor man called Christofano,*^ of Gastello 
della Pieve, a son, whom, at his baptism, they named Pietro, 
This child, brought up in penury and want, was given by 
his father to be the shop-drudge of a painter in Perugia, 
who was not particularly distinguished in his calling, but 
held the art in great veneration and highly honoured the 
men who excelled therein nor did he ever cease to sot 
before Pietro the great advantages and honours that were to 
be obtained from painting, by all who acquired the power of 
labouring in it effectually ; recounting to him all the rewards 
bestowed on the various masters, ancient and modern, thereby 
encouraging Pietro to the study of his art . insomuch that he 
kindled in the mind of the latter the desire to become one ot 
those masters, as he resolved, if fortune were propitious to 
him, that he would do. The hoy would thus often inquire 
of such persons as he knew to have seen the world, in what 
city the best artists were formed ? This question he addressed 
more particularly to his instructor, from whom he constantly 
received the same reply, namely, that Florence was the 
place, above all others, wherein men attain to perfection in 
all the arts, but more especially in painting. And to this, 
he said, they were impelled by three causes : first, by the 
censure freely expressed by so many persons and in such vari- 
ous modes, for the air of that city gives a natural quickness 
and freedom to the perceptions of men, so that they cannot 

* Cnstofano Vannucci. Pietro Perugmo ns thus sometimes called Pietrc 
di Cnstofano, by Itahan writers, sometimes Pietro. Vannucci. On his worka 
is often found the inscription, Petrus de Castro Plebis^ from the circum- 
stance of hia birth having taken place in Gastello della Pievc (now Citta 
della Pieve), and not in Perugia, as Vasari has it. 

t Pietro 18 believed to have been sent to Perugia in his eleventh year, 
and to have acquired the first rudiments of hia art under Benedetto 
Buonfigli, pEThaps also under Niccold Alunno, of whom Vasari has spoken 
in the life of Pmturicchio. 

X 2 
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oouteut tliemselves witli mediocrity in tlie works presented 
to them, which they always judge with reference to the 
honour of the good and beautiful in art, rather than with 
respect to, or consideration for, the man who has produced 
them : next, that, to obtain the means of life in Florence, a 
man must be industrious, which is as much as to say that he 
must keep his skill and judgment m pcriietual activity, must 
be ever ready and rapid in his proceedings ; must know, in 
short, how to gain money, seeing that Florence, not having 
a rich and abundant domain around her, cannot supply the 
means of life to those who abide within her walls, at light 
cost, as can be done in countries where produce abounds 
largely. The third cause, which is, peihaps, not less etfectual 
than the other two, is the desire for glory and honour, which 
is powerfully generated by the air of that place, in the men 
of every profession, and whereby all who possess talent arc 
impelled to struggle, that they may not remain in the same 
grade with those whom they perceive to be only men like 
themselves (much less will any consent to remain behind 
another), even though they may acknowledge such to be indeed 
Masters ; but all labour by every means to be foremost, inso- 
much that some desire their own exaltation so eagerly as to 
become thankless for benefits, censorious of their competitors, 
and, in many ways, evil-minded, unless that effect be prevented 
by natural excellence and sense of justice. It is, however, 
true that when a man has acquired sufficient for his purposes 
in Florence, if he wish to effect more than merely to live 
from day to day, as do the beasts that perish, and desire to 
become rich, he must depart from her boundaries and seek 
another market for the excellence of his works and for tlic 
reputation conferred by that city; as the learned derive prolit 
from the renown obtained by their studies. For the city of 
Florence treats her artists as Time treats his works, which, 
having perfected, he destroys, and, by little and little, 
gradually consumes. 

Influenced by these counsels, therefore, and moved by the 
persuasions of various persons, Pietro repaired to Florence 
with the determination to attain excellence, and in this ho 
succeeded well, for, at that time, works in his manner* were 

* Vasari here alludes to the earlier manner of the fifteenth century, hjb 
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held ill the highest esteem. He studied under the discipline 
of Andrea Yerrocchioj'*^ and the hrst figures painted by him 
were executed for the Nuns of San Martino, at a convent 
without the gate of Prato, but which has now been ruined 
by the wars. At the Carthusian Monastery, also, he painted 
a San Girolamo in fresco, which was then highly esteemed 
by the Florentines, and is often cited by them with com- 
mendation, because the saint was represented as old, meagie, 
and wan, with the eyes fixed on the cross ; nay, he was 
depicted as worn and consumed by fasting to such a degree 
that he was little more than a skeleton, as may be still seen 
from a copy of that picture which is now in the possession 
of the before-mentioned Bartolommeo Gondi. In a few 
years Pietro attained to such a height of reputation, that his 
works were dispersed, not only through Florence and all 
over Italy, but in France, Spain, and other countries, whither 
they had been despatched. His paintings being thus held 
in high estimation, and bearing a very great price, the 
merchants began to make purchases of them and to send 
them into different lands, to their great gain and advantage. 

For the Nuns of Santa Chiara,! Pietro painted a picture 
of the Dead Christ, the colouring of which was so beautiful 
as well as new, that it awakened in the aitists of the 
time an expectation of the excellence which Pietro was 
destined to attain. In this work there are some most 
admirable heads of old men, and the Maries also, having 
ceased to weep, are contemplating the departed Saviour 
with an expression of reverence and love which is singularly 
fine : there is, besides, a Landscape, which was then con- 
sidered to he exceedingly beautiful; the true method of 
treating landscapes, which was afterwards discovered, not 

opposed to that of the later period, which commenced, with Leonardo da 
Vino 

* This assertion has been much disputed. Mariotti and Pascoli will not 
admit that Verrocchio was the master of Pietro, affirming him to have 
abandoned painting before the latter went to Florence. Lanzi and Orsini 
are inclined to think Vasari right. For the detailed opinions of these 
authorities, with the reasons by which they are supported, the reader is 
referred to their works, as before cited. 

f This picture is now in the Pitti Palace, the colour is somewhat faded, 
from long expo-^ure to the sun suffered by that work while ja the church of 
Santa Chiara. — Ed, Flor., 1 838. 
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having then been adopted. It is related that Francesco del 
Piigliese offered to give the Nuns three times as much as 
they had paid Pietro for that picture, and to cause another 
exactly like it to be executed for them by the same hand ; 
but they would not consent, because Pietro had told them 
that he did not think he could equal the one they possessed.^ 

In the convent of the Frati-Gesuati, also,'] beyond the 
Pinti Gate, there were various works by this master, and, 
as that monastery and church are both destroyed, J I will not 
refuse the labour of describing them, hut will take this 
occasion, before proceeding further with the life hefoie me, 
to say a few words concerning them. The architecture of 
the church was due to Antonio di Giorgio, of ^ettignano ; 
it was forty braccia long and twenty broad. At the upper 
end, four steps or stairs conducted to a platform of six 
braccia, on which stood the high altar, magnihoently deco- 
rated with ornaments of cut stone ; and over this altar, also 
in a richly adorned frame-work, was a picture by the hand 
of Domenico Ghirlandajo, as we have before related. In 
the midst of the church was a screen, or wall of separation, 
in the centre of which was a door worked in open work 
from the middle upwards. On each side of this door stood 
an altar, and over each altar was a picture by the hand of 
Pietro Perugino, as will be related hereafter. Over the 
door, also, was a most beautiful Crucifix by Benedetto da 
Maiaiio, on one side of which was a Madonna, and on the 
other a figure of San Giovanni, both in relief. Before the 
platform of the high altar, and against the screen above- 
mentioned, was a choir of the Doric order, admirably 
carved in walnut-wood, and over the principal door of the 
church was another choir, or gallery, supported on a strong 
wood-work, the under part of which as seen from below repre- 
sented a canopy, overlaid with a rich decoration in heairtifully 
arranged compartments ; a balustrade was added, by way of 

* Rumohr declares Vasari to be here describing a -vrork of Pietio’a 
maturer yeais as that of his youth. — See , vol ii. p 345. 

+ Suppicfascd by Pope Clement IX. m 1G68 These fatliers were able 
painters on glass, and Pietro is said to have acquired much knowledge in 
the use of mineral coinurs, from observing tbeir practice. 

J The chuich was called San Giusto alle Mura, it was dcmnlished by 
Philip of Orange, in the year 1529, when that prince marched against 
the Plorentines, on behalf of Pope Clement VII. 
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defence to that part which was opposite to the high altar. 
This choir was exceedingly commodious for the friars of 
that convent during the performance of their nocturnal 
services, or when engaged in their private devotions : it 
was, besides, very useful to them on all festivals and holidays. 
Over the principal door of the church, which was amply 
decorated with beautiful ornaments in stone, and with 
a portico reposing on fine columns, which extended even 
to the door of the convent, was the figure of the Bishop 
San Giusto, in a lunette, with an Angel on each side, by 
the hand of the master in minature, Gherardo ; a very 
fine work, and placed there because the church was de- 
dicated to San Giusto; Within the building there was a 
relic preserved by those friars, an arm of the saint namely. 
At the entrance to the convent was a small cloister, 
cloister, the extent of which was exactly equal to that of the 
church, forty braccia long that is, and twenty broad. The 
arches and vaulting of this cloister were supported by 
columns of stone, and the whole formed a spacious and very 
commodious loggia, or gallery, entirely around the building. 
In the centre of the court of the cloister, which was neatly 
paved all over with cut stones, was an extremely beautiful 
fountain, with a loggia above it, also built on stone columns, 
which made a rich and handsome ornament to the place 
In this cloister was the chapter-house of the monks, with 
the lateral door of the church and the stairs which ascended 
to the upper stories, where were dormitories and other apart- 
ments for the use of the brotherhood. On the further side 
of the cloister, and exactly opposite to the principal door oi 
the convent, was a spacious avenue, the length of which was 
equal to that of the chapter-house and the chancery : this 
avenue led to a cloister which was larger and more beautiful 
than the first. All this line, the forty braccia of the loggia 
belonging to the first cloister, that is, with the length of the 
avenue and that of the loggia of the second cloister, formed 
a very long and most beautiful succession of arcades, the 
view of which was mere delightful than words could easily 
describe And the effect was all the finer from the circum- 
stance that, beyond the last cloister, and in the same direc- 
tion, there extended one of the walks of the convent garden, 
which was two hundred braccia in length; all which, as seea 
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by tliofie 'v\'lio came from the principal door of the convent, 
fanned a view that was admirably beautiful. In the second 
cloister was a refectory, sixty braccia long and eighteen 
wide ; with all the requisite chambers, or, as the monks call 
them, offices, which, in such a convent, are demanded. Over 
this was a dormitory in the form of the letter T, one part 
of which, the direct line, or principal part namely, which 
was sixty braccia long, was double, having cells on each 
side that is to say, and at the upper end, in a space of 
tifleen braccia, was an oratory, above the altar of which was 
a picture by the hand of Pietro Perugino. Over the door 
of this oratory, also, was another work by this master, tlie 
latter being in fresco, as will be related hereafter. On the 
same floor, hut over the chapter-housc, was a large room 
which those fathers used for the purposes of their glass- 
painting, and where they had their furnaces and other things 
needful to such an occupation. Pietro was therein very 
useful to them, for as while he lived he prepared tliem their 
cartoons for these works; so all that they perfomied in his 
time were excellent. The garden of this convent, more- 
over, was so well kept and so beautiful, the vines were so 
flnely trained around the cloister, and all was so well 
managed, that nothing better could be seen either in Florence 
or around it. In like manner the place wherein the monks 
distilled odoriferous waters and prepared medicinal extuict^, 
as was their custom, was supplied with all the conveniences 
that could possibly be imagined. This convent, in flue, 
was one of the most beautiful, most commodious, and best 
managed houses of religion in the whole state of Florence ; 
wherefore it is that I have resolved to make this mention of 
the same ; and this I have done the rather because the 
greater part of the paintings therein were by the hand of 
Pietro Perugino. 

But returning, at length, to this Pietro, I proceed to say, 
that of the works performed by him in the above-described 
convent, nothing has been preserved but the pictures ex- 
ecuted on panel, seeing that all those in fresco were destroyed 
in the siege of Florence, when the building was wholly 
demolished. The panel pictures, however, were carried to the 
gate of San Pier Gattolini, where those monks were pro- 
vided with a refuge in the church and convent of San 
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Griov auniiio.'* * * § **' Of the two pictures by Pietro, which, as we 
have said, were on the above-mentioned screen, the one 
represented Christ in the Garden with the Apostles, who 
are sleeping: in this work Pietro shows how cfFectual a 
refuge is sleep from the cares and pains of life, he having 
depicted the disciples of Christ in attitudes of the most 
perfect ease and repose f The other painting is a Piet/i, the 
8aviour lying dead that is, in the lap of Our Lady, around 
whom are four figures not inferior to others executed in the 
manner of that master. Among the various characteiistics 
of this work, it is to be remarked that the figure of the 
Dead Christ here described is benumbed and stiffened, as 
if it had been so long on the cross that the time and cold 
had brought it to that appearance. St. John and the 
Magdalen, in heavy affliction, are weeping as they support 
the body.J 

In another picture, executed with infinite care, is the 
Saviour on the Cross, at the foot of which is the Magdalen, 
with St. Jerome, St John the Baptist, and the Beatn, Gio- 
vanni Colombini, the founder of that order to which the 
monks belonged. § These three pictures have suffered con- 
siderably, in the shadows and on all the dark paits there are 
numerous ciacks, || and this has happened from the circum- 
stance, that when the first colour was laid on the ground, 
it had not perfectly dried before the second (for there are 


* This church then began to be called della Caljsaj a name which had 
*ts origin in the singular form of the head-dress worn by those monks, 
and which it still retains — Masselli. 

f This work is now in the Florentine Academy of the Fine Arts The 
sleep here described is not a heavy lethargic slumber, but is indeed a most 
refreshing one. — Schorn, German translation of Vasari. 

J This also is in tlie Floientme Academy, but having been taken to 
Paris, was there lestoied with so little meicy, that the softness and har- 
mony of the work was carried off together with the dust and smoke.— 
Ma'HirUi 

§ Now on a lateral altar of the church of the Calza. — Ibid. 

li “ The injury here deplored by Vasari, is but slight,” remarks the 
Italian commentator, and may be easily passed over; not so those daily 
inflicted on the works of the best masters by audacious cleaners^ who pre- 
tend to make that new which was eitecuted three or four centuries since, 
at labour for which they are little hkely to receive thanks; but were some of 
these gentry to be repaid according to their deserts, they might have fewei 
jBitators than they now unfortunately find.” 
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tlvrco coats of colour given one over tlie other) ^vas applied, 
wherefore, in the gradual drying hy time, they have become 
drawn throughout their thickness, with a force that has 
sufficed to produce these cracks ; a fact that Pietro could not 
know or anticipate, since it was but in his time that the 
practice of painting well in oil first commenced. 

The works of Pietro being much extolled by the Floren- 
tines, as we have said ; a Prior of the same convent of the 
Ingesuati, who took great pleasure in the art, commissioned 
him to paint a Nativity on the walls of the hist cloister, 
with the Adoration of the Magi, the figures extremely small, 
and this work he conducted to perfection with much grace 
and elegance. Among the heads, which are infinitely varied, 
are portraits from the life not a few, and one of these is the 
likeness of Andrea Verrocchio, Pietro's master. In the same 
court, and over the arches resting on the columns, our artist 
executed a frieze wherein ivere heads of the size of life, and 
among them was that of the Prior liimself, so life-like, and 
painted in so good a manner, that the beat judges among 
artists have declared it to be the most peifect work ever 
performed by this master. In the second cloister, over the 
door leading into the refectory, he was likewise commissioned 
to paint an historical picture, the subject of which was Pope 
Boniface, confirming to the Beato Giovanni Colombmo, the 
habit of his Order. Here Pietro painted the portraits oi 
eight of the monks, with a most beautiful perspective, reced- 
ing in a manner which was greatly extolled, and deservedly 
so, for to these matters Pietro gave particular attention. 
Beneath this picture he commenced a second, representing 
the Birth of Christ, with angels and shepherds, the colouring 
of which was exceedingly fresh and lively. Over the door 
of the above described oratory also, he painted three half- 
length figures of Our Lady, St. Jerome, and the Beato Gio- 
vanni, in so fine a manner, that this was esteemed among 
the best of the mural paintings executed by Pietro 

The Prior of this cloister, as I have been told, was very 
successful in the preparation of ultra-amarine blues, and 
having them, from this circumstance, in good store, he 

Bottan remalss, and w th reason, that “the loss of so manyworka 
executed while Pietro Perufuno was at the best period of his artistic hftjj 
Cfcn never be suflBcientb deplored.” 
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therefore desiied that Pietro should use them frequently in 
all the above-mentioned works ; he was nevertheless so mean 
and mistrustful that he dared not confide the colour to Pietro, 
but would always be present when the latter was using the 
azure blue. The master therefore, who was by nature up- 
right and honest, nor in any way covetous of another man’s 
goods, took the distrust of the Piior very ill, and determined 
to make him ashamed of it. He accordingly placed a bowl 
of water beside him whenever he had prepared draperies or 
other parts of the picture to be painted in blue and white, 
calling every now and then on the Prior (who turned grudg- 
ingly to his little bag of the colour), to put ultra-marine into 
the vase or bottle wherein it was tempered with water : 
then setting to work, at every second pencil-full he washed 
his brush into the bowl beside him, wherein there remained 
by this means, more colour than the painter had bestowed on 
his woik. The Prior finding his bag becoming empty, while 
the work made hut little show, cried out once and again, time 
after time, — Oh, what a quantity of ultra-marine is swal- 
lowed up by this plaster.'’ “ You see for yourself how it is,” 
replied Pietro, and the Prior went away. When he was 
gone, the master gathered the ultra-maiine from the bottom 
of the howl, and when he thought the proper time lor doing 
so was come, he returned it to the Prior, — saying to him. 
“ This belongs to you, fathei*, learn to trust honest men, for 
such never deceive those who confide in them, although they 
well know how to circumvent distrustful persons like ymur- 
sclf, when they desire to do so.” 

By the works here executed and many others, Pietro ac- 
quired so great a reputation, that he was almost compelled 
to go to Siena, where he painted a very large picture in the 
church of San Francesco, which was considered to he ex- 
tremely beautiful,* as was another by his hand in that ot 
Sant’ Agostino ; the latter representing Christ Crucified, with 
certain Saints, ■j’ A short time after tliis, Pietro painted a 
picture of St. Jerome *4n penitence,” for the church of San 

* This picture perished in the deplorable conflagration of this church, 
which, happened about the nuddle of the seventeenth centuiy . — Della 
Valle, 

f Still m Agostino, and mil he found engiaved m llossi’s w jrk on 
the cathedral ot Siena. 
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Gallo in Florence, but this work is now in San Jacopo-tra* * * § 
Fossi, at the corner of the Alberti, where those monks now 
have their abode.’^' Pietro likewise received a commission 
to paint a figure representing the Dead Saviour, with the 
Madonna, and San Giovanni, above the steps leading to the 
aide door of San Pietro Maggiore, and this he executed in 
such a manner, that, exposed as it is to wind and weather, it 
has nevertheless maintained such freshness, as to have the 
appearance of being but just finished by the hand of the 
master f Pietro Perugino ceitainly proved himself well 
acquainted with the management of colours, in fresco as well 
as in oil, insomuch, that the most able artists are largely 
indebted to him for the knowledge to he obtained by means 
of his works, more especially as regards the lights. 

In the church of Santa Croce, in the same city, this 
master painted a Madonna mourning over the body of Christ, 
which she sustains on her bosom ; in this picture there are 
two figures, the sight of which awakens astonishment, not 
so much indeed for their excellence, as for theii freshness ,* 
that a painting in fresco should have remained so new- 
looking and lively for so long a time is surprising. | From 
Bernardino de’ Rossi, Pietro received a commission to paint 
a San Sebastiano to be sent into France, and the price agreed 
on was to he one hundred gold crowns, but the picture was 
sold by Bernardino to the King of France for four hundred 
gold ducats. At Yallombrosa. this artist painted a figure for 
the High Altar, § with another for the Certosa or Carthusian 
Monastery at Pavia, for the same monks. || 

For the High Altar of the episcopal church in Naples, 

* The fate of this work is not known. There is a St. Jerome in prayer 
by Pietro Peiugino among the pictures of the Colonna Gallery in Rome, 
but we have no means of ascertaining whether this be the work here 
alluded to. 

I When the church of San Pietro Maggiore, which had shown syinptoraa 
of decay from the year 1784, was entirely demolished, this picture was 
placed by the Senator Albizzi, in a small chapel of his palace, where 3t 
still remains. — Ed, Flor,^\^Z2~^. 

1 This picture is no longer in Santa Croce, 

§ Now in the Florentine Academy of the Fine Arts. It is an Assump- 
tion of the Virgin, and one of Pietro Perugino’s best works 

|] A part only of this work, which consisted of six compaitments, ij now 
in the Certosa of Pavia, The remaining portions were taken to Milan by 
tho Melzi family m 1795. — See Rumohr, ItaL FoTsch,^ vol, m. p. 27, 
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Pietro waa commissioned by Cardinal CarafFa, to paint au 
Assumption of Our Lady, with the Apostles in adoration 
around the tomb and for the Abbot, Simone de' Graziani 
of Borgo San Sepolcro, he painted a large picture which waa 
executed in Florence ; being afterwards transported to the 
church of San Gilio at Borgo, on the backs of porters, at very 
heavy cost. | To Bologna Pietro sent a picture for the 
church of San Giovanni-in-Monte ; in this there are two 
figures standing upright, with the Virgin appearing in the 
heavens above them. J 

By all these works the fame of the master became so 
widely diffused throughout Italy and in foreign lands, that he 
was invited to Rome, by Pope Sixtus IV., to his great glory; 
here he was appointed to work in the Sis tine chapel, together 
with the other eminent artists who had also been invited by 
that Pontiff, and in company with Don Bartolommeo della 
Gatta, Abbot of San Clemente in AlTczzo, he painted the 
story of Christ delivering the keys to Peter. The Nativity 
of the Saviour, his Baptism, § with the Birth of IVIoses, and 
his discovery by the daughter of Pharaoh, who takes him 
from the little ark of bulrushes, were also painted by this 
master. On the side whereon is the altar likewise, Pietro 
executed a mural painting of the Assumption of the Virgin, 
and in this he placed the portrait of Pope Sixtus, in a kneel- 
ing position. But these last mentioned works were destroyed 
during the pontificate of Pope Paul III., when the divine 
Michelagnolo painted his picture of the Last Judgment in 
that chapel. In the palace of the Pope, Pietro painted a 
ceiling in one of the apartments of the Torre Borgia ; here 
he depicted certain stories from the life of Christ, with 
ornaments of foliage in chiaro-scuro, a work reputed at the 

* Still in the cathedral, hut no longer on the high altar* * * § it has been 
temoved to one of the smaller altars. This picture is said to have awakened 
in Sabbatini called Andrea di Salerno, the desire to become a painter ; 
and leaving Naples, he was proceeding to place himself under Pietro 
Penigmo; but hearing the praises of Kaphael he repaired to Rome instead, 
where he studied under the last named master ; returning afterwards to 
Naples he there became the head of a most flourishing school,— 

t Still in San Gilio, and in good preservation. 

J This work was taken to Paris, but was recovered, and is now in the 
Gallery of Bologna. 

§ The Birth and Baptism of Christ are still in good preservation. 
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time, to 1)6 one of extraordinary excellence. In the church 
of San Marco, also in Konie, he i^aiuted an historical piece, 
beside the chapel of the Sacrament, representing two martyrs: 
this 13 accounted among the good works executed by Pietro 
while in Rome.^ For Sciarra Colonna he painted a Loggia 
with several chambers, in the Palace of Sant’ Apostolo;} and 
all these works placed him in possession of a very huge sum of 
money ; Pietro, therefore, determined to remain no longer in 
Rome, and departed thence with the good favour of all the 
court. lie then returned to his native city of Perugia, and 
there executed various frescoes and pictures in dilferent parts 
of the city, more particularly in the palace of the Signori, 
where he painted a picture in oil, for the chapel of that 
building, representing the Virgin, with other saints. J 

In the church of San Francesco-del- Monte, Pietro painted 
two chapels in fresco, the Adoration of the Magi in one, and 
in the other the Martyrdom of certain Monks of the Francis- 
can order, who, having proceeded to the Sultan of Babylon, 
were there put to death. § In San Francesco del Convento, || 
this master painted two pictures in oil, in one of which he 
depicted the resurrection of Jesus Christ, 1 and in the other 
San Griovanni Batista, with other saints. For the church of 
the Servites also, Pietro likewise painted two pictures,^ '' one 

* There is ajud to be but one painting by Perugino now in San Marco, 
that of the titular Saint namely, which is in one of the chapels, 

t Of these paintings no trace now remains. 

f The Patron Samta of Perugia namely, SS. Loienzo, EicoUnOj Con- 
stantms, and Ludovico, Bishop of Tolosa. This picture was t<ikento Pans, 
but on Its lestoration to that city was sent to the Galleiy of the Vatican, 
It has been frequently engraved, among others by Landon, Annales du 
MiLs6e Napoleon, tom. ii. 

§ Mez^anotte, Vita di Pietro^ &C., does not name these works, but de- 
sciibcs a third chapel with a Birth of Chnst (presepio) by Perugino. 

II Or of the Patlil Conventuali. 

•jr This celebiated work was also taken to Paris, and was sold by its pos- 
sessors on its restoration, to the Government, when it was placed in the 
Gallery of the Vatican. This picture suffered much fiom cleaning in 
1788. Some writers affirm, that the poitrait of Raphael may be found 
he^e, m the face of a sleeping soldier namely, with that of Pietro himself, 
which IS said to be in the figure of a soldier, who is in the act of flight. 
An engraving of this woik will be found in Guattoni, tav. ix. of the Pittura 
deW appartamento Borgia. 

The church of the Servites is in our days called Santa Maria Nuova. 
The Transfiguration is now aoove the smaller door, and lias greatly sufFeredt 
-rOrfuni, Gmda di Perugia. 
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representing the Transfiguration of Our Lord, and the other, 
which is beside the sacristy, the Adoration of the Magi.* 
But as these works are not of equal excellence with some 
others by this master, it is considered certain that they are 
among the first which he executed. In San Lorenzo, which 
is the cathedral of that city (Perugia), there is a Madonna 
by the hand of Pietro, in the chapel of the Crocifisso, with 
the Maries, San Giovanni, San Lorenzo, San eTacopo, and 
other saints t For the altar of the sacrament, where the ring 
with which the Virgin Mary was espoused is preserved, this 
master painted an altar-piece representing the Marriage of 
Our Lady4 

At a later period, Pietro painted the Hall of Audience in 
the Exchange of Perugia entirely in fresco. The compart- 
ments of the ceiling, that is to say, which he decorated with 
the seven planets, each drawn in a kind of chaiiot by 
different animals, according to the old manner ; on tlie wall 
opposite to the door of entrance he depicted the Birth and 
Eesurrection of Christ ; § and on panel he represented San 
Giovanni, in the midst of other saints. On the side wall of 
the building Pietro then painted figures in his own manner, 
tliose on one side represent Fabius Maximus, Sociatcs, 
Numa Pompilius, Fulvius Camillus, Pythagoras, || Trajan, 
L. Sicinius, the Spartan Leonidas, Horatius Codes, Fabius 
Sempronius,lf the Athenian Pericles, and Cincinnatus : on 
the opposite wall are figures of the prophets ; Isaiah, Moses, 
and Daniel namely; with David, Jeremiah, and Solomon * 
the master likewise added those of the Sybils ; the Erythrman, 
the Lybian, the Tiburtine, the Delphic, and the others. **** 

* The Adoiation of the Magi was taken to Pans, butia now (if, observe 
certain writers, that so-called be indeed the same picture) restored to the 
church — See Rumohr, Jial. Forsoh.^ vol. ii. p. 359. 

t No longer in the cathedral, 

t Much has been said of this painting, and various stoiies are related 
respecting its fate, one declaimg it to have perished with the ship in which 
it was about to be transported to America. The certain but grievous truth 
being, says an Italian writei, that it is lost to Italy. 

§ The Transfiguration, and not the Resurrection, as here asserted by 
Vasari, and repeated by all who have followed him. — Massellu 

II Pittacus, not Pythagoras. 

% Publius Scipio, rather. 

For details lespecting the Sybils, and the office assigned to them by 
certain theologians, see Blondell, Des Sihylles CiUlres ; CUsen, De 
€ha(Tid%9 Gcntilmm See also St. Au^rustiue- De Civit. Dei.f h.ddd.xltii. 
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Beneath each of these figures is a sentence in the manner of 
a motto, taken from the writings or sayings of the personage 
represented above, and appiopriate in some sort to the place 
wherein the artist has painted it. In one of the ornaments 
of this work Pietro placed his own portrait, which has a very 
animated appearance, and beneath it he wrote his name in 
the following manner — 

PetJ us Perminus egtcgius pictor, 

Peidita SI flier at pingendo hic letulit artem, ; 

Si nunquam inveiita esset hactenus^ ipse dedit. 

Anno D md. 

This work, an exceedingly fine one, and which has been 
more highly extolled than any other executed by Pietro in 
Perugia, f is still held in great estimation by the people of 
that city, as the memorial of so renowned an artist of their 
native place. Ij. In the church of Sant’ Ago&tiiio, also in 
Perugia, he painted the Baptism of the Saviour by St. John, 
in the principal chapel ; this is a very large picture, entirely 
isolated, and surrounded by a very rich “ornament” or frame 
work, and on the back, or that side opposite to the choir, 
the master further depicted the Birth of Christ, with heads 
of saints in the upper part of the painting ; in the predella 
are several historical scenes, represented by small figures very 
carefully executed. In the chapel of San Niccolo, in the same 
church, he painted a picture for Messer Benedetto Calera.§ 

Having afterwards returned to Florence, Pietro j^amted a 
picture for the monks of the Cestello, representing San Ber- 
n.irdo; as he also did another, with our Saviour on the 
Cross, the Virgin, San Benedetto, San Bernardo, and San 
Giovanni, for the Chapter House. At Fiesole, in the church 

* The inscription was not written b7 Pietro, but by his fellow citizens ; 
nor was his portrait introduced without an invitation to the master to place 
It where it is found, 

t It has been engraved by Cecchim. Over the figures are female foim^ 
representing such virtues as the personages beneath were supposed to be hs- 
tmguLshed by, over Fabius Maximus, Socrates and Numa Pompihus, la 
Prudence, for example; over Camillus, Pittacus, and Trajan Justice, &c., 
See. The figure of Daniel is said to be a likeness of Raphael in his youth. 
— See Miinotti, Zetiei e Perugine. 

t The Hall of the Exchange, observes an Italian writer, is to the fam« 
of Pietro Perugino, as are the Stanze of the Vatican to that of Raphael. 

§ For minute details respecting these works, which are still in the chmch, 
see Orsuii, as before cited, 
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of San Domenico, lie painted a picture of the Maclonnit, in 
the second chapel on the light hand , there aie besides three 
figures in this work, one of which, a San Sebastiano namely 
is worthy of the highest praise.^ Pietro had worked so 
much, and received such perpetual demands for lus works, 
that lie frequently used one and the same object or figure 
several times in different pictures, his theory and mode of 
trcatnu‘nt in art had, indeed, become so mannered, that he 
gave all lus figures the same expression. Now Michelngnolo 
w'as, by this time, coming forward to his place, and Pietro 
earnestly dcbired to see his "works, because of tlic groat 
praise bestowt'd on them by the artists, but as he perceived 
that the gieatness of the name which he had himself acciuired 
in all places, began to be obscured by others, he souglit much 
to lo"^ver and mortify all "wlio were then labouring to dis- 
tinguish themselves, by the caustic severity of his remaiks. 
This caused him to receive various offences from dithu’ent 
artists, and Michehignolo told him publicly, that he "was but 
a dolt and blockluaid in ait.h But Pietro could not endure 
so grievous an affront, and the two artists presenh^d them- 
selves bcfoiT the Council of Eight, whence Pietro withdrew, 
however, wdtli very little honour. Meamvlule the Sevvite 
Monks of Florence, desired to have the picture for their 
high altar painted by some master of great renown, and had 
given the commission for it to Filippo Lippi on account of the 

* These pictures are in good preservation, with the exception of the 
centre, which has been somewhat injured by lajudicious cleaning. The 
Monastery is now a Convent of Nuns; and the place being under Cl(ini>7ira, 
the pietuies cannot easily be seen, but a description of them will be found 
in Ruinohr, who obtained admission by an order from the aichbishop — See 
Ital jPoj .scA , vol. 11 . p. 345. They are engraved m the R. (rullerm d% 
Firenzn^ sene i. vol. ii. tav. Ixxxv., and there is a icplica of the St 
Sebastian, at Rome, (in the Scinrra Palace). 

‘h “ Tins hitter remark, uttered in the heat of resentment,” observes an 
Italian ivniter, jealous for the honour of our artist, ^'must not be permitted 
to prejudice our Pcrugino, nor should it be turned to his injmy, as Della 
Valle, with his wonted acerbity, has daied to do. He who does not ap- 
preciate the works of Pietro 18 incapable of doing justice to those of the 
Urbincso,” (so do they of U rhino fondly call their Raphael), “ and for 
me I prefer to that of Della Valle, the judgment ot a distinguished Diitcin, 
who, after having contemplated the two pictures of these maaters, that 
were m San Giovanm-in-Monte (Bologna), remarked as follows : — ‘ In the 
picture of Ihetro, I see Raphael as he is to be, in the picture* of Raphael^ 
I see Pietro as he has beer / ” 

VOL. IL 
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tteparture of Leonardo da Vinci to France, but tlie former, 
wlien lie had completed the hall' of one, out of the two 
pictures, of which the Altar-piece was to be composed, de- 
parted to another life , whereupon tlie monks, moved by the 
faith they had placed in Pietro, confided the whole work to 
his care. In this painting, wherein Filippino had begun to le- 
present the Deposition of Christ from the Cross, that inast<‘i 
had finished the upper part, where Nicodenius is lowering 
tlie body ; Pietro theiefoic continued the work by painting 
the lower part, the swooning of Our Lady namel}^, wtth 
certain other figures. And as this work was to consist 
of two pictures, the one to be turned towards the choir of 
the monks, and the other towards the hotly of tlie church, 
the monks proposed to have the deposition towards the 
choir, with an Assumption of the Virgin towards the church, 
but Pietro executed the latter in so ordinary a mannei, that 
they determined to have the Deposition in fiont, and the 
Assumption towards the choir ; both have now been removed 
to other altars in the same church, and the Tabernacle of the 
Sacrament has been erected in their place. '' Of this work, 
therefore, six small pictures only have remained at the high 
altar, certain saints namely, which were painted in niches 
by Pietro. I find it related, that when the painting was firat 
uncovered, all the new artists censured it greatly, principally 
because Pietro had again adopted the same figures that had 
been previously painted in other of lus works, for which 
friends reproached him not a little, declaring that lie had 
taken no pains, but whether induced by aval ice, or by the 
desire to spare his time, had departed from his usual good 
manner; to all which Pietro replied, “ I have painted in this 
work the figures that you formerly commanded, and which 
then pleased you greatly ; if they now displease you, and you 
no longer extol them, what can I do?”J This did not pre- 


* The picture partly painted by Filippino, is in the Academy of Fine 
Arts, as we have said in the life ot that master. Tho Assumption of Pictio 
»Sfitill in the church, and will be found m the Rabatta chapel. 

+ These saints are no longer m the place there inchoated. They foil 
nto the hands of merchants during the viciaaitudes of troubled times, and 
cannot now be traced. 

X One of the most persevering apologists t^or this master declares that, if 
Pietio did not repeat the figures previously used m tlie cities where tiiey 
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vent many from assailini? Inm sharply with satirical versOwS. 
and offending Inin puhliLdy iii various ways ; whoioforc, 
having now become old, he left Fioience altogether, anti 
returned to Perugia ^ 

In thecdiuieh of San Severn, in that city, ho tlien exe- 
cuted various woiks in fieseo, for the Carthusian monks, to 
whom it belongs : there Ratfaello da Uihino, while still 
youuir, and when he was the disciple of Pietro, had painted 
certain figures, as viU be related in the proper place. t 
Pietro likewise woiked at Moiitoiie, at the Fratta, and at 
many otlier places in the neighbourhood of Perugia, f hut 
more particularly in As-'isi, in the church of Santa Maria 
degli Angeh namely, where he painted in fresco the wall 
behind the cliaiiel of the jMadunna, vliicli stands opposite to 
the choir of the monks, depicting the Saviour on the Cross, 
with several figures In the church of San Pietro, an 
Abbey in Perugia, which belongs to the Illae-k Fiiars, he 
painted a very Luge pictuie for the high altar; the subject 
of this woik IS the Ascension of Jesus, with tlui Apostles 
beneath, looking up to lieaveii.§ On the predelki of the pic- 
ture. are three stones, executed with much care, the Adula- 
tion of the Magi that is to say, the baptism of the Sa\iour 
and his Ri'surrcction ; the whole of this work is replete with 
ovidonces of thought and care, iiisomucli that it is one of the 
best paintings in oil executed by Pietro in Perugia ; lie also 
commenced a work in fresco, of no small importance, at 
Gastello della Pieve, but did not finish it. || 

had first been made known, but in other cities only, the reply thus giv en 
was a most sufficient one.” This question we leave to the reader’s decision 

* But toi the offences thus received, Pietro would seem to have disposed 
his affaiis for passing the remainder of Ins days in Fioience, wheie he had 
also purchased a buiial place for himself and lus descendants, in the eliureh 
of the Annun/uita.— 

f The cliurch of St Seveio was rebuilt from the foundations about tlie 
middle of the last century. The wall of the chapel on which are the ivoiks 
of Pivtio and Kaphael, was however pieserved, and is still in the mnuasteiv , 
but in a veiy confined position — See Orsini, as cited above. 

For \aiioiis details respecting the works of Pietro, in these and other 
places, sec Me//anotte, Della Vita e deUe opcie di Ihetra Vanucci da 
dastvlh) della Pieve^ Qommentmio htoiico — Perugia, 1B36. 

§ This picture wms taken to France, whore it is supposed to lemain. 
Some writers affirm it to have been presented by the French Go\ermnent 
to the cathedral of Lyons. 

y. In the church of Fontignano, near Castcllo della Pieve^ ^ 

•V 2 
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It was the custom of Pietro, who was a man that did nc - 
confide in any one, when going or returning from tlie above- 
named Gastello to Perugia, to carry all the mumy which he 
possessed at the time about his person ; this being known, 
certain men waylaid Iiim at a place on the road, and robbt‘(I 
him of all that he had, but, at his eariK'St entreaty, they 
spared his life for the love of God. By mc'nns of tlie 
measures adopted, and tlie assistance of his friends, of whom 
Jie had a good number, notwithstanding what has been said, 
he recovered a great part of the money that liad been taken 
from him ; he was nevertheless very near dying of grief for 
this misfortune. Ihetro possessed hut very little ndigion, 
and could never he made to believe in the immortality of the 
soul, nay, most obstinately did he reject all good counsel, 

^ with words suited to the stubbornness of his maihle-hard 
brain He placed all his hopes in the goods of fortune, and 
would have undertaken any thing for money , he gained 
great riches indeed, and bought, as well as built, several 
large houses in Florence 5 at Perugia also, and at Gastello 
' della Pieve, he bought a considerable amount of property.* 
Pietro took a very beautiful girl to "wife, and she bore him 
children he is said to have had so much pleasure in seeing 
her wear becoming head-dresses, both abroad and at home, 
that he was occasionally known to arrange this part of her 
toilet with his own hands. Finally, having attained to the 
age of seventy-eight, Pietro finished the course of his life in 
the Gastello della Pieve, where he was honourably buried in 
the year 1524.f 

Mezzanotte, who asaerta that the work was not in fresco but distemper, 
a Birth of Chnst namely, wuth figures of the Saints Rocco and Sebastiano, 
But other writers cite various works as performed by Pietro at Gastello 
(now Citta) della Pieve One of the most important is an Adoration 01 
the Magi in fiesco, now much injured by the humiditv of the place. 
The Madonna in this picture is said to be by Raphael, as is also a little 
dog who 13 barking at some horses. 

* Mezzanotte and other writers defend Pietro against the charges of 
irrehgion and avance broijght against him by Vasari, and there is ground to 
hope that the biographer has spoken with too little consideration, oven from 
what he has himself related of the Prior and his ultra-maime — See arite, 
p. 315, See aiso Oisini, VitUj See., 1804; and Pascoh, ?/if sup? a, 1732. 

t Of these he had three, GiovanBattista, Francesco and Michael Angelo, 
the last most probably so named, observes an Italian annotator, before tho 
disagreement of Pietro with Buonarroti. 

± Pietro died at Fontignano, and net Castello della Pieve Neither 
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Pietro furmcid niaiLy inair>tcrH in liis own manner. amonj> 
these was one who pro\(*d to be indeed mo*t excellent, one 
who devot('d himself wholly to the honourable studies of 
his art, and very greatly sui passed his master ; this was 
no other than the wondrous Uatfaello Saiizio of Uibiuo, wdio 
together with Ins fatluu’, Giovanni do’ Santi, wui*ked many 
years with Ihetro Perugino 

The painter Benedetto Pnitnricchio, of Perngia, was also 
a disciple of Pietro, whose niaiimu' he always retained, as we 
have related in his life. Kocco Zoppo, ' a Florentine painter, 
was likewise the disciph* of this master. Filippo Salviati 
has a very beautiful ^ladonna, in a round picture, by Ins 
hand, but it is true that this was entirely finished by Pietro 
himself, llocco paintod numerous pictures of the Madonna, 
and took many ])ortraits, of whieli tli(*re is no need to speak 
further ; Imt 1 will not omit to relate that this artist executed 
the portrait of Girolamo Piario, in the Sistine chapel in 
Home, with that of F. Pietro, cardinal of San Sisto. 
Another discitile of Pietro was Monhwarelii, | who ])ainted 
many })ictuics in vSan Giovanni, in Valdai no, more par- 
ticularly fur the church of the Madonna, where lie exe- 

was liouourably buried, IIa\ing expired without receiving the saern,- 
ments of the church, he was buiieil in unconscciated ground, under an oak 
which stood by the w<iy-sidc, but is said to have been afterwards dit^inteirod 
and buried near the chuich, perhaps m the cemetery. Tins circumstance 
has been cited in proof of Pietro's irrehgion, who, as it is said, ‘^for not 
having; chosen to receive the sacraments, was lefiisod Christian hiinal,” 
hut there was a plague raging at the lime in Perugia and the neighbouihood, 
insomuch that the inicsts could no longer bestow the due iites on the dying 
or dead Pietro may have fallen a victim to ibis malady, and the re[)i)rts 
of his dying “ uiihouscled imannealed ” may have had then oiigm in this 
circumstance. Mariotti, Luttere^ p 1, discovered an inhtiunieiit wherein the 
monks of St. Augustin agree with the sons of Pietro, to trans^ioit the 
body of their father to Pciugia, and there gue it honourable mteiment 
by way of liquidating a debt, which they atkiiowledge themsedves to have 
contracted, for woiks executed hy' him m their chuicli It is true, that 
the calamities of the times prevented this contiact from being fulfilled, 
hut that such an agreement was entered into suffices to show that there 
was no ground of objection to the intcunent of Pietio’s remains in con- 
secrated ground. 

* Not to lie confounded,” remarks the Italian editor, with tie painter 
Mill CO Zoppo of Bologna,” mentioned in the life of Mantegna. 

•f Lan^si observes that this pamtei is rot sufficiently known b^’yond hi* 
native place of Montevaich', from which He takes lue nanip. 
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t'uted a story representing the Miracle of the IMilk. This 
master left many works, in his native plac(‘, of JMcntovarcliJ. 
Gerino da Pistoja, of whom ■vve have ma<lc mention in tlm 
life of thnturiecliio, also received instrucliou lioni Ihetro 
Perugino, with whom he remained for a long time The 
Florentine Baccio Ubortino was, in like manner, among 
Pietro’s disciijles, and was an artist of inUnite diligence and 
care in his colouring, as i\ell as design, for wliieli cause 
Pietro made much use of liis sei vices We liavo a drawing 
in our book by the hand of Baccio Ubertinn, Christ sconigcd 
at the Column namely, it ib done with the pen, and is a very 
charming design 

This Baccio liad a bi'otlier, who was also a disciple of 
Pietro Perugino: his name was Francesco, but by way of 
surname he was called Bacehiacea. i' lie was a veny eaivful 
painter of small figures, as may be seen Iroiu nvaiiy works 
wliicli lie executed in Florence, more especially in the Palace 
of Gio Maria Beniiitendi,’j- and in that of Tier Fraiuavsco 
Borgherini. Bacebiacca took great pleasure in painting 
grottesclie ; he was, therefore, commissioned by the Signor 
Duke Cosimo to decorate a study for himself with figures of 
animals and rare plants, copied from the life, and which are 
considered exceedingly beautiful. He also prepared the 
cartoons for certain tapestries and carpets, whicli were after- 
wards woven in silk by the Flemish master, Giovanni Rusto, 
for certain apartments in the palace of his Excellency. 

Gio\anni Spagnuolo, called Lo Spagua, wa^ another 
disciple of Pietro Perugino : this artist was a better colourist 
than any of tlie scholars left hy Pietro at his death, and, 
after that event, would, without doubt, have established 
himself in Perugia, if the envy of the painters of that city, 
who were most unfriendly to foreign artists, had not perse- 
cuted him to such a degree that he was compelled to di'part. 
He then retired to Spoleto, where liis excellence and ability 
obtained for him a wife of good family, and he was, besides, 

* Of this arti&t, who was the friend of Andrea del Scirto, and died at 
Florence in 1557, Vasaii speaks moie circumstantially iii tlie life ox 
Bastiano da San Gallo, called Anstotele. 

f The pictures painted foi the Casa Benin ten di were taken to Dresden 
about the middle of the last century, and became a part of the callerv ther«» 
—A'iT/o?’., 1832-8. ‘ 
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made a citizen of Spoleto.'* [Titc Giovanni executed various 
works, as he did m all the other cities of Uuihiia : lu Assisi 
more particularly, where he painted the ultar-pi(x*e foi the 
chaptd of tSauta Caterina, in the lower eluueh of San 
Frane.esco, I" receiving the commission foi this woik from the 
Siianish Caulinal Egidio Another picture hy Ids hand is 
a San Damiano ; and for the church of Santa IMaiia degli 
Augeli lie painted ceitain lialf-length figures the size of life 
tliese are in tlie small idiapel, wherein San Francesco died: 
they ri'prosent some of the companions of St Francis, with 
other saints, all depicted with great animation: in the centre 
of all is San Francesco himself, a woik in rilievo 

But among all the disciples of Pietro lune enumerated, 
Andrea Luigi of Assisi, called 1’ Ingegno, divserves to he 
considered the best master : in his first youth this artist vied 
with Balliudlo da Urbano, under the disciplme of Ihetro, 
vvdio availed himself of L’ Ingegno’s"! assistance in all tlie 
more important works undertaken by him ; as, fur example, 
in the Andience-chamher of the Exchange in Peiugia, 
where there ai'c most beautiful pictures by his hand;§ in the 
works of Pietro executed for Assisi ; and, finally, in the 
chapel of Pope Sixtus || In all these labours Andrea gave 
such deeided proofs of liis ability that he was expected to 
surpass his master by very much, and so, without doubt, he 
would have done, but that fortune, who is almost always 

* Manotti, Lcttere, p 105, has shown that Lo Spappna became a 
citizen of Spoleto before the dcatli of Pietio, anti luid married a lady of 
that city eight years previuus to the death ot his muatei. 

t The beautiful altai-piecc by Lo Spagna, heio alhuled to, la in the 
chapel of St Stephen m this chinch, ifc re[)iesentb the IMadoana entluoncd, 
with thiee Saints on each side. The painting is in good picser\alion, and may 
be considered the mastei-piece of the aitist — See Mu/zanotte, ut sup} a, 

J Still 111 very fair condition. 

§ The eriurs of Vasari, in icspcct to tins aitist, have been lepeated by 
all succeeding writers, Mez/anotte among the iiunihei Noi was it until 
Rumohi had published his aihnii able Hescaichcs,” yJtuliL'uische Foisch^ 
‘iinqcn,) that they wcie coirectcd. For nuinv interesting details respecting 
L’ Ingegno, which cannot lieie find }ilace, the reader is relened to that work, 
and also to the same author for 1021, No. 73. — See also 

Pat>s(iLHint, and Dr Waagen, with the reply gnen to that writer hy Fdister 
in the Kun'^thlaft, for Uhl?, p. i)4. 

P Orsini admits that L’ Ingegno may have assisted Pietro m the Sistino 
chapel, but denies that he did ao in Assisi, wlicre, as he declares, this artiit 
ac*er worked. 
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pleased to oppose liersolf to hi^li beginnings, would not 
suffer L’Ingegno to attain to the perfection he was aj)proach- 
ing : a cold and affection of the head fell with such fatal 
effect upon his eyes that the hapless Andrea becojne totally 
blind, to the hitter and lasting sorrow of all who know liiin. 
When this most deplorable accident was made known to 
I’opc Sextus, that pontiff, always the friend and prototdor of 
able men, commanded that provision should be made for him 
in Assisi; and, during the remainder of his life, by those wlio 
liad the managimient of the revenues in that city. A certain 
sum was therefore paid to Andrea until he died, winch liap- 
pened V lieu he had attained the eighty-sixth year of his age. 

Other disciples of Pietro, and also natives of Perugia, 
were Eusebio di San Giorgio, who painted tlic Adoration of 
the Magi in SanP Agostino,^ Domenico di Paris, | who 
executed various paintings in Perugia and the surrounding 
country, in company with his brother OrazioJ and Gian 
Niccolaj§ who painted Christ in the Garden, in a picture for 
the church of IS an Francesco, with the altar-piece for the 
chapel of the Baglioni, in San Domenico, and certain stories in 
fresco from the life of San Giovanni Batista, in the chapel 
of the Exchange. 

Benedetto Caporali, |1 otherwise called Bitti, was, in like 
manner, a disciple of Pietro : there are many pictures hy his 
hand in Ids native city of Perugia. He occupied himself, to 
a great extent, in architecture also and not only executed 
niuneious works, but also wrote a Commentary on Vitruvius, 
which every one may see, since it has been printed. Bene- 
detto Caporali was followed in these studies by his son Giulio, 
also a painter of Perugia, 

* Still m its place. — See Mezzanotte ; see also Oraiiii, Vita Elogio, Ac , 
wlin ciiticises it severely; and Pascoli, Vite de' Pittoii Fervgmi, 

f Foi details ies]iectmg this master, Domciuco di Pans Alfani, of a noble 
family of Peiugia, see Orsini, ut mpra. 

J Oiazio was the son, not the brother of Domenico, and was the founder 
of tiie Academy of Design of Pciugia. 

^ Giannioola di Paolo Manni, one of the best of Pietro’s scholars. — Sec 
Muz/anotte, as cited above. Tlie picture of the Baghoni chaj'el lieie de- 
scribed is now 111 the Gallery of the Academy of Perugia. His frescoes in 
the Exchange are stdl in existence. 

I! His name was not Benedetto, b\it Giambuttisti, For luawoiks, ^ 
Maiiotti, LeUerSf Ac. 
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But none of all these clisoiples ever cqe’alled Pietro him- 
self in assiduity of appheation, or in the grace with which 
that master painted in Ins own manner, which pleased 
greatly at that time, insomuch that many artnsts came fiom 
Prance, Spain, Get many, and other eoniitiu's, to the end 
that they might acquiie it. A trailic was also made of lus 
works, as we have said, by many who Ksent them into divers 
places before the manner ofMicliael Agnolo became known; 
but the latter, ha^ing made manifest the good and true path 
in these arts, has brought them to that perfection which we 
shall see when we come to the third jiart of tliis work, soon 
to Ibllow : wlierein we shall treat of the excellence and per 
fections thereof, and wherein it will he proved to artists, 
that whoever will study and labour continually and not 
capriciously, or in the mere pursuit of fantasies ; shall leave 
works of value behind iiim, and shall acquire fame, riches, 
and friends. 


VITTORE SCARPACCIA,* PAINTER, 

AND OTIIEll VENETIAN AND LOME VED PAIM’EES. 

It is a well-known fact that when masters of our arts begin 
to distinguish themselves in any particular district, they are 
followed by many more, one after another, insomuch that 
there are frequently a large number in one and the same 
place. Emulation, the struggle for distinction, and the con- 
nexion in which one of these artists may happen to stand 
with one great master, and one with another, combine to 
make all labour the more zealously for prc-enunence ; each 
seeking to surpass the others as much as he possibly can. 
Or if even many arc connected with and depend on one mas- 
ter, still they soon divide, either on the death of that master, 
or for some other cause ; when ditleient tendencies soon be- 

* Smpiiccia is the corruption of this artist's name, which was C<arpaccio, 
ami bincc it is by hib tiue name that In is most commonly known, it is that 
which we juopo&e to adopt m our notes to lus life: ii me translation of tbs 
te\t we uljide as usual by the reading of our author. 
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come manifest amor\£r them : each seeks the reputation of 
being first, and labours to become ehu‘t‘ ui hi^ turn, all, 
therefore, do their utmost to give proof ot their ability. 

Of many, therefore, who lloux'itehed about the same time 
and in the same place, hut respecting whom I eould not 
discover, nor would it suit me to writi^ every partieuhai, I 
now propose to speak shortly; to the end that, finding myself 
now at tlic close of this the second part of nij work, I may 
not neglect and leave omitted any ho shall have lahourtMl 
to ailorn tlie world by their works Ihit of these, I repeat, 
not only ha\ e I been unable to procure the eiitiia* hislory of 
their lives, but I have also found it iiiijmssibh* to obtain their 
liortraits, that of Scarpaccia excepted, whom 1 have, on that 
account, made the head of the otlim’s Let my n^athu', there- 
fore, be pleased to accept such as I tain oifer, si net' 1 am 
not able to do all that I could wish.’'^ Lluu'e iloinished, 
then, in the March of Treviso, and in Lombardy, taking a 
series of several yeai's, Stefano Veronese, Aldigieri ila Ze\io, 
Jacopo Davanzo, t of Bologna, Sebeto da Verona, Jaco- 
bello di Flore, Guariero da Padova, Giusto and Girolamo 
Campagnuola, with Giulio, son of the latter ; Vicenzio Bresci- 
ano, (of Brescia), Vittore, Sebastiano, and Lazzaro Scarpaccia^ 
all Venetians; Vincenzio Catena, Luigi Vivariiii, Gio 
Batista da Conegliano, Marco Bascrini, Giovanetto Cor- 
degliaghi, II Bassiti, Bartolommeo Vivarino, Giovanni INlan- 
sueti, Vittore BeUino, Bartolommeo Montagna of Vicenza, 
Benedetto Diana, and Giovanni Buoiiconsigli, with many 
others, of whom it is not needful that I should now make 
any further mention. 

To begin with the first-named of these painters, then, I 
may remark, that Stefano of Verona, of whom I have already 
said some few words in the life of Agnolo Gaddi, was a moie 
than tolerable painter of his time, and, when Donatello ^eas 
working in Padua, as we have related in his life, and w(*nt, 
on a certain occasion among others, to Verona, he prolessed 
himself astonished at the works of Stefano, alfirming that 

* To give details respecting these masters would lead us too far, we aliall 
for the most part content ouiseh^^s with intimating the writers, if any, by 
'whom they are mentioned, so far as these wi iters may he within our know- 
ledge. 

f Whom Vasari shortly afterwards calls more corre<tly Avariju, 
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tlie paintings executed by him in frescn were the best tliat, 
up to that time, luul (Acr been exeeuted in ]iartv^. The 
tlibt workfi of this ma^^tT wt'iv ]>frt\)niu'd in th(‘ transept 
of tlie cliureh of vSunf Antt)iiio lu Wa'dua, at tlie c-xtitauity 
of the ^\all oil the left, and immediately hmuaith the aicli ot 
tlie vault : the sul^jeet is a INhulonna, ith tht‘ Iidant in her 
arms, yan Jaeoj)o is on one sole, and JSanl’ Antiuno on the 
other. Tins work is still eonsiilered May henutiful m that 
city, tlu^ figures having a certain animation of cdiaratder, more 
especially in the heads, wduch Slefano iiainted with much 
grace. In San Niccolo, a parisli church, also in Verona, this 
artist painted a figure of the titular saint, San Niecohu in 
fresco, which is luo^t beautiful; and on the w^all of a house 
in the Via San Polo, wdiick leads to the gate* of the Episcopal 
Palace, he painted a Virgin with angels, wdiieli arc also very 
beautiful, together wdth a figure of Ciistofano, Iii the Via 
del Duomo, over the wall of the church of Santa Coiisolata," 
Stefano Veron(\sG painted a IMadoniia in a lecess, wnth 
various birds, uioie particulaily a peacock, wdnch wnis the 
device oL‘ this artist, lu vSunta Eufemia, a (‘oiiveiit of the 
Eremite inonkb of Sant’ Agostiiio, he depicted the figure of 
that saint over the sid(‘“iluor, with two otlim* sidiits, and 
beneatli the mantle of Sant’ Agostnio an‘ several monks and 
nuns of his order. But the most beautiful part of this w^ork 
are two prophets, half-length hgurcs of the size of life : these 
are the most beautiful and most animated heads ever painted 
by Slefano ; the colouring of the wdiole w'ork, having been 
exeeuted with extraordinary care, has remained fresh and 
beautiful even to our owm days, aithough it has been much 
exposed to rain, wind, and Irust: and this is the result 
of their not having been retouched a s(tco, tlie artist having 
taken great care to paint the wdiole w^cll a fresco ; insomuch 
that those wmrks, had they been under shelter, wmiild have 
beau still as fresh and lively as they were wdien they lirst 
proceeded from his hands; as it is, they are now souiewdiat 
faded t V'ithm the chureli, in tlie chajiel of the Sacrament 
namely, this master painted angels hying aiound the taber- 

Or the church of Santa Maria Consolatnco . — IJuttm i. 
f These pictures are still to be seen Fersico, Descnzione di Verona^ 
VOL u p. 143. Those painted within the church are no lunger to be founii 
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nacle; some of these are singing, others are sounding dif- 
ferent instruments, and others again are odVring ino.cnse to 
the sacrament ; on the summit of all, and as a linish to the 
tabernacle, our artist painted a figure of the Saviour, who is 
supported by other ang(ds, clothed in long white vestments 
reaching to the feet and ending in clouds: this was the 
manner in which Stefano most commonly di'apted his angtds, 
to whom he always gave most graceful and beautiful features, 
with a charming expression. In the same work are figures 
of Sant’ Agostino and San Girolamo, the size of life ; they 
stand on each side, and, as it were, support the eliiirch or 
God, as if it were proposed to show that both have*, defended 
Holy Church by their learning against heretics, and that they 
still uphold the same. On a pillar of the principal cliapel, 
in the same church, this master painted a Santa Eufcniia, 
giving her a very beautiful and graceful expression of counte- 
nance: on this work he wrote his name in letters of gold, 
perhaps because it appeared to him, as it is in effect, to be 
one of the host paintings that he had ever executed. Accord- 
ing to his custom, Stefano introduced a beautiful peacock into 
this picture, with two young lions, hut these last are not very 
well done, because he could not then see them in life, as was 
the case with the peacock. Stefano likewise painted a picture 
for the same church, containing several half-lengtli figures 
in one picture as was then the custom; San Niccola da 
Tolentino namely, with other saints ; the predella he covered 
with historical subjects in small figures, representing events 
from the life of kSan Niccolo. In San Fermo, a church of 
Franciscan monks, in th^ same city, Stefano painted twelve 
prophets, half-length figures the size of life, and these served 
as the frame or ornament to a Deposition of the Cross, which 
was opposite to the side-door of the church : at their feet are 
lying the figures of Adam and Eve; the accustomed peacock 
is also there, and is, indeed, almost to be considered as the 
signature or anagram of this master."^ 

In Mantua, Stefano also executed certain wmrks, among 
whioh is an exceedingly beautiful Madonna, in tlic church of 
San Domenico, situated near the gate of the Martello. Now 

* These Prophets also, which are m freeco, are still visible. There are 
besides, other frescoes by the same master in this church, as there are also 
in Sant’ Anastasia, San Loicnzo, and other churches of Verona* 
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it chanced that tin', moukti Avere (obliged to maki^ alt(*niti()nsi 
in that part of the ohurehj but they removed tlu' lie.ul of tliit* 
hladouua with gieat cane, and placed xt in oi»e of the chapels of 
the tiansept, that of Sant’ UrMihi uaniely, which bi‘loii;es to 
the faiuil}" de’ Reeuperati, and where theie are soiiu* jaiiutings 
in fresco liy the haou‘ miihler. In the church of San Francesco, 
likewnsCj on tlu^ light hand of him who enters by the pxnn- 
cipal door, tluwe is a range of chapels, built in fornuu* tunes 
by the noble family Della Ramma, in one of 'which this 
master has depicted seated figures of the four Evangelists 
on the ceiling ; behind them, in the manner of a background, 
are espaliers of roses, with a wicker-work of oval form, 
above hich are several trees and shrubs of didereiit kinds ; 
among these are seen birds, but more especially peacocks ; 
there arc, besides, some very beautiful angels in this work. 
In the same chuich Stefano painted a figure of 8anta INIaria 
Madilaleiia, of the natuial size, on a column to the light of 
the entrance, and in the street called llompilanza, in the 
same city, he painted a Madonna, with a Child in her arms, 
over the door of a palace ; this is a fresco : there are angels 
kneeling before the Virgin, and in the background are trees 
covered \\ itli fruit. 

These, then, are the works that I find to have been 
executed by Stelauo, although, as he lived to a tolerably 
advanced age, it may well be supposed that he produced 
many others ; but I have not been able to discover any 
of them, nor can I ascertain his family name, nor the 
baptismal name of his father; neither have I obtained his 
portrait, or any further particulars. Some affirm that, before 
he came to Florence, he was the disciple of the Veronese 
painter, Maestro Liberate,* but this is of little consequence ; 
it is sufficient to observe, that he learnt all we find good in 
him in Florence from Agnolo Gaddi. 

Of the same city of Verona was Aldigieri da Zevio,! 


* Libomlo was not born until the year 1451, he could not therefore have 
been the master of Stefano da Verone, who flourished about the year 1400. 

Flor., 183 ‘ 2 - 8 . 

+ L.in^i assigns the year 1382 as the period about which this artist 
flourished. No work by his baud is now to be found in Verona; but, ac- 
cording to Forster, there may be some in Padua. — SeeBne/^ aus /ia/teti^ 
iu the ^unstblait lor 1838, pp. 1 0, 22, 
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was ever in close connexion with the Sif^nori Soala, 

and who painted, among many other workh, the great Hall 
of their Palace, which is now inhabited by tlu* hodeslii 
Here he depicted the Siege of Jerusalem, as it has Ikmui 
described by Josephus, a work in which Aldigieri displayed 
infinite ability and judgment, representing oiu' histornad 
scene only on each wall of the, apartment, and adding to eaeli 
a frame or decoration, which surrounded it on all sides. On 
the upper part of tins decoration, and, as it wluh*, to finish 
all, he placed a range of medallions, in which, as it is hidie\a’(l, 
there are the portraits of many distinguished ])eis(nis, taken 
from the life, more especially those of men bedonging to the 
Della Seala family; there is, nevertheless, but little certainly 
known concerning them. Of tliose portraits, tliend'ore, I 
will say nothing further ; but I will not omit to remark that, 
in this work, Akligieri proved himself to possess g(‘nius, 
judgment, and invention, having neglected no one point that 
ought to he considered in the representation of a violent and 
obstinate conflict. The colouring, moreover, has maintained 
its freshness exceedingly well, and there arc many portraiis 
of renowned and learned, or otherwise distinguished men, 
among which that of Messer Francesco Petrarca may be 
found. 

In the works of this Hall, the Bolognese painter, Jacopo 
Avaiizi, took part with Aldigieri : beneath the abovc-nanual 
pictures, and, like them, in fresco, he painted two very 
beautiful triumphal processions, executed in so good a 
manner, and with such consummate art, that Mantegna, as 
we are assured by Girolamo Carapagnuola, commended them 
as pictures of extraordinary beauty.^' In Padua, Jacopo 
Avanzi assisted, with Aldigieri and Sebetof of Verona, to 
'paint the chapel of San Giorgio, which stands beside the 
church of Sant’ Antonio, a work executed according to the 

♦ Vasari appears to have taken the principal part of the notices of Lom- 
bard painters here given, from the letter of Campagiiuola to Lconico Tomeo, 
See ante, the life of Mantegna, p. 26‘S. 

t Brandolese conjectiirea, and perhaps with some reason, that this 
Sebeto, who was unknown to Maffei and Lanzi, as well as to Imnself, never 
had existence. He believes that Vasari has mistaken Jebeto, the Latin form 
adopted by the writer for Zevio, the birth-place of Aldigieri, which waft 
once called Jebetum, for the name of a peison instead of a plaoe.-^ Sue 
l ^ Tiri y Hutor^ of Fainting^ vol. u. n. 76* 
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commands of more than one Marquis of Carrara, directions 
to that elTect having been left in the testaments of succeeding 
nobles. The upper pa^’t was painted by Jacopo A\auzi: 
beneath weie certain stories from the life of Santa Lucia, 
with a Last Sapper, by ^Vldigieri, and Sebeto depicted events 
from the hie of San Giovanni.’* * * § ' At a later period, these 
three masters, having all returned to Verona, painted 
together in the palace of tlie Counts Screnghi, the subjects 
of these "works being rcprc‘Scntations of wedding feasts, 
wherein there were numeious porliaits and a vaiiety of 
vestments proper to that time. This was considered to be 
the best of all the labouis executed by Jacopo Avaiizi, but, 
as mention has already been made of him in the Life of 
Niccolu d’ Arezzo, in reference to the works perfoimed by 
him at Bologna, in competition with the painltns Simone, 
Christofano, and Galasso, 1 will say no more respecting him 
in this place. 

There was, at the same time, a painter who was held in 
good esteem at Venice, although he adhered to the Greek 
maimer, this was Jacohcllo di tlorc, who executed a con- 
siderable iiumbei of works in that city, more particiilaily an 
altar-piece for the Nuns of the Corpus Doiniiii, winch 13 
placed on the altar of San Domeuieo, in their church A 
competitor of this master was Gu'omin Morzonc,t who painted 
numerous pictures in Venice and many other cities of Lom- 
bardy ,* but as he pursued the old manner, and made all his 
figures standing on the points of their feet, I will say nothing 
more of him, except that there is a picture with numerous 
saints in it, if by his hand, on the altar of the Assumption 111 
the church of Santa Lena (St. Helena). 

A much better master than Morzone was the Paduan 
painter, Guariero,§ who, in addition to many other works, 

* The paintings in the chapel of San Gior^no de’ Lnpi \rere so covered 
with the dust nf u£;os that they weic eor.sidered to he totally spoiled, until 
the German, Dr. Ernest Eoister, discovered them during a prolonged resi- 
dence in Padua, when they were carefully clciinod. 

t According to Zanotti, the name of this artist was Morazone ; but 
Moschim calls him Moroecni. 

J The church having been abandoned to secular uses, this picture has 
been removed to the Gallery of the Academy in Venice. 

§ This name should be Guanento, most probably an error of the predator 
tkt copyist. 
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adorned fhe principal chapel of the Eremite monks of Sant' 
Agostmo, in Padua ; Avith another chapel in the hrst cloister, 
also for those monks. He likewise painted a v^nuill ehapel in 
the palace of Urbano Perfetto,’’^' and the hall of the Roman 
Emperors, where the students go to dance in Carnival time, 
was also painted by him. In the chapel of the Podesta, there 
are besides, events from the Old Testament painted in fresco 
by this master. \ 

Giusto,t who was also a Paduan painter, not only depicted 
various stories from the Old Testament in the chn})el of Son 
Giovanni Battista, which is beside the episcopal church, but 
also the whole series of events related in the Apocalypse of 
San Giovanni ; and in the upper part of this work he repre- 
sented Paradise, with numerous choiis of angels and other 
emhellishments, executed with considerable ability and judg- 
ment.§ In the church of Sant’ Antonio, this master painted 
the ehapel of San Luca in fresco, || and in one of the chapels, 
in the church belonging to the Eremite monks of Sant’ 
Agostino, he painted figures representing the liberal arts, 
with those of the virtues and the vices; and as he there 
celebrates various persons who have been renowned for their 
excellencies, so are there certain others, infamous for their 

* Vasari sliould here say of the CapitaniOj he is cMdently writing from 
the letter of Campagnuola to Lennico Tomeo, where the magistrate is called 
Urhanns pi afectus. — See ante, life of Mantegna, p. 2(13, note (§). 

f Tho chapels painted for the Augustine Monks were early injured by 
restoration One of the pictuies from these nas engraved by Novelli, and 
repeated by d'Agincourt. The remainder of the works here described can 
no longer be distinguished — See Forster, Biie/e ans' Itahen, KunUblatt, 
1838, No 17 ; see also Ridolfi, Meramghe delV Aite, &c , vol. vi. 

J Giusto the son of (jriovanm Menabuoi, a scholar of Giotto, is sometinies 
called a Florentine, from having been born m Florence, sotnctimes a 
Paduan, from having been admitted to the rights of citizenship in that city, 
where he also died. — See Morelli, NoHzia, &c., &.c , p. 102, jiote. Ilia 
gravestone may be seen in the Baptistery, and beais the followmg inscrip- 
tion ; — 

Uicjacet Bominiciis et Daniel fi atres et filii (?) t/uonaam 7 naf/ii,tn Jusii 
pictoiis qmfmt de Florencia, migravit ad Dominum die S. Michaeiis Mini. 
(1400), die xxviiii Septembris^ 

Foistpr Biiefc aus Itahen* 

1 $ These works have penshed. — Ed* Flor , 1832- 8. 

11 The pictures of this chapel were grievously iryured by retouching or 
T 4 iUiyrahoTi in the year 1786. — Ibid, 
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vices, depicted as condemned to tlxe extremity of suffering 
and sinking into the lowest deeps of hell.* 

At the same time with Giusto, there was a painter of 
Ferraia, named Stefano, working in Padua, who adorned the 
chapel and tomb wherein repose the lemains of Sant’ Anto 
nio, with numerous paintings, as we have before related-! 
This Stefano also painted the Virgin called Our Lady of the 
Pillar t 

According to what we find related in Filarete, there was 
a painter of Brescia, called Vincenzio, ^ wlio was held in 
much esteem at tliis time, as was also Girolamo Campagnuohi, 
a painter of Padua, and disciple of Squarcionc ; Giulio the 
son of Girolamo || was likewise a painter, and also worked in 
Padua, where he executed many admirable pictures, as he 
did in other places, wdth copper plate engiavings and works 
in miniature. In the same city of Padua, flourished Niccolo 
JMoreto,*[f who lived to the age of eighty, and as he never 
ceased to exercise his art until his deatli, he produced a large 
number of works. There were bcsid(‘s these I have mentioned, 
many other piiint(*rs who belonged to the school of Gentile 
and Giovanni Bellini ; but Vittore Searpaccia was without 
doubt the first among them who executed works of impoit- 
ance The earliest pictures of this master were painted in 
the Scuola di Sant’ Ursula, where the principal part of the 
stories on canvas, representing the life and death of that 
feaint, are by his hand.** The labours of this undertaking he 
conducted with so much skill and assiduity, that he acquired 
from them the reputation of being an able and experienced 
master ; and this, as it is said, induced the Milanese people to 

^ These paintings also have perished, or ratherncre destroyed, to huild a 
chapel lor the Brotheihood of the Battuh tlella cmtiua. For \aiiouB par- 
cicuUrs respecting; this master see Foistci, as cited .ibove, 
f In the life of Mantegna, 

j This work is still m existence. There is a Virgin enthroned, by the 
hand of this master, in the Brcra (Milan) 

§ This IS Vincenzio Foppa, called by Vasari, in the life of Michelozzi, 
(vol. i ) ; and by Filarete, in his T) &c , Vincenzio Zoppa. 

\\ Of Girolamo Campagnuola, as a pamtci, and man of letters, soma 
few wolds have been s<ud in the life of Mantegna, see p. 2C3. 

^ Sec Lunzi, Ilntopy of J*ainhnp, Yol, ii. pp. 12, 13. 

(I They now adorn the Academy of the Fine Aits,” remarks tho 
Italuin Edjtor of 1 332-8; consist of nmepictiues, including that which 
represents the Glorification of the Saint and her companions,’^ 

VOL, U. Z 
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give him the commission for a picture in tefnpt ra, coiitdniug 
numerous figureSj to he placed in the chapel of Sant’ Ambro- 
gio, which belonged to the Fnars-Minors. ' F or the Altar 
of the Fosurrection of Christ in the church of Sant’ Antonio, 
this master depicted the appearance of the Saviour to IMary 
IMiigchilen, and the other Maries, with the pcrsj)ective view 
of a distant landscape, which diminishes very finoly.-| In 
anolJicr chapel Vittore painted the History of the Martyrs, 
their crueillxion that is to say, and in this woik tliere ar(? 
more than three lumdred figures large and small, wnth many 
horses and numerous trees ; the opening heavmis, tlic various 
attitudes of the figures, clothed and mule, the many fore- 
shortenings, and the multitude of other objects represented 
in this painting, prove that the master could not have exe- 
cuted his work but with extraordinary labour and care.j 

For the altar of Our J.ady in the church of St. Job, iu 
Canareio, Vittore painted the Madonna presenting the infant 
Christ to Simeon ; the Virgin is depicted as standing iiprighl, 
and Simeon, in the Cope or Pluvial, is placed between two 
ministering priests, who are clothed as cardinals ; behind 
the Virgin are two women, one of whom holds a pair of 
doves, and beneath are three boys sounding musical instru- 
ments, the first a lute, the second a wind instrument of a 
spiral form, and tlie third a lyre or kind of viol j the colour- 
ing of all this picture is exceedingly pleasing and giacefuL^ 
Vittore was witliout doubt a very diligent and alilc master ; 
many of the pictures executed by him in Venice and other 
places, with numerous poi traits from the life by his hand 
are hold in great esteem as woifc of that time. Scarpaccia 
taught his art to two of his brothers, both of whom imitated 

* The picture in Santa Maria GIohobcd rfi?’ ii* * * § affirmed hy Eidolfi 
and XiinotU to have been finished only by Carpaccio; and Mnschmi cites an 
insciipkion on the work itself, which declares at to have been eonmionccdi 
by one of the Vivarini, and completed by Marco Baeaiti. 

t The knowledge which this master possessed of the laws of perspectivi^ 
obtained for him the eommeudationb of Barbaro in the introduction to that 
author’s work, the P-) Qtiou della Prospethva* — Bd Fhr.^ 11132-0, 

t Now in the Academy of the Fine Arts m Voiiice,— See Kugler, Ge* 
Schichie der Malerei^ voL i. p. ISS. 

§ This work is also m the Vonclian Academy, and la engraved 
•nother by the same master, m the same gallery, by ZanottkiiL hia 
QQieqa d^lh rpiWto &e. 
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him closely ; one of these was called Lazzaro, the other 
Scbastiano ^ There is a picture by these artists in the church 
belonging to the nuns of the Corpus Domini, | it stands on 
the altar of the Virgin, and represents her seated with St. 
Catherine on one side and St. Martha on the other : there are 
besides other saints, with two angels playing musical instru- 
ments, and a perspective \iew of buildings, which forms the 
back ground of the whole Avork and is very beautiful. Of 
this we have the drawings by the hands of the masters 
themselves in our book. 

A painter who lived at the same time with the above 
named, and was considered a tolerably good one, was Yin- 
cenzio Catena, J who occupied himself much more with 
portraits from the life, than with any other kind of pictures, 
and certainly, some of those by his hand which we have 
seen are most admirable : among others is that of a German 
Gf the Fugger family, an honourable person, and held in 
much esteem, Avho was at that time dwelling in Venice, at 
the merchants’ hall belonging to the Germans ; this portrait 
is a most animated likeness. 

About the same time many Avorks Avere executed in Venice 
by Giovanni Battista da Conigliaiio,§ a disciple of Giovanni 
Beliino : among them is a picture by this artist, on the altar 
of San Pietro Martire, in the before-mentioned church of the 
nuns of the Corpus Domini ; it represents San Pietro Mar- 
tire himself, with San Niccolo and San Benedetto ; there is 
besides a perspective vieAV of the distant country, and an 
angel playing on a cithern ; Avith many small figures inoie 
than tolerably painted : indeed, if this artist had not died 
young, we may reasonably infer that he would have equalled 
his master. 


* The scholars of Vittore Carpaccio were, Benedetto Carpaccio, probably 
a brother, or nephew, and Laz/.iro Sebabtiani, not Ijfiz^aro and Sebastiano 
hifl brothers. The reader, who shall desire miiiulie dtetaf s, may find them in 
the works of Zanotti before cited, and in those of Moschjiii;^ Venice, 1807, 
f The church and convent have both ceased to exist. 

{ For details respecting this artiat, see iijilalfi, &e. 

I According to Ridolfi, Giovanm Battista Cima,. da Conigliano, who 
copied the manner of his mnstei so closely that hiS -works have been taken 
for inose of Gio. Bellini. He is conaadered to have been among the bes4 
masters of the Bellini school,, and* had a son Carlo,, also a paint er^ whos® 
works are iometunfis taken foxi hiSvown 
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The name of a good maatei’ in the art was enjoyed ahou* 
the same period by Marco Basarini: * this painter was born 
in Venice, of Greek parents. For the church of San Fran- 
cesco della Vigna, in his native city, Basarini painted a 
Deposition from the Cross on panel, t and in the church of St, 
Job there is another picture, also on panel, by his hand; 
the subject is Christ in the Garden; the three Apt)htles, 
bleeping, are below, and there are besides figures of San 
Francesco, San Domenico, and two other saints ; :j; hut the 
part of this work most frequently extolled is a landscape, 
with many small figures, executed with much grace. In the 
same church, this Marco painted a figure of San Bernardino 
standing on a rock, and suiTOundcd by other saints. 

Giannetto Cordegliaghi § likewise painted a vast nunihor 
of Cabinet pictures in the same city, indeed, he scarcely 
gave his attention to any other kind of woi'k, and in that 
sort of painting he certainly had a very soft and delicate man- 
>kor, much better than that of the artists above named. This 
master painted a San Pietro for the church of San Panta- 
leone, in the chapel which is next to the principal one that 
is to say : San Pietro is represented in disputation with two 
other saints, who are clothed in admirably executed draperies, 
the whole work being painted in a very good manner. 

Marco Bassiti was also an artist of good reputation, wlio 
■flourished about this period ; tlier(‘, is a work by his hand 
in the church of the Carthusian Friars at Venice ; this is a 
large picture representing Christ standing between Peter 
and Andrew, on tlio shores of Lake Tiberius, with the sona 
of Zebedee also making part of the principal group. In this 

* “ Neither Basarini, nor Bassih ns called below, but Basniti,** observe 
the Italian annotators This master’s works come down to the year 14*10 ; 
he was one of the most distinguished artists of his time, after the Bellini. 

Still in a chapel of that church. 

if One of these is St. Louis, king of France. Lanzi bewails the injury 
which this work has suffered from time. But Moschim consoles himself by 
the fact that it has not jet been subjected to the misfortune of restora- 
tion.” 

^ Or Cordelia; the Italian commentators pnnjecture that his true name 
was Cordelia Aghi. The manner of this master sufficiently proves him to 
have been a disciple of Giovanni Bellini. — For details respecting his worii^ 
6cc,, Bee Zanetti, Della PiUui cf Veneztana, 
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work thcie is an arm of the sea, a mountain^ and pait of si 
city, with a erowd of poisons, the iij^uies very small, INfuiiy 
other works of this artist might be enuinerateLh but it is 
suilicicnt to have mentioned this, which is the best.^ 

Nor did Eartolommeo,t of Murauo, acquit himself le.ss 
creditably in the work^ executed hy him, as may be scon 
among many other instances from tlie picture which he 
painted for the altar of San Luigi, in the church of Sail 
Giovanni e Polo (Paolo), and Avherem he depicted San 
Luigi seated, and wearing ecclesiastical vestments. San 
Gregorio, San Bastiano (Sebastian), and San Domenico 
s+and on one side of him. San Niccolo, San Girolamo, and 
San Pocco on the other : above these arc half-length figures 
of other saints J 

The works of Giovanni Mansueti § were also very carefully 
executed, and this artist took great pleasure in the imitation 
of natural objects, as figures and distant landscapes ; he 
coi)icd the manner of Gentile Bellini with tolerable exacti- 
tude, and painted many pictures in Venice In the Scuola 
of San Marco, II at the upper end of the audience -chamber, 

♦ Tills picture la now m the Gallciy of the Venetian Acadomr. The iii- 
ecnption A/ Baxii, wntten on it, haa doubLlciss. led our author into the enor 
ot making two artiats of one and the same 2 ')oison. The Jinpeual Gallery 
of Vienna pob-sesaes a lejiliLa of this work, whereon we liave the inbcuptiou 
Marcus Baxaiij^f.^ &C. It w'as engiaved by Da\u] Tcnieis. — Battarij and 
the German translation of Vjisaii, See p 340, note (*). 

t In the Galleiy of bologna is a picture executed jointlv by b.irtnloin- 
meo Vi\arini and his biotliei Antonio, which bears the lollowing inbciip- 
tion : — 

A aao Domi/u’ MccccL. Hoc opus inceptum fuit Vciictus^ el perjecluvi 
ab Antonio et Bu'i tholomeo de Murauo, etc. 

It IS dcsciilicd under the No 205, m the catalogue di G. Giorclani — Ki 
Mor., Uhl2-8 Tor details respecting this family of aitists, sec Ridolfi, 
Mat amghe, Ac.; see also Zanotti, as above cited. 

J In the church of San Gio^anm e Paolo, there aie now three half- 
Jeiigth figures only by this mastci , these are St. Augustine standing betiveen 
St, Maik fujd St, John the Bajitist, The cartoons fur the piimtod ■window 
over the door of the same church were jaunted bv Bmtulommco. — Ed. 
Elur,, 1832-8. 

§ A diBciple of Gentile Bellini — Ibid 

II It lias already been remaiked (see p, 157, note ), that the Italian 
Scuohi of the penod heio in question, was usually a charitable lirothcrhood 
or institution tor tlie cuie of the sick, or of oiphan children, for the lansora 
of CliriBtian pnsuijers from the mfidel^ &c., and for other imrposes of aumkir 
lQjr<L 
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Giovanni Mansueti paiiitod a San IMarco, -whom lie ropre- 
fcjents preacliing on the Piazza, he aUo Lnvet> the facade of 
the church, and among the imiltitiide of men and women 
who arc listening to the saint an‘ Pinks, and (iieeks, — hu'c^ 
in short of men belonging to divers nations, and clothed in 
vestments of varied and peculiar Character. In thi^ same 
place tins master depicted another event from the life of f^an 
Marco, who heals a sick man, and hero IMansueli has gueii a 
perspective view of stairs and loggie, or galleruvs. Lu a thud 
picture also, near to that just mentioned, anothia* San 
Marco, who converts a vast crowd of imai to the laith oi’ 
Christ, and in this work the artist painti'd an open temple, 
within which is seen the crucifix on an altar, thronghoiit 
the work there is besides an inlinite variety in the leatiires, 
attitudes, and vestiueiits of the dilfereut personages repn* 
sented therein.'^' 

After this master there followed in the same editiee 
Vittore Bellini,’!* who also painted events from the life of 
San Marco, whom he represents taken prisoner and bound. 
In this picture is a perspective view of buildings which are 
tolerably well done, with a good number of figures wherein 
he imitated his predecessors. After Vittore may be num- 
tioned Bartolommeo Montagna of Vicenza, also a tolerably 
good painter, wlio always dwelt in Venice, and executiul 
many woi'ks there : there is a picture by this master lu the 
cliuich of Ranta Maria d’Artone, [. in Padua. Nor was 
Benedetto Diana less meritorious in art than the above- 
named, as we find pioved, among other woiks, by one from 


The Souola of San Marco was one of these, but its revenues, ivith those of 
many other associations of like kind, and of numorouH saciud ediheo'^, 
were appropriated some years since for the erection and to the uses of a 
military Hospital, by command of the Austrian rulers. 

* One of the best works of this master is that callcil the Miracle of the 
C^oss, painted for the Scuola of St John the Baptist, but now in the Oallory 
of the Venetian Academy of Fine Arts. It has been eiiyjraved by Zanottl, 
Pmacotccay Sic., 

f Or Vittore Bellinmno, who was a Venetian; the picture here mentioni^l 
by Vasin bears the mscription mdxxvi. Victor Bcllinianus — See Zanottl, 
Di'lla Pittui a Veneisiana^ 

J Santa Maria di Monte Ortone, according to some commentators. Ther« 

also a fine work by this inastci in Santa Maria in Vanao, the cliuxcU of 
the Seminano m Padua. — See Lanzi, Moschmi, &c., 4cc. 
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his band in tbe church of San Francesco della Vigna, in the 
city of 'V enice, 'where, for the altar of San Giovanni, he 
painted a figure of that samt, standing between two others, 
each of whom has a book in his hand. 

Giovanni Buonconsigli was also accounted a good master, 
and at the altar of St. Thomas Aquinas, in the church of 
San Giovanni e Paolo, is a painting by this artist, wheiein 
he has depicted the first named saint surrounded by numerous 
figures, to whom he is reading the holy Scriptures : in that 
picture there is a perspective view of buildings which is 
not unworthy of commendation.^ Tlie Florentine sculptor, 
Simon Bianco also lived throughout the greater part of Ins 
life in Venice, as did Tullio Lombardo | an exceedingly 
skilful engraver.]; 

Among the eminent masters of Lombardy, were the 
sculptors Bartolommeo Clemente, of Heggio, and Agostiuo 
Busto. In carving tlieie were Jacopo Davanzo, a Milanese, 
with Gaspero and Giiolamo Misceroni. In Bicscia, the 
painter, Yinecnzio Vcrcliio, wa.s accounted a skilful and ex- 
peiieneed master in fiesco, and Ins admirable works in that 
branch of art acquired him a very great name in his own 
country. As much may be said of Girolamo Ilonianino, 'whu 
was most excellent in design, as is clearly jirovcd by 
his works in Brescia, and fur many miles around that city. 
Nor was Alessandro Moretto § inferior to these masters, nay 
rather, he surpassed them ; the colouring of his pictures is 
most admirable, and his works give ample proof of the 
*“diligence with which he laboured. 

But to return to Verona. In this city there have always 


* For details relating to these artists, the reader is referred to Lanzi, 
Zanotti, and the other authoutus above cited- 

1 Lombardo is the family name of this master, not that of his cnuntiy, 
since he was without doubt bom in the citj of Venice. The reader will find 
a short notice of Tullio Loinlnudo m Cicognara, Stoi la della Soultuia^ £i,c. 

J The intaglmtoie of \'asau may heic mean carvel in wood, or aitiat in 
relief, as well as engraver. Tullio Lombardo was a sculptor and aichitect, 
ns Mas hiB father Pietro. 

§ Alessiinilro Bonvicino, c.illed the Moretto, was a scholar of Titian — 
See llulolfi, vol i. p, * * * § 210. Of tlie fhescLiu masters immediately pi eccdmg 
the above-named, eeitam details will be found m Passavant. — Beitihue znr 
Ge»cAichlc fief alien Alalenchuls'^ Lombaide^. (In the 

C'JT IBiid, No. 07.) 
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flourislieil most cxciTlent luastcrsi and tlio^e still abound 
more than ever Among those Ibnnerly dihLinguisli(.d were 
Francesco Pjonisignori, and Fi’auceseo C'aioto/ both very 
eminent, and after them came JMaestio Zeno, I also a Vt*ro- 
nese who painted the picture of San Marino, in Kiniini, 
with two others, all executed -with iulinite care. Dut tlie 
artist who surpassed all these in the many adiniiablo figures 
winch he portrayed fiom the life, was II iloro ol‘ V'erona, or 
as others t‘all him, Francesco Turbido,:]: by whom tluu’c is 
now a picture in the palace of JMoiisiguor dc'* J\Lu tini, in 
Veiiice; in this work is the portiait of a gentleman of the 
house of lladovaro, painted in the character of a sluplierd, 
and so truly life-like, that it may bear comparison with any 
work that has been executed in those parts. A son-ui-law 
of the last-mentioned artist, named Battista d’Angclo,^ is 
also very pleasing as a colourist, and so excellent in ilesign, 
that he may rather be said to siirj^ass the JMoro than to 
remain his inferior : but as it is not my intention to speak 
at present of the living, it shall suificc me to have said 
some little in this place of those masters respecting wliuin, 
as I before remarked, I have not been able to gather any 
minute particulars ; but thus much I have done to the end 
that their gifts and merits, whereunto I would fain do moro 
ample justice, may at least receive that little which 1 am 
able to render. 


THE PAINTER, JACOPO, CALLED INDACO.H 

[Lived during the latter part of the 15th ccntiiiy, and the fust hall of the 
16th century ] 

Jacoi’O, called Y Indaco, was a disciple of Domenico del 
Ghirlimdajo, and worked in Dome with Piiituricchio : he 

* Of these two painters, Vas.iii speaks more at Icngtli when ti eating of 
other VeionesG aitiats at the end of the lives of Fra Giocondn and Lilierale, 
wheie he calls the first Monsignori, and the second Giovanni Fianccseo 
Caioto. 

I Dol Po/zo, in his Vite de^ Pitton Veionesi) adds nothing to the slight 
notice ol Viusan, Tiie pictuies of Zeno (Donato, called Maestro Zeno), 
here alluded to, aio not now fco he found in Rimiin. 

t Fraiiechco Turbido is also named among tho artists inontioned in the 
life of Fra Giocondo 

§ Called llattista del Morn,— See life of Fra Giocondo, which foUowji. 
i Lunzi remarks that this painter one of tUotjo whobo huiuj hius TV." 
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was a tolerably master in lus day. and, altbous^h lia 

brought but few woiks to cimiplction, yet those few are 
abundantly worthy of commendation. It cannot, however, 
be any matter of astonishment, that few woiks only ]wo- 
eoeded from the hands of this artist, since he, being a 
facetious m(‘rry fellow, and a lover of good ehcer, who har- 
boured few serious thoughts, would never work but when 
ho was compelled to do so. It was his custom to declare 
that “labouring and toiling for ever, without giving one's 
self a taste of pleasure in this world, was not fit for a Chris- 
tian man.”!' Jacopo lived in very close intimacy ^vitli 
]\lieiielaguolo, for when that master, excolhmt above all that 
e\er lived, desired to recreate hiinsidf, after the continued 
dudies and perpcdual fatigues to which he subjected both 
mind and body, there was no one moie acceptable to linn, or 
more aftei his own heart, than Jacopo T Iiidaco. 

This artist laboured many years in Rome, or, to be more 
exact, he lived many years, in Rome, but laboured there \ery 
little: the first chapel to the right of the entrance in the 
church of Sant’ Agostino, as you enter by the door of the 
principal front, was painted by his hand On the ceiling 
arc the Apostles receiving the Holy Spirit, and there are 
two historical picturi's on the wall beneath, representing 
eveuls in the life of Christ: in one of these the Saviour is 
depicted calling Peter and Andrew from their nets, and in 
the otlier is the Supper of Simon and the Magdalen : in the 
latter is a ceiling of woodwork, which is painted with 
remarkable fidelity.! The altar-jiiece for the same chapel 
s also by his hand : this he painted in oil : it repre.'^ents the 
Dead Christ, executed and finislied with great diligence and 
ability. In the church of the Trinity, in Rome, there is 
also a small picture by Jacopo Fliulaco, a Coronation of the 
Virgin namely. But why need we say more ? or, what 

pirecl. He is indeed so little known, that but for lus intimacy with Michael 
Angelo, ho would most probably not have received a scpanite biogiaphy 
from Yasaii. 

* Bott.iri tlunks it desirable to warn us that this must bo cons dered 
lothmg more than a jest; we are thercfoio not to take it for a miivni m 
uoialstliat the whole business of a Christian man is to please himself. 

f This work is no longer m existence, it was probabI> destroyed ui the 
.unous restorations received by the church. — JBd Fhr., 

J Thi3 picture, which is mentioned by Titi, Nuav, Siud^ Sec,, 
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more can l)e said of tliis artist ? Lot it suflice to record 
tliat he was e%’er as ready and willing to prate and make 
merry as he was backward and unwilling to work and to 
paint 

Michclagnolo, as I have before said, did sometimcR take 
pleasure in the babble of this man, and in the jests which he 
very often made. He, therefore, had him almost constantly 
at his table ; but, finding him one day become troublesome, 
as such people very frequently do become to their friends 
and patrons, with their perpetual gabbling (for one cannot 
call it conversation), which is frequently ill-timed and 
divested of all discretion, seeing that there is rarely cither 
judgment or measure in men of this class, — being weary of 
him, as I said, Miclielagnolo sent him forth to buy some iigs, 
by w'ay of getting nd of him, at a time, perhaps, when he 
had more important thoughts to occupy him. The moment 
Jacopo had got out of the house, Miclielagnolo laslcned the 
door behind him with the determination not to open it when 
he should return Accordingly, when L’ Indaco came back 
from the market, he perceived, after having knocked for a 
time, that Michelagnolo W’ould not open the door to him, 
whereupon, becoming very angry, he took the leaves and 
figs, which he scattered all over the threshold of the door, 
and, having done that, lie went his way. From tliat time 
he would not speak to Miclielagnolo for many months, but 
at length, being appeased, he became more his friend than 
ever. Having attained the age of si.vty-eight, Jaco])o 
I’Inclaco died at Rome. 

Not unlike to him was a younger brotlier, Avliose proper 
name was Francesco, but who w^as also called L’ Indaco, and 
was, in like manner, a more than tolerable painter and man 
of good ability. He was not dissimilar, I say, for he also 
worked very reluctantly, though he was ever rc'ady to talk ; 
but in one thing he went far beyond Jacopo, seeing that lu". 
spoke ill of every one, and constantly censured the pcrlbrin- 
ances of all other artists. After having executed certain 
works, both in painting and terra, at Montepulciano, he 
painted a small picture in Arezzo for the Brotherliood of 
the “ Nunziata.” The work was intended for their Hall of 

meriy in the Borghese chapel in the church of the Tiimta ch Mnnte. well* 
knoiva to d-'l ac(;uamtcd with Rome, Us piuseiit locality is not knowiu' 
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Atidionce, and was an Annunciation, with the figure of God 
the Father above, surroandcd by numerous angels in the 
forms of children."' In the same city, on occasion of the 
first visit paid to it by the Duke Alessandro, this artist con- 
structed a veiy beautiful triumphal arch at the gate of the 
palace of the Signoria, with numerous figures in relief There 
were, besides, many other preparations made for the entry of 
the Duke, and this master, in competition with other artists, 
painted tlie decorations of a dramatic spectacle, which were 
considered very beautiful.f 

Having proceeded to Rome at the time when the Emperor 
Charles V. was expected to visit that city, Francesco there 
executiHl certain figures in terra; and on the Capitol he 
painted the Arms of the Roman people in fresco, which was 
much commended. But the best work that ever proceeded 
from the hands of this artist was one executed in the Medici 
Palace ; an Escritoire namely, for the Duchess Margaret of 
Austria, so finely ornamented with stucco, and so richly 
adorned, that it is not possible to sec anytliing better ; nay, 
I even believe that it would be impossible, in a certain sense, 
to do as much in silver as L’ Iiulaeo has here done in stucco, 
From these things it is inferred, that if this master had 
taken pleasure in labour, and had made good use of hi? 
abilities, he might have become very eminent. 

Francesco drew tolerably well, but Jacopo much bettei 
as may be seen from the drawings in our book. 


THE PAINTER, LUCA SIGNORELLI, OF CORTONa. 
[born 1440 — DIED 1521.] 

The excellent painter, Luca Signorelli, of whom, according 
to the order of time, we are now to speak, was, in his day, 
most highly renowned through all Italy, and his works were 
held in more esteem than those of any other master have 

♦ Said to be now in the choir of the '‘Nuns of the most Holy Annuncia- 
tion,” in the small church of St, Ursula. 

f All these things have disappeared. — Ed, 1838. 

i Schorn remarks that decorationi in stucco are somewliat unumial fb* 
Euch a purp oae. 
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l>eon at any time, seoina^ that in hi.s paivxtinii.^ lu‘ showed the 
truti mode of depicting the nude ioriu, and proved that it 
can 1)0 made, although not witliout coiusumniate art and 
much diOiculty, to appear as d<x^s lla* * * § aetual life. This 
artist was the creatine and diseipl(3 of J’ietio dal Borgo-a 
San Sepolero, and much dul he luhour lu hi^ youtli to 
imitate, or rather to surpass, his mastm*. l\'liile working 
with the latter in Arezzo, he was recaaved into th(‘ house of 
Lazzai'o ^hisari, his uncle/ as we have suid,| and there 
copied the manner of Pietro with such exactitude that it 
was dilHcult to distinguish the woiks of one irom tho.se of 
the other. 

The first works of Luca were perfoiunod in Arezzo, where 
he painted the chapel of Santa Barbara, in t]u‘ elmrch of 
San Lorenzo : this he did in the year 147^. For tlu" Brr)lhcr- 
hood of Santa Caterina he painted, on canvas and in oil, the 
banner which is borne by that company in ])rocession, as Jm 
did the banner for the Trinitu ; although this docs not seiun 
to be by the hand of Luca so much as by that of Pietro dal 
Borgo-I In the same city, Luca Signorelli paint(‘d the picture 
of San Niccolo da Tolentino for the church of Sant’ Agostino: 
the very beautiful little stories of this work display excellent 
design and rich invention. § In the same place our artist 
painted two angels || in fiesco, for the chai>cl of the Sacra- 
ment In the church of Sau Francesco, and in the chapid 
of tlie Aceolti fiimily, he painted a i)i(*tiJic for Mes.ser 
Francesco,^ doctor of laws, wherein he depicted the portraits 
of the said IMesser Francesco, with otluTs of per.^ons who 
were of his kindred. In this work is a tigurc of St. Aliediael 
weighing the souls of the departed, which is most ailmirable; 
and here Luca has displayed the knowledge lie had acquired 
in the brilliancy of the arms, the reflected liglits to be seen 

* Luca SignoiTcUi was the son of Egidio di Ventura Signoielh anil of the 
feibter of Lnzzaio Van, in. — Botlari. 

f In the life of Lazzaro Vjifiari, 

t The paintings of the chapel of Santa Barbara arc iloblio^^ed, as ore 
also the banneia loi bearing in procesdon. — Botlatx. 

§ It was taken Horn the church and placed in the convent, but on tlie 
Rippresaion of the latter it was removed ; the place to winch it was Likeu 
cannot now be ascertained. — JSd.Flor., 1832-1{. 

11 This fresco has perished . — Ibvl 

^ The learned Legist, Frances^: Acco ti who cfied at Siena i« U88* 
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therein, and, iu short, throughout every part of the work* 
in the hand of the archangid he has placed a balance, or pair 
of scales, in which the nude forms, some ribing as the otliers 
sink, are foreshortened to admiration, and, among other 
ingenious things in this picture is a nude figure, most skil- 
fully transformed into a liend, with a lizard sucking the 
hlood fiom a wound in its body. The Rhidonna is also 
present, with the Divine Child in her arms : Our Lady is 
aceoinpaiiiod by San Stefano, San Lorenzo, and Santa 
Caterina; there are, besides, two angrda, one of whom is 
playing on a lute, the other on a small cithern, or reheck 
All these figures arc so beautifully clothed, and adorned in a 
manner so judicious, that they awaken the utmost admira- 
tion. Lnt the most extraordinaiy part of this painting is 
the predcdla, which is covered with small figures representing 
the i\Ionks of St. Catherine. 

In Peiugia, also, Luca Signorelli executed many works ; 
among others, one in the cathedral, painted by command of 
the Bishop, Messer Jacopo Vaimucci, of Cortona: in this 
picture is the Ahrgin, with Sant’ Onofrio, Sant’ Ercolano, 
San Giovanni Battista, and San Stefano: there is also an 
exceedingly beautil’iil angd tuning a lute.i In the church 
of San Francesco, in Volterra, this nxaster painted a fresco, 
representing the Circumcision of Christ this also is con- 
sidered a wonderfully beautiful picture, but the Child having 
been injured by the damp, was repaired by Sodoma, whereby 
the beauty was much diminished. And, of a truth, it would 
often be much better to retain the works of excellent masters, 
though half spoiled, than suffer them to be retouched by less 
capable artists. In the same city Luca Signorelli painted a 
picture in tempera, for the church of Sant’ Agostmo, and 
covered the predclla with small figures representing the 
Crucifixion of Christ : this woik has ever been considered 
to be one of extraordinary beauty.§ At Monto-a-Sauta Maria 

* Tins wmk also lias been lost in the mutations of the builcling. The 
predella had disappeared as oaib as 1771. 

f Still in the c*vthedial, on the altar of the Oratory of Sanf Onofrio.— 
Ed Flat , in;;2 w. 

J This ink IS still to be seen at the former “Confraternity of the Holy 
Name of Jesus.” — 

§ This work is no longer in the chinch of St. Agostmo, but there i* an 
Aununeialion by this master in the cathedral ; m the monastery of Sant* 
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he piiintod a pu-tuic, also in tempera, of the Dead Chris^ 
and at Chtta di a Nativity of the Saviour, for Sau 

FzMiieesco,'^ A\ith another in San Doinenieo, tlu‘ subject of 
which is San Scbastiano.f At Cortona, his native city, this 
master painted a Dead Christ, in the chiireh of Santa INIarahc* 
rita, '\vliich hehmg.s to the IhirefoDled Friars ; it is aecuu'nted 
one of his Lest ^Norks.:j: In the same city he paiutcal three 
pictures for the Society of elcsus ; of those that which is 
placed at tlie high altar ih most admirable ; the subjci't is the 
Saviour, who administers the sacrament to tlie aiiostles, 
when Judas places the host in the money-iiag.^ In tlie 
Capitular Church, which is now called tlie Episcopate, 
our artist painted certain Prophets of the natural size, in 
fresco, fur the chapel of the Saci'ument : around the taber- 
nacle, moreover, are numerous Angels erecting a pavilion, 
and on each side are figui'es, one of St, Jeronu^ the other 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. For the high altar of the same 
church lie painted a most beautiful Assumption on panel, 
and the designs for the pictures in the principal wdndow of 
the church were prepared by his liandj the cartoons of 
Signorelli being executed by Sta-gio Sassoh, of Arezzo. 
At Castiglione, in the territory of Arezzo, Luca Signorelli 
painted a Dead Christ, with the Maries, over the chapel 
of the Sacrament, and in San Francesco at Lueignano he 
decorated the folding doors of a press, wherein there is 
deposited a bianch of coral, on the summit of wduch is formed 
a cross, At Siena he painted a picture for the chapel of 
San Cristofano, in the church of St Agoslino, whereiu are 


Andrea, without the Selci Gate, there is a Crucifixion, also by his hand.*— 
JSd 

This picture was carried oif during the French invasion, nor can its 
present locakty he ascertained. — Ibid, 

t The St Sebastian is still in the Brozzi chapel, now called that of 
Bourhon del J\Ionte. Othei works of the master are also still at CiLta di 
Castello.— See Marintti, Xudleie Faiuginr^hc , p. 274. 

X Now in the choir of the cathedral, it hears- the following inscription.— 
Lucas Egidii Signoielli Cortonensis, mdh.” 

§ There are now but two of these pictures iu the church of Gesfi. The 
Nativity of Christ, and a conception of the Virgin : the Communion of 
Apostles is in the choir of the cathedial Lanzi also considers the latit^ 
mentioned painting one of the best works of the master..-- See Hutot% qt 
Fcuntin^^ vol. i. p.. 91, 
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^rtain saints, in tlie midst of whom is a figure of San 
Cristofnno in relief ' 

From Siena, Luca Signorelli repaired to Florence for the 
purpost', of hehuUling the wo'rks of the living” masters, as well 
ns those of the departed : he there depicted nude figures of 
tlie Grods, on canvas, for Lorenzo de’ Medici, a work which 
was highly extolled, j and a picture of Our Lady, with two 
prophets, small figures in tevretta. This is now at Gastello, 
•a villa heloiigiug to the Signor Duke Cosimo4 Both of 
these woiks he presented to the above-named Lorenzo, who 
ne,ver sulfered liimself to be surpassed in liberality and 
generosity by any man. This master likewise painted a 
round picture of Our Lady, which is in the Audience- 
Chamber bebnging to the Chiefs of the Guelphic Council, 
and is exceedingly beautiful § At Chiusuri, in the territory 
of Siena, one of the principal abodes of the Monks of Monte 
Oliveto, Luca painted eleven hibtorical scenes on one side of 
the cloister, representing therein events from the life of vSan 
Benedetto. || From Cortona our artist sent certain of his 
works to. Mon>tepulciauo,1[ an<f to Foiano he sent an altar- 
piece, which is now on the high altar of the Capitular 
church : other pictures were, in like manner, sent to other 
places in the Valdichiana. In the Madonna of Orvieto, which 
is the principal church of that city, Luca Signorelli finished 
the chapel which had been commenced by Fra Giovanni da 


* This picture la no longer to be seen in Sant^ Agostiiio. Other works of 
this master are described by Della Valle (in a note to the Sienese edition of 
Vasari) as painted by Luca Signorelli, in the Palace of Paiidolfo Petrucci, 
lord of Siena, but all have unhappily perished. They are alluded to by 
Vasari himself m the life of Genga, which follows. — See also the Lt'fiere 
Sane^e of Della Valle. 

t Of this picture no authentic information; can- be obtained* * * § 

+ Now in the Florentine Gallery. 

§ Also m the Florentine Gallery, and near that jiuat mentioned (iu the 
eastern corridor namely)- 

II For details respecting the frescoes of Chiusiiri, which consist of thirty 
pictures, sec Rumohr, ItaH. Forsch,^ vol. m p ^117. Nine ordy of thesfl 
paintings are by SignorellL, 

^ In the small room of the Tuscan school in the Florentine Gadeiy, 
there is a predella by Signorelli, which came from the church of Santa 
Lucia in Montepulciano, three separate scenes are represented thereon, 
the figures being small; an Annunciation namely, an Adoration of tha 
Shcplierds, and the Olfenng. of the 
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Fiesole. He there represcnteLl scenes descriptive of the 
Last Judgment, with mo^t singular and fanciful iinxmtion. 
Angels, demons, earthquakes, ruins, fires, miiacles of Anti 
Christ, and many other objects of similar kind, are depicted 
in this \^ork, with nude forms, varied foresliortcniiigs, and 
many beautiful hgures, the master having imagined to him- 
self all that shall go to make up the terrors of that last ami 
tremendous clay. By this performance the artist enlightened 
the minds of all who came after him, for whom he has, 
indeed, greatly diminished the dilhcLilties attendant on that 
mode of representation : nor am I surjirised that tlu' works 
of Luca were ever highly extolled by Michelagnolo, or that 
for his divine work of the Last Judgment, painted in the 
chapel (Sistinc), he should have courteously availed himself, 
to a certain extent, of the inventions of that artist, us, for 
example, in the angels and demons, in the divisions of the 
heavens, and some other parts, wherein Michelagnolo 
imitated the mode of treatment adopted by Luca, as may be 
Been by every one.* * * § 

In the work here alluded to are numerous portraits of the 
friends of Luca, as also his own: among others are those ot 
Niccolb, Paolo, and Vitellozzo Vitelli,^ Giovan-Paolo and 
Orazio Baglioni, and many others, whose names are not 
known. In Santa Maria di Loretto, Signorelli painted cer- 
tain fiescoes in the Sacristy, the Four Evangelists naiucdy, 
with the Four Doctors, and other Saints, all very beauLitul .J 
for this work he was most liberally remunerated by Pope 
Sixtus. § 

It is related of Luca Signorelli that he had a son killed in 
Cortona, a youth of singular beauty in face and person, 
whom he had tenderly loved. In his deep grief, tlie father 
caused his child to be despoiled of liis clothing, and, with 

• For defc'tuls respecting this work, see Della Valle, Stona lUl Dmmo 
d* Orvieto, Rome, 1751* 

f According to Manm, whose opinion is supported by Bottiii, this la 
the poitiait of the Maichcse di Sant’ Angiolo and Duke ot hravina, a 
renowned captain of those times — AJri. Flor,, 

t Vasan has previously described these woikh as commenced by Piero 
della Francesca and Domenico Vcnuiano, and finished onl) by Luca 
Signorelli — Ibid 

§ The work is no longer visible, the ceiling was painted at a later pewtwj 
by Ponioraiicio.^ — Lndrjig Sehortu 
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e^ttraordinary constancy of soul, uttering no complaint and 
shedding no tear, lie painted the portrait of his dead child, 
to the end that he might still have the power of contemplat- 
ing, by means of the work of his own hands, that which 
nature had given him, but which an adverse fortune had 
taken away. 

Being invited by Pope Sixtus to work in the chapel of his 
palace in competition with the numerous masters occupied 
there, Luca painted two pictures in that place accordingly, 
and these, even among so many, are considered the best ; the 
first represents the Parting Bequest of Moses to the Hebrew 
people, after he had obtained a view of the promised land ,• 
the second exhibits the Death of that Lawgiver. 

Finally, having executed works for almost all the princes 
of Italy, and having become old, Luca Signorelh returned to 
Cortona, where, in his last years, he worked fur his pleasure, 
rather than from any other motive, and because, having ever 
been accustomed to labour, he could not prevail on himself 
to live in idleness. In this his old age then he painted a 
picture for the Nuns of Santa Marghercta, in Arezzo,! and 
one for the brotherhood of San Girolamo, the last being 
partly at the cost of Messer Niccolo Gamurriiii, doctor of 
laws and auditor of the Euota, whose portrait, taken from 
the life, is in the picture ; he is kneeling before the Madonna, 
to whose protection he is recommended by San Niccolo, who 
is also depicted in the same painting. In the same work are 
figures of San Donato and San Stefano, with that of San 
G-irolamo (St. Jerome) undraped, beneath ; there is likewise 
a figure of David, singing to a Psaltery, with two Prophets, 
who are seen, by the written scrolls which they hold in their 
hands, to he engaged in a conference on the conception of 
the Virgin. This work was transported from Cortona to 
Arezzo by the members of that brotherhood, who bore it on 


* Tlie events here described are both m one pictuie. Foi a further de- 
scription of tins, as well as of another omitted by Vasari, ami representing 
tailier events in the journeying of Moses towards the promi-^-ed Land, see 
riatner and Bunsen, Be^chreihung der Stadt Bom, 

t This picture had suffered restoration when the Florentine edition of 
Vjisan of 177*2 appeared, but was at that time still to be seen ova the high 
altar of Santa Margheieta . — Get man Tramlaiion of Vasan* 

VOL. U A A 
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tbeir slioulrlers from the first-named city to tlie last, when 
Luca also, old as he was, det(‘rmined on repairing to Arezzo, 

' to see the picture iu its place, and also that he inij^ht visit 
his kindred and friends. During his stay in Arezzo his 
abode was in the Casa Vasari,” where I was then a little 
child of eight years old, and I remember tluit the good old 
man, who was exceedingly courteous and agrc'cahle, having 
heard fioai the master who was teaching me my first lessons, 
that I attended to nothing in school hut drawing figures, 
turned round to Antonio, my father, and said to him, 
“Antonio, let little George (Georgino) by all means h'arn to 
draw, that he may not degenerate, for even though he should 
hereafter devote himself to learning, yet the knowledge of 
design, if not profitable, cannot fail to be honourable and ad- 
vantageous.” Then turning to me, who was standing im- 
mediately before him, be said, “ Study well, little kinsman ” 
He said many other things respecting me, which I refrain 
from repeating, because I know that I have bt'cn far from 
justifying the opinion which that good old man had of me. 
Being told that I suffered, as was the case at that age, so 
severely from bleeding at the nose, as sometimes to be left 
fainting and half dead thereby, he bound a jasper round my 
neck with his own hand, and with infinite tenderness : this 
recollection of Luca will never depart while I live.* Having 
placed his picture in its destined position, Luca returned to 
Coi*tona, being accompanied to a considerable distance on 
his road by many of the citizens, as well as by his friends 
and relations, and this was an honour well merited by the 
excellences and endowments of this master, who always 
lived rather in the manner of a noble and a genthmian than 
in that of a painter. 

About the same time Silvio Passerini, Cardinal of Cor- 
tona, had built a palace about half a mile distant frem the 
city, after the design of the painter, Benedetto Caporali of 

* Bottari expresses snipnao that Vasari has aot Tnoiitinnctl a son of Luca 
Signorelli, who devoted himself to painting, but did not obtain high fame. 
He had a brother also, named Ventura, who was the father of Francesca 
Signorelli, of whom there is a short notice in Lanzi, who alludes in terms ol 
copimendation to a picture by his hand, painted for the Council- Houj» 9? 
Oartonft m 1520,-^See Bistor^, voh i. p. ICS. 
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Perugia, Trho took great delight in architecture, and had 
'written a commentary on Yitruvius hut a short time before."^ 
This palace the cardinal determined to have amply decorated 
with paintings, wherefore Benedetto] set himself to work, 
and being assisted by Maso Papacello, of Cortona, who was 
his disciple, and had studied under Giulio Romano likewise, as 
will be related hereafter ; and by Tommaso,$ as well as other 
disciples and workmen, he did not cease until he had painted 
almost the whole of the building in fresco. But the Cardinal 
desired to have a picture from the hand of Luca also, where- 
upon the latter, although very old and afflicted with palsy, 
depicted the Baptism of Christ by St. John, in fresco, on the 
wall of the palace chapel, on that side namely whereon the 
altar stands ; but he could not entirely finish it, seeing that 
wliile still working at this picture he died, having attained 
the eighty-second year of his age. 

Luca Signorelli was a man of the most upright life, sin- 
cere in all things, affectionate to his fi lends,' mild and 
amiable in his dealings with all, most especially courteous to 
every one who desired his works, and very efficient as well 
as kind in the instruction of Ins disciples § lie lived ver} 
splendidly, took much pleasure in clothing himself in hand- 
some vestments, II and was always held in the highest esteem 
foY his many good qualities, both in his own country and in 
others. 

And now, with the close of this master s life, which took 
place in 1521, we will bring this second part of our work to 
an end, terminating with Luca, as the master who, in the 
fundamental principles of design, more especially in the nude 
form, and by the grace of his inventions, as well as the dis- 

* Cardinal Passenni died in 1529, and the translation of Yitiuvius hy 
Caporah did not appear till 1536, but Vasari may have known that the 
work existed in MS. at the time he names. — JEd. Floi., 1832-8. 

f The name of this artist was not Benedetto, but Gio. Battista. — Xlid, 

j Toinmaso Bernabei — Bottari, 

§ The most distinguished of these were, the above-named Tommaso 
d* * * § Arcangelo Bernabei of Cortona, by whom there is a mural painting in 
the Academxa Btrusca of that city; andTurpmo Zaccagna, also ofCortmm, 
one of whose works la still there, in the church of St. Angelo di Candak-na 
namely. 

11 In the first edition of Vasari' we have, **h;e lived splendidly, and alwayf 
dressed in silk,** 
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position of tlie events lie depicted, laid open to all succeeding 
artists the path to the iiltiuuite perfection of art, that pci'foo- 
tion, to the highest sumiiut of which tho^e who followed 
him, and of whom we arc lienceibiward to speak, were 
afterwards enabled to attain,'^ 

* In tho Impcriiil and Royal Gallery of Vienna there ia a Nativity ol 
Chi ibt by Luca Si^^norelli, with anothei in two compartments in that of 
lieihn. Thoie is also a Pieta by this master m the Spada Palace in Rome, 
Sc^orn, 
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Truly important was the progress towards perfection which 
was secured to the arts of painting, sculpture, and architecture, 
by means of the excellent masters whose works we have 
described in the second part of these Lives. Rule, order, 
proportion, design, and manner, have all been added by them 
to the characteristics exhibited by those of the first period, 
if not in the utmost perfection, yet making so near an 
approach to the truth, that the masters of the third period, 
of which we are henceforward to treat, have been enabled, 
by the light tlius afforded them, to reach that summit which 
the best and most renowned of modern works prove them to 
have attained 

But to the end that the character of the amelioration 
effected by the above-mentioned artists, the masters of the 
second period, namely, may be more clearly understood, it 
may not be out of place to describe, in few words, the 
five distinctive properties, or cnaracteristics, which I have 
just enumerated, and briefly to declare the origin of that 
truly good manner, which, surpassing that of the older 
period, has contributed to render the modern era so glorious. 
To begin with the first-mentioned, therefore : t the Rule in 

• Bottaxi, in his first edition of our author (Rome, 1759), has displaced 
this introduction simply for the purpose of equffizmg the form of his woik, 
but he has thereby deprived it of a portion of its significance and propnet}, 
since Vasari diTides his work into three parts, to each of which he has pic- 
fixed Its appropriate introduction. In the first of these Frosmia, for ex- 
aniple, he treats of the revival of art fiom Cimabiie to Masaccio and his 
contemporaries ; in the second, of its development from Masaccio to Luca 
Signoielli; and in the third, he finally describes the period of that high 
cultivation and triumphant reign of art, which from the time of Leonaido 
da Vmci to the middle of the sixteenth century, was rendered memorable 
by the production of the most valuable works whereby the domain of the 
arts has yet been enriched. 

f The following definitions are far from possessing the clearness and 
precision that might be desired, but the student of art will know how to 
supply all the deficiencies of our author; and the reader who may desiie 
to be further enlightened, will find ample materials, in the rich variety of 
authors who have treated the subject, for the rectifications that cannot her® 
find place. 
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aroliil^cturc was tlio process of nieasiirinn; works of 
auil oonsiclerin<]j the plans and ‘>rt)un(l-woi'k of t'diiiet s 

in tlie construction of modern buildings. Order ^\a^ the 
division of one mode lioni another, to the end that each 
might ha\e the parts appi'upriato to itself, and that tlu^ 
Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, and Tuscan might no longer be 
mingled and inlercdiangotl Proportion was the iiniverstil 
law piovailing in architecture as in sculpture, which de- 
manded that all bodies should be exact and correct in form 
with all the members justly and duly organized : this was 
equally enforced in painting. Design was the imitation of 
the most beautiful parts of nature in all figures, whotlnu' 
sculptured or painted, and this requires that the hand and 
mind of the artist should be capable of reproducing, with the 
utmost truth and exactitude, on paper, panel, or sueli other 
level surface as may be used, whatever the eye beholds — a 
I'emark that also applies to works of relief in sculpture. 
Finally, Manner attained its highest perfection from the 
practice of frequently copying the most beautiful objects, 
and of afterwards combining the most perfect, whether th^, 
hand, head, torso, or leg, and joining them together to make 
one figure, invested with every beauty in its highest perfec- 
tion : to do this in every figure for all the works executed, 
is what is called fine manner.* These things neither Giotto, 
nor any other of the early masters, treated of in the first 
jieiiod, had done, although they had discovered the sources 
of all the difficulties in art, and even attained to a superficial 
knowledge thereof: thus their drawing was more correct, 
and made a closer approach to nature than had previously 
been seen ; they displayed more harmony in colouring, and 
a better disposition of their figures in historical composition, 
with many other qualities of which we have sufficiently dis- 
coursed, The masters of the second pcidod, although they 
effected very important ameliorations in art, as to all the 
characteristics described above, were yet not so far advanced 
as to be capable of conducting it to its ultimate perfection ; 
there was yet wanting to their rule a certain freedom which, 

^ The dangers incident to this mode of seeking the attainment of “ fine 
manner,” are too obnouB to need mention here, even could the enumeiBr 
tion of them find place within the nanow limits assigned to a note* 
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without being exactly of the rule is directed by the rule, and 
is capable of existing without causing confusion or disturbing 
the order, which last demanded a rich variety in invention, 
ever ready for all points, with a certain percei)tion of beauty, 
even in the most trifling accessories, which amply secures 
the order and adds a higher degree of ornament. In propor- 
tion, there was still wanting that rectitude of judgment 
which, without measurement, should give to eveiy figure, 
in its due relation, a grace exceeding measurement. In 
drawing, the highest eminence had not been attained ; for 
although the arm was made round and the leg straight, there 
was yet not that judicious treatment of the muscles, nor that 
graceful facility, which holds the medium between suffering 
them to be seen but not displaying them, which is apparent 
in the life : the masters, on the contrary, had, in this respect, 
something crude and excoriated in their practice, producing 
an effect that was displeasing to the eye and which gave 
hardness to the manner. This last wanted the grace which 
imparts lightness and softness to all forms, more particularly 
to those of women and children, which should he represented 
with as much truth to nature as those of men, but with a round- 
ness and fulness, never bordeiing on coaiseness, as may some- 
times happen in nature, but which in the drawing should be 
rehned and ennobled by the judgment of the artist. Variety 
and beauty in the vestments were also wanting, with many 
other rich and multiform fancies. The charm of colouring, 
namely, the diversity of buildings, the distance and changeful 
character of landscape ; for although many did begin — as, 
Ibr example, Andrea Verrocchio, Antonio del Pollaiuolo, 
and many still later — to give more study to their figures, to 
improve the drawing, and to increase their similitude to 
nature ; they had, nevertheless, not succeeded fully, although 
they had attained to greater firmness, and were proceeding 
in a diiection tending towards the right path. That thi' 
hist assertion is true may be seen even by a comparison with 
the antique, as is proved by the figure of Martsyas, of which 
Andrea Verrocchio'' executed the legs and arms for the 
palace of the Medici, in Florence : but there is still wanting 
a (Kurtain delicacy of finish, and that ultimate charm of 


* See his life, p 256, 
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perfection in the feet, liiinds, hair, and beard, wliieli alori<0 
can fully satusty the culti\at(Hl judgment and the rediuH] 
taste of the inaster in art: I'vi'u tlioiyu'h tin* limbs are, upon 
the whole, in just ace()rd with th(‘ pari of the antupie statue 
still remaminfj^, and althouji:li llieic is witliout doubt a certain 
liarinony in the pruj>oi tions. 

Had these masters attained to that niiiinteness of rnn'‘h 
wliieli cniistitLiles the perfeetion and bloain of art, tiuy 
would also have displayed power and boldness in thi'ir 
works, when the result would have luaai a lijj;htuess, lu'auty, 
and ^race which are not now to lie found, althoiye^h we per- 
ceive proofs of diligent endeavour, but which are, lUMt'rtlie- 
less, always secured to beautil'iil ligures by the highest (dforts 
of art, whetluu' in sculpture or painting. Nor eoiild this last 
peifection — this certain somewhat thus wanting — be retulily 
obtained, seeing that, from much study, tlie manner (h‘ri\('s 
a sort of dryness, when it is from study alone that men are 
labouring to force that highest finish. Ilutto those wlio came 
after, success was rendered possible, fi'om the time when they 
beheld those works of ancient art, which Pliny eniunerales 
as among the most justly celebrated drawn forth from the 
recesses of the earth for their benefit. The Laocoon namely, 
the Hercules, the mighty Torso of the Belvedere, with the 
Venus, the Cleopatia, the Apollo, and many others, in wliich 
softness and power are alike visible, which disjilay round- 
ness and fulness justly res tiained, and vvdiich, reproducing the 
most perfect beauty of nature, with attitudes and movements 
wholly free from distortion, but turning or bending gracefully 
m certain parts, exhibit everywhere the flexibility and ease 
of nature, with the most attractive grace. These statues 
caused the disappearance of that hard, dry sharpness of manmu' 
which had been still left in art, by the too anxious study of 
Piero della Francesco, Lazzaro Vasari, Alesso Baldovinelti, 
Andrea dal Caatagno, Pesello, Ercole Ferrarese, (Jiovan 
Bellini, Cosimo Roselli, the Abbot of San Clemente, Donumicu 
Gliirlandajo, Sandro Botticelli, Ancbea Mantegna,'*' Fili])po 
Lippi, and Luca Signorelli. 

* i^rct Filippo Lippi An Italian commentator, ivno is reptMted hy tho 
German editor, remarks that Vasari has Ibr^mtton to mention Mn&iccio,nnd 
exclams, “Woe to him, if Masaccio had not been a TuacunI” But may 
not this omissioti bo intcntioiidl un the part ot Vaaan, who may thua have 
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I'he^e masters had laboured by unremitting effort to 
produce the impossible in art, more especially in foreshort- 
enings or in objects displeasing to the sight, and which, as 
they were diilicult in the execution, so arc they unattractive 
to those who behold them. It is true that the greater part 
of their works were well drawn and free from errors, but 
there were wanting to them that certainty and linnness of 
handling, that liarmuny in the colouring, which may be pez- 
ceived in the works of Francia, of llologiia, and of Ihctro 
renigino, but are never to be found in those of which we 
have now been speaking. When the last-mentioned masters 
commenced this new treatment, people rushed like madmen 
to behold that unwonted and life-like beauty, believing then 
that it ivould be absolutely impossible ever to do better ; but 
the error of this judgment was clearly demonstrated soon 
after by the works of Leonardo da Yinci, with whom began 
that third manner, which we will agree to call the modem; 
for, in addition to the power and boldness of his drawing, and 
to say nothing of the exactitude with which he copied the 
most minute particulars of nature exactly as they are, he 
displays perfect rale, improved order, correct proportion, 
just design, and a most divine grace ; abounding in resource, 
and dce])ly \crscd in art, lie may be truly said to have im- 
parted to his hgures, not beauty only, but life and move- 
ment. 

After Leonardo there followed, even though somewhat 
distantly, Giorgione da Castel Franco, whose pictures are 
painted with much delicacy, and who gave extreme force 
and animation to his works by a certain depth of shadow, 
very judiciously managed ; nor are the works of Fra Barto- 
lommeo di San Marco less worthy of commendation, for the 
force, relief, and softness imparted to them by the master. 
But above all is to be distinguished the most graceful 
Kaifaello da Urbino, who, examining and studying the 
works both of the earlier and later masters, took from all 
their best qualities, and, uniting these, enriched the domam 

proposed to exempt Masaccio from the partial censure under which lie is 
plcicinp; the earlier masters generally, when compaimg them with those oi 
tne third period, however appiovingly he may have spoken of each ndivi* 
dually in his own point of time 3 
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of art with paintings of tliat faultless perfection anciently 
exhibited by the figure^ of Apelles and Zeuxis ; nay, we 
might even say more ptu'chano^, could the works of Rallaello 
be compared or placed together with any by those mastm-s 
nature hersedf was surpassed by the coh)urs of Uaphaef and 
Lis invention was si> easy and original, that the historical 
pieces of lus coiuposition are similar to legible writings, as 
all may perci‘ivi‘ who examine them : in his works, the 
buildnn>s, ^vith their sites and all surrounding tlu-nu are as 
the places themselves, and whether treating our own pc'ople 
or strangers, the features, dresses, and evtu-y other ])l‘cii- 
liarity w<‘re at phaisnre represented, with ecpial case. To 
the countenances of his figures Raphael imparted the most 
perfect grace and trutli; to tlie young as to the old, to men 
as to women; each and all have their appropriate cliaraetin-, 
for the modest he reserved an expression of modesty, to the 
licentious he imparted a look of licentiousness ; his cliildroii 
charm us, now by the exquisite beauty of the eyes and ex- 
pression, now by the spirit of their movement and the grace 
of their attitudes ; his draperies are neitlier too rich and 
ample, nor too simple and meagre in their folds, still less are 
they complicated or confused, but all are so arranged and 
ordered in such a manner, that they appear to be indeed 
what they represent. 

In the same manner, but softer in colouring and evincing 
less force, there follo^wed Andrea del Sarto, who may be said 
to have been remarkable, were it only because his works 
were free from errors. It would be easy to describe tlio 
charming vivacity imparted to his paintings by Antonio 
Correggio ; this master painted the hair of his figures in a 
manner altogether peculiar, separating the waves or tresses, 
not in the laboured, sharp, and dry maimer practised before 
his time, but with a feathery softness, permitting each haii, 
in the light and easily flowing masses, to be distinguished, 
while the whole has a golden lustre, more beautiful than that 
of life itself, insomuch that the reality is surpassed by his 
colours. 

Similar effects were produced by Francesco Mai'yola, of 
Parma (Parmigianino), who was superior eviai to Correggio, 
in many respects excelling him m grace^ in profusion 0/ 
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srnament, uad in hoauty of maninn*;^ tins may be seen iu 
many of his pictures, whi'rein the countenance^ smile, as in 
nature, Mdiile the eyes look foitli with the most lile-like ani- 
niation, or in other cases wherein tlie spectator perceives the 
pulses actually beating, accordingly as it pleased the pencil of 
the artist to portiay them. 

But whoever shall examine the mural paintings of Poli- 
doro and IMatuiino, will see figures in such attitudes as it 
would seem alnmst impossible to represent, and will inquire, 
with amazenumt, how they have found means, not to describe 
in discourse, which might easily be done, but to d<‘pict with 
the pencil, all the extraordinary circumstances exhibited by 
them with so much facility; nor can we sulficiently marvel at 
the skill and dexterity with which they have represented the 
deeds of the Eomans, as they really happened. 

l\lany others have there been who have given life to the 
figures depicted by them, but are now themselves numbered 
with the dead, as for example, II Rosso, Fra Sebastiano, 
Giulio Romano, and Perin del Vaga; of living aitists, who are 
rendering themselves most widely known by their own acts, 
it needs not that I should now speak, but a fact which be- 
longs to the universal history of our art may be here men- 
tioned, namely, that the masters have now brought it to a 
degree of perfection which renders it possible for him who 
possesses design, invention, and colouring, to produce six 
pictures in one year, whereas formerly those earlier masters 
of our art, could produce one picture only in six years ; to 
the truth of this I can bear indubitable testimony, both from 
what I have seen and from what I have done,t while the 
paintings are nearer to perfection, and more highly finished, 
than were formerly those of the most distinguished masters. 

But he who bears the palm from all, whether of the living 
or the dead ; he who transcends and eclipses every other, is 
the divine hlichelagnolo Euonarotti, who takes the first 
place, not in one of these arts only, but in all three. This 

* This judgment will not be approved by all readers, since Parmigianino, 
while seeking to surpass Correggio in grace, not unfrequently falls into 
affectation. — Ed. >Vor, 1832-8. 

f It is precisely this rapidity of production that was the misfortune OJ 
Vaeara and of hia contemporaries. — 
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inn,HtiT HurpnsveH aiul excels not on]^’' nil those who 

luue w{‘ll liigh surparfsed nature lu^rst'H’, hut, t'veii nil the 
luo^t funums masters of antiquity, who did, hevoiul all doubt, 
\ampiish her mo^t jrloriously : he alone has triumplied oviu' 
tin* latt;r as ONer the earlier, ami even over nature lu'rsidf, 
which one could scarcely imu<!^ine to be capable of exhibit in^ 
any thinjr. houevcT extraordinary, luuvever dilUeult, that he 
would not, by the force of his most divine j2^eiiius, and by tlic 
power of lus art, design, judgment, diligiuiee, and grace, 
very far surpas^ and excel nor does this remark apply to 
painting ami the use of colours only, wlnu’ein are, m^verthe- 
iess, comprised all corporeal forms, all bodu*.^, direct or 
curved, palpable or impalpable, visible or invisible, but to 
the exceeding rouudness and relief of his statues also. Fos- 
tered by the power of Ids art, and cultivated by his labours; 
the beautiful and fruitful plant has already put forth many 
and most noble branches, which have not only filled the 
world with the moat delicious fruits, in unwonted profusion, 
but have also brought these three noble arts to so admirable 
a degree of perfection, that we may safely affirm the statues 
of this master to be, in all their parts, more beautiful than 
the antique, j" If the heads, hands, arms, or feet of the one 
be placed in comparison with those of the other, there will 
be found in those of the modern a more exact rectitude of 
principle, a grace more entirely graceful, a much more abso- 
lute perfection, in short, while there is also in the mannei, 
a certain facility iu tlie conquering of difficulties, than 
which it is impossible even to imagine any thing better; and 
what is here said applies equally to his paintings, for if it 
were possible to place these face to face with those of the 
most famous Greeks and Romans, thus brought into com- 
parison, they would still further increase in value, and be 

* Gr.ice,” remarks an Italian commentator, by common consent 
admitted to be not among the qualities for winch the winks of lUionurroti 
aie appieciatcd.” The Ueiman translator icpc<it8 this observe, ition, hut nei- 
ther enters a protest against the Gxtravag.'mce of our authoi’s assertion that 
ibcbael Angelo “ veiy far suriiasscs” the perfection of nature. 

f The enthusiasm of Vasari for Ins master is declaied by mine than 
one of bis commentators to have hcic led him into an erroi of judgnii^nt 
ne well aa into the confusion of figuies perceiitible in his style. 
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CfiteGmeil to surpass those of the anei^^nts in as great a degiee 
as his seulptures excel all the auti((ue.‘^ 

15 lit it’ the most renowninl masters of ohl times, who, 
stimuhitinl as they were by excessive n'wards, produced their 
works amidst all the delighLs that fortune can bi'stow, obtain 
so laige a share of our admiration, how miudi moic highly 
should W(' not (‘olehiate and extol even to tlic heavens, those 
most vondeiliil artists, who not only without reward, but in 
misiu'alile ])overty, bring forth fruits so precious ? It is 
tlimefore to be believed and may be ailirmed, that if, in this 
our day, the due rmiuuicratiou wore accorded to upriglit cifort, 
thoie \M)uhl he still greater and much better woiks executed 
than wt're ever produced by the ancients. But since artists 
have- now rather to combat with, and struggle against poverty, 
than to strive after, and labour for fame, so is their genius 
iiiiserahly crushed and buried, nor does this state of things 
permit them (reproach and slumc to those who could bring 
the lemt'dy, hut who give themselves no trouble concerning 
the mattiu*), to make thmr true value adequately known. 
15ut we have said enough on that subject, and it is time that 
nc return to the Lives, proposing to treat circumbtantially of 
all those who have performed celebrated works in the third 
inanner ; the first of wlioin was Leonardo da Vinci, with 
wiiom 'we will therefore begin. 

♦ On this passage Italian annotators make comments to the folloiving 
effect: — Among the high qualities which render the sculptured works ot 
Michael Angelo so admirable, we have to rcmaik the softness of the flesh, 
which IS .such, that one cannot but fancy tlie muscles of his figures ready to 
yield to the pressure of the hand. Fortius, for his knowledge of anatomy, 
for his energetic treatment, &c., the statues of Michael Angelo may be 
preferred to many of the antique, but Vasari declares them to be superior to 
all, and in all respects; and he has saidtoo much.'^ In the opinion conveyed 
by the last sentence we think our readers willfully concur. “ Messer Giorgio 
was a partizan,” as the same commentators further remark, and it is certain 
that the admiiable impaitiality usually displayed by him, but for which he 
has obtained so little credit from certain of his compatriots, has somewhat 
failed him here. The enthusiasm of the disciple lias for a moment ohsciued 
the vision of the ,iidge. 
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THE FLORENTINE PAINTER AND SCULPTOR, LEONARDO 
DA YINCI.’^ 

[uoEN 1452 — Dn3i) 1515.] 

The richest gifts arc occasionally seen to be showoroil, as by 
celestial inliueiice, on certain luiinan beings, nay, they some 
times supernaturally and marvellously congrt'gate in one solo 
person; beauty, grace, and talent being united in such a 
manner, that to whatever the man thus favoureil may turn 
himself, his every action is so divine as to leave all othei mt'ii 
far behind him, and raauifostly to prove that he has been 
specially endowed by the hand of God himself, and lias 
not obtained his pre-eminence by human teaching, or the 
power of mam This was seen and acknowledged by all men 
in the case of Leonardo da Vinci, in whom, to say nothing of 
his beauty of person, which yet was such that it has new er 
been sufficiently extolled, there was a gi*ace beyond expression 
which was rendered manifest without thought or effort in 
every act and deed, and who had besides so rare a gift of 
talent and ability, that to whatever subject he turned his 
attention, however difficult, he presently made himself 
absolute master of it. Extraordinary power was in his case 
conjoined with remarkable facility, a mind of regal boldness 
and magnanimous daring ; his gifts were such that the 
celebrity of his name extended most widely, and he was held 
in the highest estimation, not in his own time only, but also, 
and even to a greater extent, after his death, nay, tliis he has 
continued, and will continue to be by all succeeding ages. 

Truly admirable, indeed, and divinely endowed was Leo- 
nardo da Vinci ; this artist was the son of Ser Piero da Vinci;-* 
he would without doubt have made great progress in learn 

Vmci 13 a small castle in the lower Valdamo, lear the lake Fuceceliio, 
This life of Leonardo is one of the best that Vasari has written. Nor has 
any other wiiter conveyed so high an idea of this wonderful genius, as wo 
here receive from the simplicity and brevity of Vasari — JSd, Flor., 1 (132-5. 

f Leonardo, bom m 1452, and not earlier, as some of his biogiaphers 
assert him to have been. lie was the natural son of Scr Piero, notary to tho 
Signoria of Florence, but is believed to have been legitimucd by his father 
m his early youth. — See Notisne Storiche di Ltonajdo da Vinci, by Carlo 
Amoretti — Milan, 1804; see also Brown’s Life of Leonardo, &c. London, 
1828; and Gaye, Carieggio inediio d'Ariisii, vol. i,, wnere we havo docu< 
mentary evidence as to the period of bis birth, &c., <fcc. 
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and knowledge of tlic sciences, had he not been so V(‘r- 
satile and changeful, hut the instahihty of Ins character 
caused him to undertake many things which having com- 
menced he afterwards abandoned. In aiithmi'tic, lor example, 
he made such rapid progicss in the ^lu)rt time during which 
he gave his attention to it, that he often confoundtid the 
master who was teaching him, by the iieipetiial doubts be 
staited, and by the didicultj of the cpiestions he proposed, 
lie also commenced the study of music, and resolved to 
acquire the art of playing the lute, when, being by nature of 
an exalted imagination and full of the most graceful vivacity, 
he sang to that instrument most divinely, improvising at 
once the verses and the music. ‘ 

* Of Leonardo’s poetical compositions, the following; sonnet, preserved to 
us by the caie of Loimu/io, is the only specimen leniammg ; — 

Clu non piio quel che vuol, (lucl che pud voglia,* 

Che quel che non si pud lolle c \nlere 
Adunque saLr£;io 1’ uonio e da teiieio, 

Che da iiuol che non pud &ua \ogler toglia. 
reid che oumdiletto nostro e doglia 
Sta in si e no sajiei, voler, pntiTc; 

Aduiupio quel sol pud, ch(‘ col drnere 
Ne tivLc la lagion luor di sua sogliii. 

Ke sempre e da voler, quel che T uom pote. 
iSjiesso par dolec ([uel che toma aniaro. 

1‘iansi gia quel eh’ lo volsi, poi di’ io V ebbi, 

Adunque tu’ letter di queste note, 

S’ <a te vuoi csscr buono, e agh altn caro, 

Vogli sempre poter quel che tu debbi- 

Which may thus be rendered : — 

If what thou w'ould’st thou can’st not, then content thee 
To will as thou may'ht act It is but folly 
To will what cannot he. Soon leains the wise 
To wrest his will from bootless wishes fiec. 

Our bliss and woe depend alike on knowledge 
Of what wc should do, and, that knoira, to do it. 

But lie alone shall compass thus who never 
Doth w'aip his will when right belore him standB, 

All he can do, man may not safely wall. 

Oft seemeth sw'ect wdiat soon to bitter turns. 

How have I wept of some fond wish possessed ! 

Thou, therefoie, reader of these lines, would’at thou 
Count with the good, and to the good be dear I 
Will only to be potent for the right. 
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liut, tliongli dividing his attention among pursuits sii 
varied, lie never abandoned his drawing, and employed him- 
selt'much in works of relief, that being the occupation which 
atti acted him more than any other. IIis father, St'r Pi(‘rt>, 
observing this, and coiibidering the extraordinary eharact(‘r 
of his son’s genius, one day took some of his drawings and 
showed them to Andrea del Yerrocchio, who was a very 
intimate friend of liis, begging him earnestly to tell him 
whether he thought that Leonaido would be likely to seeure 
success if he devoted himself to the arts of design. Andrea 
Verrocchio was amazed as he beheld the lemaikahle com- 
mencement made by Leonardo, and advised Ser Ihero to see 
that he attached himself to that calling, whcreiijion the latter 
took his measures accordingly, and sent Leonardo to study in 
the boltega or workshop of Andrea. Tlutlier the boy 
resorted therefore, with the utmost readiness, and not only 
gave Ills attention to one branch of art, but to all the otliers, 
of which design made a portion. Endowed with such ad- 
mirable intelligence, and being also an excellent geonietiician, 
Leonardo not only worked in sculpture (having executed 
certain heads in terra-cotta, of women smiling, cvi^n in his first 
youth, which are now reproduced in gypsum, and also others 
of children which might be supposed to have proceeded from 
the hand of a master) ; but in architecture likewise he pre- 
pared various designs for ground-plans, and the construc- 
tion of entire buildings : he too it was who, though still but 
a youth, first suggested the formation of a canal from Pisa to 
Florence, by means of certain changes to be effeeted on the 
river Arno.* Leonardo likewise made designs for mills, 
fulling machines, and otlier engines, which were to be acted 
on by means of water ; but as he had resolved to make 
painting his profession, he gave the larger portion of time 
to drawing from nature. He sometimes formed models of 
different figures in clay, on which he would arrange frag- 
ments of soft drapery dipped in plaster ; from th(*sc lie 
would then set himself patiently to draw on very fine 
cambric or linen that had already been used and riaidercd 
smooth, these lie executed in black and white witli the point 

* This Tjaagtiificcnt work was executed about 200 years after, by 
oenzio Viyiani, a disciple of Galileo. — Botktn, 
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of tlie poll oil in a most atlmirable manner, as may be 
seen by certain specimens from liis own band wliicb I 
have in my book of drawings, lie drew on paper also witli 
so mu(‘li care and so perfectly, that no one has ever equalled 
him 111 this rest)ect: I ha\ e a head by him in cbiaro-scnro, 
wbieli is incomparably beautiful. Leonardo was indeed so 
imbiuMl with power and grace by the baud of God. and was 
endowed t\ith so marvellous a facility in reproducing Ins con 
ceptions, his memory also was always so ready and so eifieient 
in tlie service of his intellect, that in discourse he on all 
men by his reasonings, and confounded every antagonist, 
ho win er powerful, by the force of his arguments. 

Tills master was also frequently occupied with the construc- 
tion of models and the preparation of designs for the removal 
or the perforation of mountains, to the end that they might 
thus be easily passed fiom one plain to another. By means 
of levers, cranes, and screws, he likewise showed how gicat 
weights might bo raised oi drawn ; in ivlnit mannei poits 
and liavens might bo cleansed and bejit in oidiu*, and liov^ 
water might be obtaiiiinl fiom the lowest dec'ps. From specu- 
lations of this kind he nevei gave himself rest, and of the, 
results of these labours and meditations tliere avi^ munbea- 
Icss examples in drawings, c^c., dispersed among those 
^vho practise our ra’bs : 1 liave myself seen very mniiy of 
tlimii.^ Besides all tliis be wasted not a little time, to 
die degree of even designing a series of cords, curiously 
mterl wined, but of which any separate strand maybe di^- 
\ nguished Irom one end to the other, the whole forming a 

• A ccitnin pnition of ibosc, published at Milan in 17^4, lopi h- 
lislied at the sunie jilnce with notes, by V.ilhiuh, in IHJJO There nr,; 
thirteen folio vnlunies of Lconalrh)^s wntiii{j;s ami dniuint^s in the Ambrosi., 
Lihraiv (Milan), hut these weic taken to Pans; and one only, the Co ^/f 
Ai/uuiicOfV-^huh treats puiUMpally of meeliaiiies, has bt'en returned Th e- 
also have been puhlishtMl by (itiokimo iManteUi of Canobh) (Milan, 17'lo > 
Thcic IS a Rpeeiiiien of Leonaido’s 1\1S.S at llolkham, this is a small folio, 
with tlie title, Ltfji o oi ipinale d\ Kainra^ iXc , ike., it la wiitten finni nglit 
to left, as was the custom of Ijeonaido, and the text is illustiated bj ma'aiis 
of diawin^a there is liken an anen it copy of the same woik at 
Holkhuni. For many eiinous instances or the fact that this extraouliiiaiy 
genniH had made various discoveries and piodueed numeious inventauis in 
»eienee f?eiierally,and in physics more paiticulaily, some ot which ha^e been 
re-discoveied or rc-m vented during succeeding a^es, see A^roorettij 
mo^xe Storuhe, ^vitb the woiks of Gerb and Chamberluae, 

voE. n. « B 
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complote c'ircle : a very curiously ooinpllcati'tl and ovct'rd- 
(lilHcult t^pecimon of' tlu*st* coils may be siaai laiaiavcd ; 
in the midst of it aie the following ^^ord^: — lA'o/id/di/^ 
J'lnci Academia Anmng these minlcls and (lian\ inu.^ there 
is one, l)y means of whicli Leonardo orteu sought to ]n‘o\e to 
the cUirereiit citizens — many ol' them men of ^rcat diMNan- 
meiit — Avho then governed Florenec, tluit tlu' church iiT San 
Giovanni in tliat city taiuld he i\iHed, and placed biaieath 
it, ivithuut injury to the edilic(‘ . lu' supjiorted hw a^^ertions 
with reasons ^o persuasiM*, that \vhile he spolo^ the under- 
taking seemcal feasible, although every om* ol* hl^ hearers, 
when he had departed, could seii for himself that such a thing 
was impossible. In convm-satinn Leonardo wa-. imhanl so 
pleasing that he won the hearts of all lu‘ar(‘i>, and though 
possessing so small a iiatrimony only that it, might almost be, 
called nothing, while he yet workml very little, he still eon- 
stantly kept many servants and horses, taking (‘xtrnonhnary 
delight in the latter : he was indeed fond of all animals, evm’ 
treating tlieni with infinite kindness and considmation ; a 
proof of this it is related, that when he passed places when^ 
birds were sold, he would frequently take them from their 
cages, and having paid the price demanded for them by the 
sellers, would then let them hy into the air, thus n ‘spir- 
ing to them the liberty they had lost. Leonardo was^i^ 
all things so highly favoured by nature, that to whati'ver he( 
turned his thoughts, mind, and spirit, lie gave proof in all oy 
such admirable power and perfection, that whatever he dicjl 
bore an impress of harmony, truthfulness, goodness, swiM*t|- 
ness and grace, wherein no other man could ever equal lumi 
Leonardo, with his profound intelligence of art, coumieiici^il 
various undertakings, many of which he never complclial 
because it appeared to him that the hand could never givq 
its due perfection to the object or purpose which lie laid h\ 
Ins thoughts, or beheld in his imagiiiulioii ; scMung lliat in luai 
mind he frequently formed the idea of some dillicult ciiliT 
prise, so subtle and so wonderful that, by means of liauds, 
however excellent or able, the full reality could never bo 
worthily executed and entirely realized. IIis conci'pliouH 
w^ere varied to infinity; philosophizing over natural obj(‘cts; 
among others, he set himself to investigate the properties of 
plants, to make observations on the heavenly boilios> to follow 
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the movements of the planets, the variations of the moon, 
aiul tlie course of the sun. 

JlaMiig been placed then by Ser Piero in his cliildhood 
vith Andrea Verroccliio, as we have said, to learn the art of 
the painter, that master was engaged on a picture the subject 
of which was San Giovanm baptizing Jesus Christ j la this 
Leonardo painted an angel holding some vestments ; and 
although he was but a youth, he completed that figure in 
such a manner, that the angel of Leonardo was much better 
than the portion executed by liis master, which caused 
the latter never to touch colours more, ^ so much was he 
displeased to find that a mere child could do more than 
liiiuscll‘.| 

Leonardo received a commission to prepare the cartoon for 
the hangings of a door which was to he woven in silk and 
gold in Flandcis, thence to he despatched to the king of 
Portugal; the subject was the siu of our fust parents in 
Paiadise: here the artist depictcMl a meadow in chiaro-scuro, 
the high hglits bedng in white haul, displaying an immense 
variety of \(\getation and niiiuerous animals, respecting which 
it may W, liuly said, that for careful execution and fidelity 
to nature, they are such that there is no genius in the world, 
however God-like, which could produce similar objects with 
" equal tiuth. In the fig-tree, for example, the fuieshortening 
uf the leaves, and the disposition of the branches are executed 
with so much care, that one finds it difficult to conceive how 
any man could have so much patience ; there is besides a 
palm-tree, in which the roundness of the fan-like leaves is 
exhibited to such admirable perfection and with so much 
art, that nothing short of the genius and patience of Leonardo 
could have effected it : but the work for which the cartoon 
W'as prepared was never carried into execution, the drawiiig 
therefore remained in Florence, and is now in the fortunate 
house of the illustidous Ottaviano de’ Medici, to whom it was 
presented, no long time since, by the uncle of Leonardo. J 

* Tlie picture wheium Leon-irdo piimtcd the Angel is now at Florence 
in the Academy of Fine Aita. The figuie‘a of Andreii are without doubt 
haid and dry, while the Angel of Leonaido is full of life and expicbsiup 
■ — L. ii:>tho7n. 

f See anir, p. 255. 

t Of this cartoon iio authentic account can now he obtained, it is be 
to he lost, 

B 
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It 13 related tliat Sor Piero da Yinei, at his country 

house, Avas there visited by one of the peahunt.s on his estate^ 
who, having cut down a fig-ti’oe on his faiia, h.ul made a 
shield from part of it with his own hands, and tluui brought 
it to Ser Piero, begging that he would bc‘ phai.-ed to (‘ause 
the same to be painted for him in Florence Phis tlu^ lathT 
very willingly proniihed to do, the countryman having great 
skill in taking birds and in fishing, and being often very 
serviceable to Her Pieio in such matters. IIa\ing taken the 
shndil with him to Florence thendbre, without saying any 
thing to Leonardo as to whom it was for, Ih^ desired the 
latter to paint sninethmg upon it. Accordingly, he one day 
took it in hand, but finding it crooked, coarsii, and badly 
made, he straightened it at the fire, and giving it to a turner, 
it was brought back to him smooth and delicately roiindiMl, 
instead of the rude and shapeless form in wliieh Iu‘ had 
received it. He then covered it with gypsum, and having 
prepared it to his liking, he began to consider what he could 
paint upon it that might best and most tdrectually horrify 
whomsoever might approach it, producing the same efiect 
with that formerly attributed to the head of Medusa. For 
this purpose therefore, Leonardo carried to one of his rooms, 
into which no one but himself ever entered, a number -of 
lizards, hedgehogs, newts, serpents, dragou-llies. locust, 
bats, glo vV“Worms, and every other sort of strange animal of” 
similar kind on which be could lay his haiuls ; fiom tliisj 
assemblage, varioubly adapted and joined together, lie formcck 
a hideous and appalling monster, breathing poison and flamcsL 
and surrounded by an atmosphere of firc; thi.s he (cui'^ed uh 
issue from a dark and rifted rock, with poivson vi'ckiiig Iroun 
the cavernous throat, flames darting from the eyes, and* 
vapours rising from the nostrils in such sort that the r(‘,sulf\^ 
was indeed a most fearful and monstrous creatine : at this he | 
laboured until the odours arising from all 1hns(‘, di'ad animals | 
filled the room with a mortal fetor, to whiidi the zeal of 
Leonardo and the love which he bore to art rendenal him 
insensible or indifferent When this work, which mnther 
the countryman nor Scr Piero any longer inqninMl for, was 
completed, Leonardo went to his father and told liim tliat he 
might send for the shield at Ills earliest convenience, since 
so far as he was concerned, the work was finished ; Ser 
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Piero went accordingly one morning to tlie room for tlin 
eliield, and having knocked at the door, Leonardo opened it 
to him, telling him ne'^^ertlielebs to wait a little without, and 
having returned into the room he placed the shield on the 
easel, and shading the window so that the light falling on 
the painting was somewhat dimmed, he made Scr Piero step 
within to look at it But the latter, not expecting any such 
thing, drew back, startled at the first glance, not supposing 
that to be the shield, or believing the monster he beheld to 
be a painting, he tlicrefoie turned to rush out, but Leonardo 
withheld him, saying : — The shield will serve the puipose 
for which it has been executed, take it theiefure and carry 
it aivay, for this is the effect it was designed to produce. 
The work seemed something moie than wonderful to Scr 
Piero, and he highly commended the fanciful idea of Leo- 
nardo, but he afterwards silently bought fiom a mercliaiit 
another shield, whereon there was painted a heart tiansfixed 
with an arrow, and this he gave to the countryman, who 
considered himself obliged to him for it to the end of his hie. 
iSumc time after Ser Piero secretly sold the shield painted by 
Leonardo to certain mei chants for one hundred ducats, and 
it hibsequently fell into the hands of the Duke of Milan, sold 
tenfiim by the same merchants fur three hundred ducats.'’ 

■ No long time after Leonardo painted an admirable picture 
"Sbf Our Lady, which was greatly prized by Pope Clement 
VJI ; among the accessories of this work was a bottle filled 
with water in which some flowei's were placed, and not only 
were these flowers most vividly natural, but theiewere dew- 
drops on the leaves, which were so true to nature that they 
appeared to be the actual reahty.f For Antonio Segni who 
was his intimate friend, Leonardo dehueated on paper a 
Neptune in his chaiiot drawn by sea-liorses, and depicted 
ivith so much animation that he seems to he indeed alive ; 
the turbulent waves also, the various phantasms surrounding 
the chariot, with the monsters of the deep, the winds, and 
admirable heads of marine deities, all contribute to the beauty 
of the work, which was presented by Fabio Segni, the sou 

* All trace of this shield has been Flor, 

This IS believed to be the Madonna now m the Borghese Palace in 
Rome. The flask of water xs there, as described, with the flowers in 
Amoretti, itfmorje Stonche^ iScc., p. 160 , 
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oF Antonio, to IMesser Giovanni Gaddi, vitli the following' 
lined : — 

Ihn.rit Vi}(/ifuis Nvphirtinn, pifi.vft ,* 

Dum inrrri'} unf//AO/u /u j J/t rfi/ 1 t/z/os. 

JMciite qtiidcm vaft'n illiwi rofi.sptWil 
I'luciua (t6t oculi't , Jiurqua mncii voii 

Leonardo also had a fancy to paint tlu; liead of a ^Medirsa 
in oil, to ^^hleh he i^a\e a cirL'lft oftwiiiina sinpcnts 1*) way of 
head-dres.s; the most stianc^e ami extravnoant invciitinn that 
could possibly be coneeiMal . hut as this \\ as a woik mjuinn'^ 
time, so it happeiUMl to the Medusa as to so many other of his 
works, it was never linisluah The liead hmi' di'serihed is now 
among the most distiugui'ihod possessions in th(‘ palaei* ol‘ the 
Duke Cosimo,'!* together with the half length tigiire of an aiigid 
raising one arm in the air; this arm, being foreshoitened 
from the slioulder to the elbow, comes forward, u bile the 
hand of the other arm is laid on the breast It is worthy 
of admiration that tliis great genius, desiring to give the 
utmost possible relief to the works exeented by liiin, laboured 
constantly, not content with his darkest shadows, to discover 
the ground tone of others still darker ; thus he sought a black 
that should produce a deeper shadow, and be 3 mt da''*'‘'er 
than all other known bhiL*ks, to the end that the lights mi' 
by these means be rendered still moie Ineuh until lie finalj/ | 
produced that totally daik sluuhg in wliirh tlim-i' is abMihituly 
no light left, and ulijeels have more the a])[)(MramM‘ of things/ 
seen by night, than the clearness of forms perecned hy tluA 
light of day, but all this was done with the purpose ol' givin;S> 
greater relief, and of discovering and attaining to the ulti- 
mate perfection of art 

Leonardo was so much pleased when lie encountered faci s 

* The collections of the Gadih family having been dhpem'il, the fate (If 
this work IS now unknown. — Ji)d. Fhr., 

t Still in excellent preservation in the Floientme Gallei) of the ITfii/i); it 
will he found m the room wherein arc the smaller pittuies of tlio Tuhcan 
sehool. An outline engraving of this woik may he seen m the thht series 
of the Crcillme di Firenze illuithata^ tom. in tav cwi iii 

J This pictuio was hjiig helievcd to be lost, but w\us Ibuiid in tlie Inindfc 
of a broker, bv a dealer in and lestoier of pictures; it was nuuli injured, 
and though seen by many coiinrubseui'^, was not supposed to be a work 
ol Leonardo, but the dealer, “having given it a jihiuaiblo apiioaraMee, scdii 
it as such to a Russian ol high rank.” Fur further details, sec Pnasavant 
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of extraordinary characterj or heads, beards or hair of unusual 
appearance, that he would follow any such, more than com- 
luouly attractive, through the whole day, imtd the iigure of 
the person would become so well impiessed on his mind 
that, having returned home, he would draw him as readily 
as though he stood before him Of heads thus obtained 
theie ('xist many, both masculine and feminine ; and 1 have 
myself seven al of them diawn with a pen by his own hand, 
in the book of drawings so frequently cited. Among these is 
the head of Aroeiigo Vespucci, which is a very beautiful one 
of ail old man, done with charcoal, as also that of the Gypsy 
Captain yearanmccia, Avhicli had been left hy Giaiibullari to 
Messer Donato Valdaiuhrim, of Arezzo, Canon of San Lo- 
renzo A picture leprescutmg the Adulation of the IMagi 
was likewise commeneed hy Leonardo, and is among the 
best of Ids works, more especially as regards tlie heads ; it 
was in the house of Aineiigo Benci, oppositi^ tlie Loggia of 
the Pt‘i uzzi, but like so many of the other woiks of Lco- 
iiaido, this also remained unhiiished.t 

On tlu^ diMth of Ciiovauiii Gahmzzo, Duke of Milan, in 
tlie year 1493, InnloMcu Sfurza was chosen in the same year 
to he Ins successor, uhen Leonardo was invited with gi'eat 
honoiu to hlilaii by the Duke, who delighted greatly m the 
music of the lute, to tlie end that the master might play 
bjfore him; I Leonardo therefore took with him a certain iii- 

* The fate of these v'oihs cannot he ascei tamed with certainty ; there aie 
many of the kind here dcbciibcd, and known to be by hconardo, in tlie 
iiiitish Miisicuin Otliei liiawings by tins inastor aie in the posscbsioa of 
Laid AiLiiidel, A cunsulerablc number ol his caiicatuics have been ui- 
giavetl, — See Va7ice Jkiiu'cb inonst) osce a Leon, da Vina delineattB ce> e me, a 
Jurobo Siindia^t, llatibbon^ sec also (Jm h, as cited above. Lomiu/v), 

Tuittato della Fittui a, lehites that hinisedf pietaent at a supper to 

winch Leonaido had invited a number of peasants, whom he ilneited 
by stonea whieh made them laugh immoderatel) , .ind dibplay the most 
cxtiavagant contoi tiniis , the aitist then withdicw, and lepiudueed the faces 
thus distoited, with *iu edect so iiiesistibly eomie, that none could look at 
them without hmghtei. 

f Mow in the IJlhzj, in the larger Hall of the Tuscan School There is 
an outline cngiaving of this woik also, in the Gallciie di Fuenze, ixc.j 
above ciied. — Sene 1, tom. ii, tav IxxxMii. 

X for the tpiestion of when Leonaido first repaiicd to Milan, and 
details lespeeting his works undeitakeii there, see Amoretti, Menhirui 
Slo7tchc6ulIa Vitadi Leonaido, 6cc. 
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strumeiit whicili lie liad himself constructed almost wholly of 
silver, and in the shape of a horse’s head, a new and fanciful 
form calculated to ^ive more force and sweetness to tlie 
sound. Here Leonardo surpassed all the musicians who had 
assembled to perform before the Duke ; he was besides one 
of the best ij/jjji ouisaio7'L in verse existing at that time, and 
the Duke, enchanted with the admirable conversation of 
Leonardo, was so charmed by liis varied gifts tliai he de- 
lighted beyond measure m his society, and prevailed on him 
to paint an altar-piece, the subject of which was the Nativity 
of Chiist, wliich was sent by the Duke as a present to the 
Lmpeior ' For the Doniinican monss ot Santa JNfaria delle 
Grazie at Lilian, he also painted a Last Supper, winch is a 
most beautiful and admirable work ; to the heads of the 
Apostles ill this picture the master gave so much beauty and 
majesty I that he was constrained to leave that of Christ 
unfinished, being convinced that he could not impart to it 
the divinity which should appertain to and distinguish an 
image of tlie Redeemer. J But this work, remaining thus 
in its unfinished state, has been ever held in the highest 
ebtiniatioii by the Milanese, and not hy them only, but hy 
foreigners also ; Leonardo succeeded to perfection in express- 
ing the doubts and anxiety experienced by the Apostlei, 
and the desire felt by them to know hy whom their Master 
is to he betrayed ; in the faces of all appear love, tenor, 
anger, or grief and bewilderment, unable as they aic to 
fathom the meaning of their Lord. Nor is the spectator Ic.s^ 
struck with admiration by the foice and truth with wliieh^ 
on the other hand, the master has exhibited the impiou^ 

^ This has been generally reported to he still in the Imperial 
Gallerv, but is no longer to be fouijd tlicie 

I Of this aduinablc pictuie, lustly regarded by Lorenzo as the com- 
pendium ot all LcoiMido's studies and irntings/’ an engraving hy K.itihaol 
Lloighon appealed m IBOO • and this engiaviugis coiibidereil thCMmuster- 
piecc of the cngiavei, as the picture is that of the painter The noik wiw 
also copied in mosaic, and for that purpose a emtoon, now in the heiich- 
tenbeig Gal'eiy at Munich, and a finished pictuie, now at Milan (m the 
Brera),were prepared by the Cav Bossi— See /)fl Cenafoh dt f^eonaidoda 
Vinci, Milan, 1810; see also Geetho’s admired icmaiks on the s.ame 
subjeci, in the Piopyliem. 

i The head of the SLaviour is, on the coptraiy, admirably finished, and, 
notwithstanding the ruined condition of the woik, is one of thoye m which 
the hand of Leonardo can be most clearly lecngmzed* 
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determination, liatred, and treachery of Judas. The whole 
work indeed is executed with inexpressible diligence even in 
its most minute pari, among ether things may be mentioned 
the table-cloth, the textui*c of which is copied with such 
exactitude, that the linen-cloth itself could scarcely look 
more leal. 

It it^ 1 elated that the Prior of the Monastery was exces- 
sively impoitunate in pressing Leonai'do to complete the 
picture ; he could in no way comprehend wherefore the 
artist should sometimes remain half a day together absorbed 
in thought before his work, without making any progress 
that he could see; this seemed to him a strange waste of 
time, and he would fain have had him work away as he could 
make the men do who were digging in his garden, never 
laying the pencil out of his hand. Not content with seeking 
to hasten Leonardo, the Prior even complained to the Duke, 
and tormeutod him to such a degree that the latter was at 
length compelled to send for Leonardo, whom he courteously 
entreated to let the work be finished, assuring him neverthe- 
less that he did so because impelled by the importunities ui 
the Pi Kir Leonaido, knowing the Pnnee to be intelligent 
and judicious, determined to explain himself fully on the 
subject with him, although lie had never chosen to do so 
with the Prior. lie therefore discoursed with him at some 
length respecting art, and made it perfectly manifest to his 
conipreliension, that men of genius are sometimes producing 
most when they seem to he labouring least, their minds being 
occupied in the elucidation of their ideas, and in the comple- 
tion of tlit/se conceptions to which they afterwaixls give form 
and expression with the braid. He further informed the 
Duke that there were still wanting to him two heads, one of 
which, that of the Saviour, he could not hope to find on 
eartli, and bad not yet attained the power of presenting it to 
himself in imagination, with all that perfection of beauty 
and celestial giaee which appeared to him to he demanded 
for the due representation of the Divinity incarnate. Tho 
second head still wanting was tliat of J udas, which also caused 
him some anxiety, since ho did not think it possible to 
imagine a form of feature that should properly render the 
countenance of a man who, after so many benefits received 
from his matter, had possessed a heart so depraved as to ha 
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capablo of bol raying liis Lnril aiul the Cri'ator of the world , 
witli ro^anl to that second, liowcver, lu^ would make search^ 
and after all — if he could find no bet((‘r, lie iummI lawer be 
at any great lo.ss, for Ihorc would alwa}.^ be tlu' liead of that 
troiildesonie and iinpertinent Ihior. ' This mad(‘ llie Duke 
laugh with all his lieart, he declared Leonardo to be com- 
pletfdy in tlie riglit, and the poor Prior, utteily cimlbunded, 
went away to drive on the digging in his garden, and left 
Leonardo in peace: the head of Judas was tluai finislied so 
successfully, that it is indeed the true iinag(‘ of treachery 
and wicki‘dne&s ^ but that of the Redeemer rcinaiued, as we 
have said, incuinplele. The admirable exctdlcnee of this 
picture, the beauty of its composition, and the care with 
which it was executed, awakened in tlic King of Prance, 
a desire to have it removed into his own kingdom, insomueh 
that lie made many attempts to discover ai’chitects, who might 
be aide to secure it by defences of wood and iron, that it 
might be transported without injury. He was nut to be 
deteired by any consideration of the cost that luiglit be 
incuired, but the painting, being on the wall, his Majesty 
was compelled to forego bis desire, J and the Milanese 
retained their picture. § 

* The jesting threat of Leonardo has given use to tlie belief tliat the 
head of Judas was in fact a portrait of the Piiui, but tlie cliar.icter of 
Leonaiiln makes it muat unlikely th.it he could have udeied tlii^ .itlront 
to an old man vho was merely causmg bun a momontaiy \c\,iti()n by 
a veiy jiai doiiablc, if not veiy ]-e,isonablo, inipatienee ^ we le.iin besules 
that the P.itlie JJaiidelh, ivho was at that time Piior, — 

*^67 at facie maqiia et vrnustaj capite miigho ^et p7ocedc7ite cctate calm 
capilU'^que cams conspiOiO 

^Q^Stoiia Genuuia del Cenacoh^ ficc., by the Fadra Dom. Fino. — Mdarif 

\im. 

f Francis I. namely, who visited Milan m 151.'), not TiOiiis XII., as 
some imtors have it, who was there in ]4J)£). Yet tJic uoik must have 
been completed some short time before the last date, since Ludovico II 
Moro, pioscntcd a vmeyaid in that year to Leonardo, wliieli is lieluved to 
have been in acknowledgment of this pamtiiig. — Schoni, (piotiiig Amoutli, 
ut supi a. 

J Du r.igave (Sienese Edition of Vasaii) declaics that the king, on tiiul- 
ing it im possible to icmnve the pictuic, caused a copy to be luaile of it by 
Bernaidmo Luini, accoidmg to Fagave, winch he pi. iced m the church ol 
St. Geimam L'Auxerrois, in Pans; but this also is now lost, 

§ It would be well fur the Milanese if this were fully true, but in sc 
luined a state is tins inestimable worlr, at the present tmie, that its jiosses- 
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In th(^ same refectory, and wlale occu})ii:fl with the Last 
S'Jpper, I-oonardo painted the portrait of the above-named 
Duke LuclovicUj with that of his liist-boin ^on, hlaximiliau : 
these are on the wall opposite to that of the Last Su[)per, 
and where there is a Crucifixion painted after the old man' 
ner. ^ On the other side of the Duke is the portrait of the 
Duchess Beatrice, with that of Francesco, their second son : 
both of these princes were afterwards Dukes of Milan : the 
poi traits are most admirably done | 

While still engaged with the paintings of the refectory, 
Leonardo proposed to the Duke to cast a horse in bronze of 
colossal size, and to place on it a figure of the Duke, [ hy 
way of monument to liis memory: this he commenced, but 
finished the model on so large a scale that it never could be 
completed, and theic were many ready to declare (for the 
judgments of men are various, and arc sometimes rendered 
malignant hy envy) that Leonardo had begun it, as he did 
others of his labours, without intending ever to finish it. 
The size of the work being such, insuperable ditficulties 
presented themselves, as T have said, when it came to be 
cast ; nay, the casting could not be etfected iii one piece, and 
it is veiy probable that, when this result was known, many 
were led to foim the opinion alluded to above, from the fact 
tha^ so many of Leonardo’s works had failed to receive com- 

sion lias almost liGcome a mere name. Even in Vasari ’s time, the humidity 
of the wall, or other causes, had produced a lamentable deteiioratiou of the 
picture Cleaning or restoration, the neglect of the monks, iiho even 
permitted a door to he bioken through the feet of the central figuie (that 
of the Saviour himself, of course), with the rough usage to which the 
monastery was subjected m time of war, have all done their part to jiroduce 
the wreck so universally deplored — Soe Storm Gcnuina del Cenacido, Ac. 
Amoretti, vt supra, Gallenbeig, Vita di Leonardo, and other wiiteis, none 
of whom can sufhciently lament the misfortune of ait in what may he 
called the almost total loss of this noble work 

* The Ciucihxionia by Gio Donato Montorsani — Ed Flor , 
f These portraits arc, nevertlieless, declaied to have been untkrtaken by 
Leonardo with much leluctance They wvre painted m oil on the wall, 
and quickly perished — See Pailie Pino, Stotia Gemnna del C'cnacolo, Ac j 
wdio quotes the Padre Gattico as his authority. In the Ambrosian Libraiy, 
in Milan, there are portraits of Ludovico il Moro, and of his Duchess, 
Bentiice d’ Este, both painted in oil by Ludovico. — See Passavant, 
Kun<:trGi\i\ &c. 

J Not id Ludovico himself, as the manner of the text would imply, but 
of hia father, Francesco Sforza. 
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pletion. But of a truth, there is p,oo(I i*eason to bt*licve that 
the very greatness of liis must exalted mind, aiming at 
more than could be clfected, was itself an iinpediiuont, per- 
petually seeking to add exeellencc to exeelleiiee, and per« 
fectiou 'to perleetion ; this was, without doubt, the true 
hindrance, so that, as our Betraich has it/ the woi'k was 
retarded by disire. All who saw the large modtd in clay 
which Jjcouardo made for this work, declared that they had 
never seen anything more biauitiful or more majestic ; this 
model remained as he had left it untd the Fnmeh, with their 
King Louis, came to Milan, when they destroyed it totally .f 
A small niodid of the same work, executed iu wnix, and 
which was considered perfect, was also lost, witli a book 
containing studies of the anatomy of the horse, which Leo- 
nardo had prepared for his owni use. lie afterwards gave 
his attention, and wdth increased earnestness, to tlie anatomy 
of the human frame, a study wherein Messer Marcaiitonio 
della Torre, an eminent philosopher, and himself, did mutually 
assist and encourage each other. J Messer Marcantouio was 
at that time holding lectures in Pavia, and wrote on the 
same subject ; he was one of the first, as I have heard say, 
who began to apply the doctrines of Galen to the elucidation 
of medical science, and to diffuse light over the science of 
anatomy, which, up to that time, had been involved in the 

* See Tiionfo d’Amoro, cap iii p 453 . — Ed Fh) , 1832-8 

f Tlic niodel beiiu^ complcitcil, Lcoiiaido cMjrnputeil that 100,000 Iba, 
weight ol bionzo ■\voukl he lecpuiod loi the casting, hut thib tlu' w«u against 
Ludovico il Moro rcMidcied him incap.dile of fuinishing, and lu 1411‘J the 
French soldieis took the modcdfoi a target and deslrtued it. That it was 
never completed was, tbciefoie, not the fault ol Leonaido. Tliere Js, 
indeed, a passage in Fra Luca I\lccioJo, fioin wlucli Geili has sought to 
prove that he did cast it, and tliat the bronze casting, as well as tlie model, 
was bioken to pieces by the French soldieis, but this is by no means to be 
safely affirmed. There is a design for this woik in an engtaving which 
G-eili 13 inclined to attribute to Leonaido lumscdf (see /b.scr/m di Leo~ 
na}do), and which was at one time in the possession of Signoi Vallanh, of 
Milan another, the head of an old man, was in the eollL'etioii of the Duke 
of Buckingham, and a third, a female head in pioiile, is mentioned by the 
late Mr. Young Ottley as m the possession of Mi. Woodimiii, 

J The celebrated anatomist, Mareantonio della Tone, of Vcrimn, whose 
eulogy was written by Ikiul Jovius, but who died m liis thirtieth year. 
Tliere is a poitrait of him in the Ambiosiau Lilirary, said to be by 
Leonardo, but not eonsulerod tp worthy of that master. — 8ee Jhissavant. 
See Maffiei, Verona iC.aslfa4i^ 
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almost total darkness of ignorance. In this attempt Mar can - 
tonic was wonderfully aided by the genius and labour of 
Leonardo, who iillcd a book with drawings in red ciayons, 
outlined with Ihc ])en, all copies made with the utmost care 
from bodies dissected by his own hand. In tins book he 
set forth the entire structure, arrangennmt, and disposition 
of the l)oncs, to which he afterwaids added all the nerves, 
in their due order, and next supplied the muscles, of which 
the first aic ailixed to tlie bones, the second give the power 
of cohesion or holding firmly, and the third impart tliat of 
motion. Of each separate part he wrote an explanation 
in rude charactois, written backwards and with the left- 
hand, so that whoever is not practised in reading cannot 
understand them, since they are only to be read with a 
mirror.^' Of these anatomical drawings of the human form, 
a great pait is now in the possession of Messer Francesco da 
Melzo, a JMilaiiesc gentleman, who, in the time of Leonardo, 
was a child of reniarkoble beauty, | much beloved by liim, 
and is now a handsome and amiable old man, wbo sets great 
store by tlu‘sc drjiwingh, and ticasun‘s them as relics, together 
with the portrait of Leonardo of blessed memory | To all 
who read thi‘se wiitings it must appear almost incredible 
that tliib snblimt* genius could, at the same time, discourse, 
as he has done, of ait, and of the muscles, nerves, veins, ami 
every other part of the frame, all treated with equal diligence 
and success. § There are, besides, certain other writings of 

* The volume of anatomical drawings here described is m England, 
hnung been tiansmitted thiough vanous hands to the king’s libiaiy. — See 
(iallcnberg sOe also Chambcrl.une, Imitations oj Onginal JJesigns hy 
Leonuido da Vina, 170G. In this woik there is also an engraving of tbe 
portrait mentioned immediately after : the mode of writing here deaciihcd 
r\a8 that onliiiarily used by Leonardo. 

f Tbeie i& an engiaving in the collection of Leonardo’s drawings 
publisliLMl by Gerli (tav. iv.), which is said to be the porlrmt of Melzu — 
Passavaiit, 

t There arc two other portraits of Leonardo, by his oivn hand, still in 
exJbtenee. The one, a piotile, is mentioned liy CbambeiLime as cited above, 
uud IS, 01 rvas, mtlie same collection; of thistheie is one copy in the_Am- 
brosiiiiKi, accniding to Gerli, and another in Pans. The second, likewise, la 
in the Venetian Academy. Tbeie is also a poitiait of Leonaido, painted 
by himaelt, in the Florentine Gallery. — Pa\savant, Schoon, and otliers, 

$ A Floientine annotator lemaiks tliat the celebiatecl Doctor Guhelnuc 
(Wilham) lluntei, ha\ing examined the anatomical designs of Leonardo, 
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Lt'oiiarilo, aho written with the left-hand, in tlie ]>o^sesaion 
of N. N., a ]nnnt(‘r of jVlilaii ; they tnait of j)amtLng, of 
de.^i^n aeueiully, and of colouring, TIiih artist eaiue to aee 
nu‘ in Florence no long time mikm* ; lu‘ tlu'u had an intmition 
of piiblislung tdis work, and tixdv it with him to UomCj there 
to give this purpose etfeetj hut what was the cud of the 
matter I do not know ^ 

Ihit to ret mil to tlie labollr^ of Leonardo. Diiriiig liL time 
the King of Fiance came to ]\lilan, whereupon lie ( Ijcoiuirdo) 
WMs entieated to prepare somctlung vt*ry I'^tramaUnary for his 
reception. He therefore constructed a hon, and this figure, 
after having made a few sli^ps, optnnal ith briM'^t, which was 
diseoveied to entirely filled full of lilii's. While in Milan, 
Leonardo took the JMilanese Salai for his disci[de ,* this was 
a youth of singular grace and beauty of person, wdth curled 
and Avatiug hair, a feature of personal beauty by wliicli 
Leonardo was always greatly pleased. This Salai he in- 
structed in various matters relating to art, and certain works 
still in Milan, and said to be by Salai, were retouched by 
Leonardo himsedf.f 

Having returned to Florence, J lie found that the Servite 
Monks bad commissioned Filippino to paint the altar-piece 
for the principal cliapel in their churedi of tlie Nunziata, 
wben he declared that he would himself very willingly have 
undertaken such a work. This being rei>eatcd to Filippino, 
lie, like the amiable man that he v/a^, wiLlidrcw luniself at 
once, when the IMonks gave the picture to Leonardo, And 

dedal cd lus admiration of their extiaordinary cxadiLiule, and has cited 
them m the intioductioa to hia Course of Lectures published lu London 
la 17B4. 

♦ This is the well-known Treatise on Painting; which hiai appeared in 
Pans in 1C51, undei the title of Tiattaio della PUtura di Leonardo da 
Viuci. Later editions have appeared • among them one fiuni a copy in 
the library of the Vatican, published at Rome in 1BU7. That of Florence 
(1792) is also greatly valued, and the work is still considered among the 
beat guides and counsellors of the painter — Schoni. 

f Andrea Salai, or Salamo, was the disciple and aeivant of Leonardo, 
in whose testament he is mentioned under the latter debiguatiuu only. — 
Schorn. 

X After Ludovico il Moro had been deprived of the Duehy ; when 
Leonardo Returned to Florence with the mathematician, Fra Luca Pacciolo* 
for whose treatise De dimna proportione he had made the drawings, — Gajr% 
in tlxe Kuns^Uatt for 1 OAft, 
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to tlie end that he might make progress with it, they took 
iim into their own abode with all his household, supplying 
the expenses of tlie whole, and so he kept them attending on 
him lor a long time, but did not make any comnieucoiuent ; 
at length, howevei, he prepared a cartoon, with the Madonna, 
Sant’ Anna, and the infant Christ, so admiiahly depicted 
that it not only CLiused astonishment in every artist who saw 
It, but, when linislied, tlie chamber wheiein it stood was 
crowded fur two days by men and women, old and young; 
a concourse, in short, such as one sees flocking to the most 
solemn festivals, all hastening to behold the wonders pro- 
duced by Leonardo, and which awakened amazement in the 
whole people. Nor was this without good cause, seeing that 
in the countenance of that Virgin there is all the sim])licity 
and loveliness which can be conceived as guing grace and 
beauty to tlie IMother of Christ, the artist proposing to show 
in hei the modesty and humility of the Migm, filled with 
joy and gladness as she contemplates the b^^auty of her Son, 
whom she is tenderly supporting in her lap And while 
Ou^r Lady, with eyes modestly bent down, is looking at a 
little San Giovanni, wlio is playing with a lamb, Sant' Anna, 
at the siuimnt of delight, is oh&ervmg the group with a smile 
of l-ppuiess, rejoicing as she sees that her teircslrial jirogen^ 
ha'^r^ become divine ; all which is entirely worthy of the 
mind and genius of Leonardo : this cartoon was subseipiciitly 
taken to kVance, as wdll be related hereafter.^ Leonardo 
then painted the portrait of Ginevra, the wife of Amerigo 
Ecuci,| a most beautiful thing, and abandoned the commis- 
sion entrusted to him by the Scrvite Monks, who once more 
confded it to Filippino, but neither could the last-named 
master complete it, because his death aupervened before he 
had time to do so. J 

* It waa aftorwardb rcstoiccl to Italy, and Tvas for some time in the 
possession of Auiclio Liuni, son of the painter Beinardmo Luim It is now 
in Kuglaml, as our readeis are aware, but there are pictuies painted tiom it 
by tlie disciples of Leonardo, which aie in diffeient galleucs, the Louvre 
and the Leuclitenlierg, for example. There are, besides, two iii Milan, one 
in the church ol St. Lustorgio, the other in the Liera. There 13 Ucewiae 
one in the Florentine Gallery of the Uffizj. 

J Now in the Pitti Palace. 

It waa painted by I^ietro Perugino, as has been related in the life oi 
that niaater. See also the life of Filmno JAppi. 
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For Francesco del Giocondo, Leonardo undertook to paint 
the portrait of IVtona Lisa, his wife, hut. after loiteiiii'i; over 
it for four years, he linally left it unlinished. 'Fliis work is 
now in the possession of the Kinir Fiaiieis of Fraiu'e, and is 
at Fontainebleau.’^ ^Vhoever shall dcvsire to s(a^ liow far art 
can imitate nature, may do so to perfection in this head, 
whenan every peculiarity that could he depicted hy the 
utmost subtlety of tlie pencil lias been faithfully repnxluced. 
The eyes have the lustrous brightness and moisture which is 
seen in life, and around them are those pale, red, and slightly 
livid circles, also proper to nature, with the lashes, which 
can only be copied, as these are, with the gri'atost dilliciilty 
the eyebrows also are represented with the elosi^st exactitude, 
wheic fuller and where more thinly set, with the separate 
hairs delineated as they issue from the skin, every turn being 
followed, and all the pores exhibited in a manner that could 
not be more natural than it is : the nose, with its Ixuiutiful 
and delicately roseate nostiils, might be easily believed to be 
alive ; the mouth, admirable in its outline, has the lips unit- 
ing the rose-tints of their colour witli that of the face, in[the 
utmost perfection, and the carnation of the cheek does ntrt 
api>car to be painted, but truly of flesh and blood^: he >vho 
looks earnestly at the pit of the throat cannot IniMWieve 
that he sees tlie beating of the pulses, and it may be huly 
said that this work is painted in a manner well eal ciliated to 
make the boldest master tremble, and astoni&hes all who 
behold it, however well accustomed to the iiiaivi'ls of art 
Mona Lisa was exceedingly heaiitiful, and while Jjeonarclo 
was painting h(‘r portrait, he took the precaution of kei'ping 
some one constantly near her, to sing or play cm instru- 
ments, or to jest and otherwise amuse her, to the end that 
she might continue cheerful, and so that her face might not 
exhibit the melancholy expression often iniparttnl by painters 
to the likenesses they take. In this portrait of JxHinaiahfs, 
on the contrary, there is so pleasing an expression, and a 
emile so sweet, that while looking at it one tlunks it rather 

^ It IS now m the Galleiy of the Louvre, Fnincia T, paid four thouannd 
gold floiins, a sum equal to forty-five tnous.md tuincs of the present tiny, 
for this pietuie, of which there exist some good cniuea in Munich, Mmlritl, 
Rome, London, and St. Petersburg. Ilic original appears to have beep 
wrly injured by restoration. 
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divine than human, and it has ever been esteemed a 'wonder- 
ful work, since life itself could exhibit no other appearance. 

The excellent productions of this divine artist had so 
greatly increased and extended his fame, that all men who 
delighted in the arts (nay, the whole city of Florence) were 
anxious that he should leave behind him some memorial of 
himself, and there was much discussion everywhere in respect 
to some great and important work to be executed by him, 
to the end that the commonwealth might have the glory, and 
the city the ornament, imparted by the genius, grace, and 
judgment of Leonardo, to all that he did. At that time the 
great Hall of tlie council had been constructed anew, the 
architecture being after designs by Giuliano di San Gullo, 
Simone Pollaiuoli, called Cronaca, Michelagnolo Buonarroti, 
and Baccio d’ Agnolo, as will be related in the proper place. 
The building having been completed with great rapidity, as 
was determined between the Gonfaloniere and the more dis- 
tinguished citizens, it was then commanded by public decree 
that Leonardo should depict some fine work therein. The 
said hall was entrusted, accordingly, to that master by Piero 
Soderini, then Gonfaloniere of Justice, and he, very willing 
to undertake the work, commenced a cartoon in the hall ot 
the Pope, an apartment so called, in Santa Maria Novella. 
Herein he represented the History of Niccolb Piccinino, 
Captain-General to the Duke Filippo of Milan, in which lie 
depicted a troop of horsemen fighting around a standard, 
and struggling for the possession thereof ; this painting 
was considered to he a most excellent one, evincing great 
mastery in the admirable qualities of the composition, as 
well as in the power with which the whole woik is treated.* 
Among other peculiarities of this scene, it is to he remarked 
that not only are rage, disdain, and the desire for revenge 
apparent in the men, but in the horses also ; two of these 
animals, with their fore-legs intertwined, are attacking each 
other with their teeth, no less fiercely than do the cavaliers 
who are fighting for the standard. One of the combatants 

* The cartoons prepared for this Hall of the Council, whether hy 
Leonardo or Michael Angelo, after having aeived as a study to the most 
renowned artists of that period, were cut to pieces and dispeised, insomuch 
that there now remain only a few detached groups a:!nong the works of the 
older engravers — Ed, Fior, ! 83 1-8. 

VOL, a. oc 
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has seized tlie object of their strife with both hands, and 
is urging his horse to its speed, while he, lending the whole 
weight of lus person to the effort, clings with his utmost 
atrength to the shaft of the banner, and strives to tear it 
by main force from the hands of four others, who are all 
labouring to defend it with uplifted swords, which each 
brandishes in the attempt to divide the shaft with one of 
his hands, while he grasps the cause of contention with 
the other.* An old soldier, with a red cap on his head, has 
also seized the standard with one hand, and raising a curved 
scimitar in the other, is uttering cries of rage, and fiercely 
dealing a blow, by which he is endeavouring to cut off 
the hands of two of his opponents, who, grinding their 
teeth, are struggling in an attitude of fixed determination to 
defend their banner. On the earth, among the feet of the 
horses, are two other figures foreshortened, who are obsti- 
nately fighting in that position ; one has been hurled to the 
ground, while the other has thrown himself upon liim, and, 
raising his arm to its utmost height, is bringing down his 
dagger with all his force to the throat of his enemy ; the 
latter, meanwhile, struggling mightily with arms and feet, is 
defending himself from the impending death. \ It would be 
sc^'iely possible adequately to describe the skill shown by 
Leonardo in this work, or to do justice to the beauty of 
design with which he has depicted the warlike habiliments 
of the soldiers, with their helmets, crests, and other orna- 
ments, infinitely varied as they are ; or the wonderful mastery 
he exhibits in the forms and movements of the horses ; these 
animals were, indeed, more admirably treated by Leonardo 
than by any other master ; the muscular development, the 
animation of their movements, and their exquisite beauty, 
are rendered with the utmost fidelity. 

It is said that, for the execution of this cartoon, Leonardo 
caused a most elaborate scaffolding to be constructed, which 

* The description of Vasari is not correct as regards the number of the 
figures, the whole group consisting of four only.^ — Schorn. 

f The group around the banner was engraved by Gerard Edelinck (see 
Bryan, Dictionary of Painters and Engravers^ alter a design by Rubens, 
whach he is believed to have made according to the descnption of Vasari, 
rather than from the cartoon. An engraving similar to that of Edelinck 
wiU be found in Malvasia, Etruria Pittrice, See also Rosini, Stona deUm 
Scultura, for various details respectiiig the works of JLeonardo. 
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iK)uli be increased in height by being drawn together, or 
rendered wider by being lowered : it was his intention to 
paint the picture in oil, on the wall, but he made a composi- 
tion for the intonaco, or ground, which was so coarse that, 
after he had painted for a certain time, the work began to 
sink in such a manner as to induce Leonardo very shortly to 
abandon it altogether, since he saw that it was becoming 
spoiled. 

Leonardo da Vinci was a man of very high spirit, and 
was very generous in all his actions : it is related of him 
that, having once gone to the bank to receive the salary 
which Piero Soderini caused to be paid to him every month, 
the cashier was about to give him certain paper packets of 
pence, but Leonardo refused to receive them, remarking, at 
the same time, ‘‘ I am no penny-painter.” Not completing 
the picture, he was charged with having deceived Piero 
Soderini, and was reproached accordingly ; when Leonardo so 
wrought with his friends, that they collected the sums which 
he had received and took the money to Piero Soderini with 
offers of restoration, but Piero would not accept them. 

On the exaltation of Pope Leo X. to the chair of St. Peter, 
Leonardo accompanied the Duke Giuliano de’ Medici to 
Rome the Pontiff was much inclined to philosophical 
inquiry, and was more especially addicted to the study 
of alchemy : Leonardo, therefore, having composed a kind 
of paste from wax, made of this, while it was still in 
its half-liquid state, certain figures of animals, entirely 
hollow and exceedingly slight in texture, which he then 
filled with air. When he blew into these figures he could 
make them fly through the air, hut when the air within 
had escaped from them they fell to the earth. One day the 
vine-dresser of the Belvedere found a very curious lizard, 
and for this creature Leonardo constructed wings, made 

♦ Vasan has here left a great chasm m his history,” remarks the 
German annotator, passing from 1504 to 1515, and omitting all mention 
of the travels undertaken by Leonardo during that period, as well as the 
labours he performed as an engineer and architect. During a part of Ihi? 
time he travelled through certain districts of Italy as architect and engineer 
to Valentino Borgia, by whom he was commissioned to inspect the fortresses 
of his states : it is even believed that he made a journey to France, but thiA 
seems doubtful. — See Amoretti, Memorie Sioiieh^f &c.; see ako Della 
Valle, Sienese Edition of Vasari. 

OG 2 
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from the skins of other lizards, flayed for the purpose ; into 
these wings he put quicksilver, so that when the animal 
walked, the wings moved also, with a tremulous motion: he 
then made eyes, horns, and a beard for the creature, which 
he tamed and kept in a case ; he would then show it to the 
friends who came to visit him, and all who saw it ran away 
terrified. He more tiian once, likewise, caused the intestines 
of a sheep to he cleansed and scraped until they were 
brought into such a state of tenuity that they could be held 
within the hollow of the hand, having then placed in a 
neighbouring chamber a pair of blacksmith’s bellows, to 
which he had made fast one end of the intestines, he would 
blow into them until he caused them to fill the whole room, 
which was a very large one, insomuch that whoever might 
be therein was compelled to take refuge in a corner : he thus 
showed them transparent and full of wind, remjirking that, 
whereas they had previously been contained within a small 
compass, they were now filling all space, and this, lie would 
say, was a fit emblem of talent or genius. He made numbers 
of these follies in various kinds, occupied himself much with 
mirrors and optical instruments, and made the most singular 
experiments in seeking oils for painting, and varnishes to 
preserve the work when executed. About this time he 
painted a small picture for Messer Baldassare Turini, of 
Pescia, who was Datary to Pope Leo : the subject of this 
work was Our Lady, with tlie Child in her arms, and it was 
executed by Leonardo with infinite care and art, but whether 
from the carelessness of those who prepared the ground, or 
because of his peculiar and fanciful mixtures for colours, 
varnishes, &c., it is now much deteriorated. In another 
small picture’'* he painted a little Child, which is graceful 
and beautiful to a miracle. These paintings arc both in 
Pescia, in the possession of Messer Giulio Turini. It is 
related that Leonardo, having received a commission for a 
certain picture from Pope Leo, immediately began to distil 
oils and herbs for the varnish, whereupon the pontifif 
remarked, “Alas ! the while, this man will assuredly <lc 

* Tbe first of these pictures is said to he in Munich, taken thither firoro 
the Dusa^lilorf Gallery; the other is supposed to he lost. The German 
ittnotator, Forster, declares, hut without giving his authority, or the reason 
Itus opinion, that neither of these works was by Leonardo* 
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GOtliiug at all, since he is thinking of the end before he has 
made a beginning to his woi'k.” There was perpetual dis- 
cord between jMichelagnolo Buonarroti and Leonardo, and 
the competition between them caused Miclielagnolo to leave 
Florence, the Duke Giuliano framing an excuse for him, the 
pretext for his departure being that he was summoned to 
Rome by the Pope for the Fa9adc of San Lorenzo. When 
Leonardo heard of this, he also departed and went to France, 
where the king, already possessing several of his works, was 
most kindly disposed towards him, and wished him to paint 
the cartoon of Sant’ Anna, but Leonardo, according to his 
custom, kept the king a long time waiting \vith nothing 
better than words. Finally, having become old, he lay sick 
for many months, and, finding himself near death, wrought 
diligently to make himself acquainted with the Catholic 
ritual, and with the good and holy path of the Christian 
religion : he then contested with great penitence and many 
tears, and although he could not support himself on his feet, 
yet, being sustained in the arms of Ins servants and friends, 
he devoutly received the Holy Sacrament, while thus out of 
his hed.*^ The king, who was accustomed frequently and 
affectionately to visit him, came immediately afterwards to 
his room, and he, causing himself out of reverence to be raised 
up, sat in his bed describing his malady and the ditferent cir- 
cumstances connected with it, lamenting, besides, that he had 
offended God and man, inasmuch as that he had not laboured 
in art as he ought to have done. He was then seized with a 
violent paroxysm, the forerunner of death, when the king, 
rising and supporting his head to give him such assistance 
and do him such favour as he could, in the hope of alleviating 
his sufferings, the spirit of Leonardo, which was most divine, 
conscious that he could attain to no greater honour, departed 
HI the arms of the monarch, \ being at that time in the 
seventy-fifthj year of his age. 

* For the question respecting Leonardo’s creed, &c., see Amoretti, 
Alemorie Sionche, &:c 

f That the truth of this statemert is much disputed is known to all. 
Most writers aie now agreed in considering it fabulous, Melzi does not 
mention the circumstance m the letter which announces the death of 
Leonardo to his relations; and Lomazzo, Ti attato, &c., not only affords no 
confirmation of the account given hy Vasan, but even says that the king 
learned the death of Leonardo from Melzi. 

[ 1L‘ died on the 2nd of May, 1519, consequently not in the seventy- 
fifth Knt the sixty -seventh year of his age. — Ed. Flor.. 1832-8. 
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The death of Leonardo cauaed great sorrow to all who had 
known him, nor waa there ever an artist who did more 
honour to the art of painting. The radiance of hi^ counte- 
nance, which was splendidly beautiful, brought cheerfulness 
to the heart of the most melancholy, and the power of his 
word could move the most obstinate to say, No,” or “ Yes,” 
as he desired; he possessed so great a degree of physical 
strength, that he was capable of restraining the most im- 
petuous violence, and was able to bend one of the iron rings 
used for the knockers of doors, or a horse-shoe, as if it were 
lead : with the generous liberality of his nature, he extended 
shelter and hospitality to every friend, rich or poor, provided 
only that he were distinguished by talent or excellence ; the 
poorest and most insignitieant abode was rendered beautiful 
and honourable by his works ; and as the city of Florence 
received a great gift in the birth of Leonardo, so did it suffer 
a more than grievous loss at his death. To the art of paint- 
ing in oil this master contributed the discovery of a certain 
mode of deepening the shadows, whereby the later artists have 
been enabled to give great force and relief to their figures. 
His abilities in statuary were proved by three figures in 
bronze, which are over the north door of San Giovanni ; 
they were cast by Gio Francesco Kustici, but conducted 
under the advice of Leonardo, and are, wdthout doubt, the 
most beautiful castings that have been seen in these later 
days, whether for design or finish.* 

We are indebted to Leonardo for a work on the anatomy 
of the horse, and for another much more valuable, on that 
of man;*!' wherefore, for the many admirable qualities with 
which he was so richly endowed, although he laboured 
much more by his word than in fact and by deed, his name 
and fame can never be extinguished.^ For all these things 

* They are still in their place. Two of them will be found in Cicognnra. 
— 2 tar. 72. 

+• His drawings of the anatomy of the horse are siiid to he lost. Of those 
reh'tinef tn the human anatomy many are preserved — horn 

J Vasari does not make mention of Leonardo’s talents in an.hitecture, 
nor of his skill aa an engineer. For details respectinL*^ ‘hnse and other 
matters the reader is referred to Amoretti, Memone Sturicne^ CtC , Lomazzo, 
Trattato delt Arte della Fittuia; Passavant, Waagen, an<l otliers. The 
English reader will also fin*., an excellent compendium of the life ol 
Leonardo, with some mter eating details and useful relereuces, in Bryaii| 
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Messer Gio. Batista Strozzi has spoken to his praise in the 
following words ; — 

Vince cosCui pur solo 
Tutti altn, e vince Fidta, e vince Apelle, 

JE tutto il lor mttorioso stuolo/^ 

The Milanese artist, Gio. Antonio Boltraffio,t was a dis- 
ciple of Leonardo; he was an intelligent and able master, 
and, in the year 1500, he painted a picture in oil in the 
church of the Misericordia, outside the city of Bologna. The 
subject of this work is Our Lady, with the Child in her 
arms; there are besides figures of San Giovanni Battista, 
San Bastiano (Sebastian), a nude figure, and that of the 
person for whom the work was executed, painted in a kneel- 
ing position ; a truly admirable picture, on which the artist 
inscribed his name, with the fact of his being a disciple of 
Leonardo. The same painter executed many other works 

Dictionary of Painters and Engravers, edition of 1849. The Tiattato 
della Pittura of Leonardo was translated into English and published in 
London in 1721. The following are among the principal literary works of 
this master — A Treatise on Hydra’ihes, (those on the Human Anatomy 
and that of the Horse, have been mentioned m the text,) a Treatise on 
Perspective, and one on Light and Shade, with a work on Architecture, 
already alluded to. 

• He alone 

Vanquished all others. Phidias he surpassed, 

Surpassed Apelles, and the conquering troop 
Of their proud lollowers, 

** Another was also added,” observes Vasari m his first edition, which waa 
indeed to Ins honour,” and runs thus; — 

LEONAEDOS VINCIUS 
QUID I'LUEV? DIVINUM INGENIUM 
DIVINA MANUS 

EMORI IN SINU REGIO MERFERE 
VIRIUS ET FORTUNA HOO MONUMENTUM 
OONTINGERE GRAVISS. 

IMPENSI3 CURAVI-RUNT 

F" gentem et patriam noscis, tibi gloria et ingens 
JSota est, tegitur nam Leonardus humo 
Perspicuas picturae umbras, oleoque colores 
Xllius ante alios dncta manus posuit, 

Jnipiimere ille hominum, di^um quonue corpora in acre; 

Bt pictis animam fingere novit equis. 

^ Or Bpltraflfio. He died m 1516, at the age of forty-nine , — Ekk 
nor., 1832-a 
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in Milan and elsewheixs but it shall sufdce me to have men- 
tioned this one, \vhich is his best. Marco Ug,ixioui^ was 
likewise a disciple of Leonardo, and painted the Assumption 
of Our Lady in the church of Santa Maria della Pace, witl\ 
the Marriage at Cana of Galilee, also in the same church. t 


* Or UgloriG, but more commonly called Marco Oggione. — See Brynii, 
nt syp 7 a. See also Lanzi, Enff. ed , Histoiy of Paintmg namely, vol. ii. 
p. 490- The following aitists may hkewise be counted among the principal 
tiiFCiples of Leonardo. — Beinanhno da Luino, Andrea Sal.u, or Salaino, 
Francesco Melzi, and Cesare da Sesto; for details respecting wliom see Lanzi, 
as cited above. For an account of the school founded in Milan by Leonardo, 
see Fumogallij La Sauolo diLionai do, &tc. See also Passavant, Bvitraye zur 
Geschichte der Alien Malerschuleti in der Lombmdei (in the Kumtblait 
far 1838. No. 69). 

'(■ For the question as to whether and to what extent Leonardo practised 
the art of engraving, the reader is referred to Ottley, rnqniiy into the 
Uisloiy of Early Engraoing, See also Zani, Enctclopedia JSf^iodlca dellv 
Belle Arti, &c.; Amoietti, Memorie Stonche, &cc., has an interesting 
document, a letter namely, addressed by Leonardo da Vinci to the Dukq 
Lodovico il Moro, which we subjoin with its translation. 

Vasari has but slightly alluded to the distinction obtained by Leonardo 
as an engineer: his acquirements in civil and military architecture, and in 
mechanics generally, are, nevertheless, unquestionable, and the letter just 
alluded to, though well known and frequently cited, will not be unaccept- 
ble, expressing, as it does, the opinion of Leonardo himself on that subject. 
It was written to Ludovico il Moro, Duke of Milan, lu 1403; consequently, 
uhen Leonardo was little moie than thirty ^ears old. We give tlic original, 
with the wiiter’s oithographv, and as it was copied by Oltracchi from the 
Autogiaph, which is now in the Ambrosian Library, Milan. — See Amorctti, 
lit supra, p. 16, et seq 

Havendo, Sro. mio 111., visto e considerate oramai ad sufficientia le prove 
di tutti quelli che si reputano maestri et compositor! d’mstrumenti belhci ; 
et che le inventione et operatione de dicti instrument! non snno niente 
ahem dal comune uso; nn exfoiscio, non derogando a ncasuno altro, farmi 
intendere da Vostra Excellentia, aprendo a quello h scgreti miei ; et 
appresso offerendoli, ad ogni suo piacimento, in tempi opportuni, operare 
cum effecto circlia tutte quelle cose, che sub brevita m presente sarrano 
qiu sotto notate. 

“1. Ho modo di far punti (ponti) leggerissimi et acti ad portare 
facilissimamente, et cum quelli seguire et alcuna volta fuggire li inimici; 
et altri securi et moffensibih da fuoco et battaglia; facili et commodi da 
levare et ponere. Et modi de ardere et disfare quelli de linimici 

“ 2. So in la obsidione de una terra toglier via hiqua de’ fossi et fare infiniti 
pOntighatti a scale et altn instnimenti pertinentiad dicta cxpeditroiie. 

“ 3. Item se per altezza de argine o pvr fortez/a de loco et di sito non 
El pottesse in la obsidione de una terra usare lofficio delle bombarde : ho 
modo di ruinare ogni roccia o altia fortezza, se gia non fusso fondat* 
ml 10X0. 
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4. IIo anchora modi de bomliarde commodissimo et facili ad portare: 
et cum quelle butUre minuti di tempesta* et cum ol fumo dequella dando 
grande spavento al luimico cum grave suo danno et cnnfusione 

“^‘5. Item ho modi per cave et vie btrette e distorte facte senz’ alcuno 
itrepito per venire ad uno certo.. .. che bisognasse passaie sotto fosai o 
alcuno fiume. 

6. Item fatio earn copeiti sicun ed inoffensibili : e quali entranJe 
intra ne Jmimici cum suo aitiglieii non e si grande multitudine di gente 
daime che non rompessmo et dietio a questi poterranno seguire fanterie 
nssai inlesi e senza alchuno impedimento. 

7. Item OLCorrendo di bisogno, faro bombardcj mortari et passovolanti 
di bellissime e utili forme, fora tiel comune uao. 

^‘8. Dove mancaasi le opeia/ione delle bombarde, componerd hnccole 
nianghani, tnbuchi, et altn instrumenti, di mnabile efficacia et fora del usato 
et in somma, secondo la varieta de’ caai, compnnero vane et infinite cose da 
offend ere. 

“9 Et quando accadesse essere in mare, ho modi de’molti instrumenti 
actissimida offendere et defendere : et navili chefaranno resistentia al trarre 
de omni gros&i&sima bombard a . et polveii o tumi. 

“10. In tempt) di pace credo satisfare benissimo a paragnni de omni 
altro in aichitettura, m compnsizione di edifici et publici et privati . et in 
conducere aqua da una loco ad uu altro. 

“Item conducoro in sculptura de marmore di bronzo et di teira : 
similiter in pictura cid che si possa fare ad paragone de omm altro et sia 
chi vole. 

“ Ancoia si poter^ dale opera al cavallo di bronzo che Srira gloria immor- 
tale et etemo onore della felice memona del Sre. vostro Padre, et de la 
inclyta Casa Sforzesca 

“Et se alchune do le sopra dicte cose ad alchuno parcssino impossibili et 
infactibili, me ne offero paiatissimo ad fame expenmeiito in el vostro parco, 

0 in qual loco piacera a Vostra Excellentia, ad la quale umilmente quanto 
pm posso me ractomando, etc.” 

“ Most Illustrious Signor, 

“ Having seen and sufficiently considered the works of all those who 
repute tliemselves to be masters and inventors of instruments for war, and 
found that the form and operation of these works aie in no way different 
from those in common use, I permit myself, without seeking to detract 
from the merit of any other, to make known to vour Excellency the secrets 

1 have discovered, at the same time offering, with fitting opportunity, and 
at your good pleasure, to perform all those things which, for the present, I 
will but briefly note below 

“II have a method of constructing very light and portable bridges, to be 
used in the pursuit of, or retreat fiom, the enemy, with others of a stronger 
sort, proof ag.iinst fire or force, and easy to fix or remove I have also 
means for burning and destroying those of the enemy. 

“ 2. For the service of sieges, I am prepared to remove the water from 
the ditches, and to make an infinite variety of fascines, scahng-laddeis, &c., 
with engines of other kinds proper to the purposes of a siege. 

“3 If the height of the defences or the strength of the position should 
be ^uch that the place cannot be effectually bombarded, I have othea 
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THE VENETIAN PAINTER, GIORGIONE, OF CASTBLFRANCO, 
[born U78.— mnr> 1511.] 

At the same time when Florence was acquiring so much 
renown from the works of Leonardo, the city of Venice 
obtained no small glory from the talents and excellence of 
one of her citizens, by whom the Bellini, then held in so 
much esteem, were very far surpassed, as were all others 
who had practised painting up to that time in that city. 

means, whereby any foitress may be destroyed, provided it be not founded 
on stone. 

‘M. I have also most convenient and portable bombs, proper for throw- 
ing showers of small missiles, and with the smoke thereof causing great 
terror to the enemy, to his imminent loss and confusion. 

“ 5. By means of excavations made without noise, and forming tortuous 

and narrow ways, I have means of reaching any given (point I), 

even though it be necessary to pass beneath ditches or under a river. 

6. I can also construct covered waggons, secure and indestructible, 
which, entering among the enemy, will break the strongest bodies of men; 
and behind these the infantry can follow in safety and without impedi- 
ment, 

“7. I can, if needful, also make bombs, mortars, and field-pieces of 
beautiful and useful shape, entirely different from those in common use. 

“ 8. Where the use of bombs is not practicable, I can make crossbows, 
mangonels, balistaa, and other machines of extraordinary efficiency and 
quite out of the common way. In fine, as the circumstances of the case 
shall demand, I can prepare engines of offence for all purposes. 

“ 5. In case of the conflict having to be maintained at sea, I have 
methods for making numerous instruments, offensive and defensive, with 
vessels that shall resist the force of the most powerful bombs. I can also 
make powders or vapours for the offence of the enemy. 

“ 10. In time of peace, I believe that I could equal any other, as regards 
works in architectuie I can prepare designs for buildings, whether public 
or private, and also conduct water from one place to another. 

“ Furthermore, I can execute works m sculpture, marble, bronze, or 
terra-cotta. In painting also I can do what may be done, as well as any 
other, be he who he may. 

“ I can likewise undertake the execution of the hronzp hnrse, which is a 
monument that will be to the perpetual glory and immortal honour of my 
lord your father of happy memory, and of the illustrious house of Sforza. 

And if any of the above-named things shall seem to any man to be 
impossible and impracticable, I am perfectly ready to make trial of them in 
your Fjxcellency’s park, or in whatever other place you shall be pleased ta 
command, commendmg myself to yc*i with all possible humility,” 
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This was Giorgio,* born in the year 1478, at Castelfranco,t 
in the territory of Treviso, and at the time when Giovanni 
Mozzenigo, brother to the Doge Piero Mozzenigo, had him- 
self been elected Doge ; Giorgio was, at a later period, called 
Giorgione, as well from the character of his person as for the 
exaltation of his mind : he was of extremely humble origin, 
but was nevertheless very pleasing in manner, and most esti- 
mable in character through the whole coui‘se of his life. 
Brought up in Venice, he took no small delight in love- 
passages, and in the sound of the lute, to which he was so 
cordially devoted, and which he practised so constantly, that 
he played and sang with the most exquisite perfection, inso- 
much that he was, for this cause, frequently invited to 
musical assemblies and festivals by the most distinguished 
personages.^ Giorgione selected the art of design, which 
he greatly loved, as his profession, and was therein so highly 
favoured by nature, that he gave his whole heart to her 
beauties ; nor would he ever represent any object in his works 
which he had not copied from the life ; so entirely was ho 
subjugated by her charms, and with such fervour did he 
imitate them, that he not only acquired the reputation of 
having excelled Gentile and Giovanni Bellini, but of 
being able to compete with those who were then work- 
ing in Tuscany, and who were the authors of the modern 
manner. 

Giorgione had seen certain works from the hand of 
Leonardo, which w^ere painted with extraordinary softness^ 
and thrown into powerful relief, as is said, by extreme dark- 
ness of the shadows, a manner which pleased him so much, 
that he ever af er continued to imitate it, and in oil painting 
approached very closely to the excellence of his model. § A 

Ills family name was Barbarelli. Ridoltl Ma^avighe delV A^ie, &c. 

f Vedela^o, another \illage in the province of Trevi', 0 , disputes with 
Castelfianci) the honour of having given birth to Giorgione, but he is 
generally called Giorgione of Castelfranco — £d Flor., 11532-8, 

J The earlier portion of this artist’s life, omitted bv Vasnn, will be found 
in Ridolfi, Maraviglie delV arte. He was brought up m the school of the 
Bellini, and his progress was so rapid as to awaken the envy of his master. 
For various dchuls and certain remarks concerning the works of this artist, 
lee Kugler, Geschichie der Malerei, 

§ The Venetian writers do not agree with Vasari in the assertion that 
Giorgione acquuud his manner from the works of Leonardo, Lanzi con- 
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Eealous admirer of the good in art, Giorgione alvvayi 
selected lor representation the most heaulil'ul objects that he 
could fmd, and these he tieated in the most vantnl manner: 
he was endowed by nature with highly felicitous (puilities, 
and gave to all that he painted, wdiether in oil or fi a 
degree of life, softness, and harmony (Ixdng inon' purlicai- 
larly suecessful in the shadows), which caused all the more 
eminent artists to confess, that he was born to infiuso spirit 
into the foinis of painting, and they admitted that he copied 
the freshness of the living form more exactly than any other 
painter, not of Venice only, hut of all other places. 

In his youth Giorgione painted, in Venice, many very 
beautiful pictures of the Virgin, wdth numerous portraits 
from natuic, which are most life-hke and beautiful ; of this 
we have proof in three heads of extraordinary beauty, 
painted in oil by his hand, and which are in the possession 
of the Most Reverend Grimani, Patriarch of Aquileia: one 
of these represents David (and, according to common report, 
is a portrait of the master himself) ; he has long locks, 
reaching to the shoulders, as was the custom of that time, 
and the colouring is so fresh and animating, that the face 
appears to be rather real than painted : the breast is covered 
with armour, as is the arm, with which he holds the head of 
Goliath.^ The second is much larger, and is the portrait of 
a man taken from the life; in the hand this figure holds the 
red barett-cap of a commander, the mantle is of furs, and 
beneath it appears one of those tunics, after the ancient 
fashion, which are well known ; this is believed to represent 
some leader of armies. The third picture is a Boy, with 
luxuriant curling hair, and is as beautiful as imagination can 
portray ; these works bear ample testimony to the excel- 
lence of Giorgione, and no less than his deserts was the esti 
matioii in wliich he was ever held by that great patriarch, 

Elders him to have been merely excited, by the fame of Leonardo, to 
attempt the creation of a new style (see Hisimyy &c., vol. li. p. 134) Tlie 
manner of Giorgione is indeed by no means similar to that of Leonardo, — 
Ed. Flor , 1 832-8. 

♦ There is a picture similar to that here described, and of which tbo 
Bubject IB David with the head of Goliath, in the Gallery of the Belvedere 

Vienna, — KrafU 
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who prized his abilities highly, and constantly treated him 
with infinite kindness, which he well merited. * 

In Florence, in the house of the sons of Giovanni Borghe- 
rini, there is a picture by the hand of Giorgione, the portrait 
namely of the above-named Giovanni, taken when he was 
still a youth, and living in Venice; in the same picture is 
also the portrait of his preceptor, nor is it possible to imagine 
two heads more admirably depicted, whether as regards tlie 
general colouring of the flesh or the treatment of the sha- 
dows. There is another picture by the same master, in tlie 
palace of Anton de’ Nobili; this represents a military com- 
mander wearing his armour, and is painted with great force 
and truth ; they say that it is one of the leaders whom 
Consalvo Ferrante brought with him to Venice when he 
visited the Doge, Agostino Barberigo. At that time, as is 
reported, Giorgione took the likeness of the Great Consalvo 
himself, a work of extraordinary merit, insomuch that it was 
impossible to imagine a more beautiful picture, and this 
Consalvo took away with him | Giorgione painted many 
other most admirable portraits, which are dispersed through 
various parts of Italy, among them is that of Leonardo 
Loredano, painted at the time when he was Doge: this I 
saw set forth to view on Ascension day4 when I almost 
believed myself to behold that most illustrious prince him- 
self. Another of these fine works is at Faenza, in the house 
of Giovanni da Castel of Bologna, an excellent engraver of 
cameos and gems: it was painted for Giovanni’s father-in-law, 
and is, in truth, a most admirable work; the colours are 

• Vasari here neglects to mention one of the moat important of Gior- 
gione’s works, because he attiibutes it to Jacopo Palma, in whose life he 
'desciibcs it with high encomium. This is the Tempest which was miracu- 
lously stilled by the SS. Marco, Niccold, and Giorgio, a picture formerly m 
the Scuola di San JMarto, but now in the Venetian Academy, the Scuola 
having been suppressed See Kugler, Geschichte der Afaleiei. One of 
Giorgione’s finest works is described by Waagen, Kvmiweike und 
Kunstler England^ as ^'in the possession of Mr Solly.” others are m the 
Ambrosian Library at Milan, m Dresden, in the Manfrini Gallery, Venice, 
in the Pitti Palace and the Uffiz), in Florence, and m other collections. — 
See Zanetti, ut supia, for various details respecting the works of Giorgione, 

't* The fate of these pictures is unknown. 

j “It was, most probably, in Venice that Vasari saw this picture 
exhibited,” remarks the German Editor, “smee he uses *he Venetian iofu* 
jiuensu, m speaking of the Feast of the Ascenaion,” 
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blent with such perfect harmony, that one would rather 
suppose it to be in relief than a painting. 

Gioigionc found much pleasure in fresco-ptyinting, and, 
among other works of this kind undertaken by hinu was one 
for the Soranzo Palace, wdiich is situate on the Piazza di 
San Paolo : here he painted the entire facade, on which, to 
say nothing of the representation of various historical events, 
or of many fanciful stories, there is an oil-painting, executed 
on the plaster, which has eiiduied the action of rum, sun, and 
wind to the present day, and yet preserves its freshness 
wholly unimpaired. In the same place tliere is, moreover, a 
picture of Spring, which appears to me to he one of 
Giorgione’s best works in fresco, and it is much to be 
lamented that this painting has been so cruelly injured by 
time For my part, I am persuaded that there is nothing 
which so grievously injures fresco-paintings as do the south 
windvs^ and this they do more particularly when the work is 
in th() neighbourhood of the sea, since they then always 
bring with them a saline humidity which is exceedingly 
noxious. 

In the year 1504, there happened a most terrible con- 
flagration at the Exchange, or Magazines of the German 
Merchants, near the bridge of the Eialto, whereby the build- 
ing was entirely consumed, with all the wares contained in it, 
to the great loss of the merchants. The Signoria of Venice 
thereupon commanded that it should be rebuilt, with in- 
creased convenience for those who used it or dwelt therein, 
all which was speedily commenced with great magnificence, 
and, in due time, was accomplished in a style of infinite 
beauty and with rich decoration. Giorgione, whose fame 
had constantly extended, was consulted on this occasion, and 
received a commission from those who had charge of the 
matter, to paint the building in fresco of various colours, 
according to his own fancy; provided only that he gave proof 
of his ability, and produced a work of adequate excellence, 
the edifice being in one of the finest sites, and commanding 
one of the most admirable views in the whole city.^' Gior- 
gione set hand to the work accordingly, but thought only 

• Thu facade looking towards the canal was that awarded to Giorgione; 
that towanls the bridge was decorated by Titian. See the life of the latter, 
which fouows 
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of executing fanciful figures, calculated for the display of his 
knowledge in art, and wherein there is, of a truth, neither 
arrangement of events in consecutive order, nor even single 
representations, depicting the history of known or dis- 
tinguished persons, wliether ancient or modern. I, for my 
part, have never been able to understand what they mean, 
nor, with all the inquiries that I have made, could I ever 
find any one who did understand, or could explain them to 
me. Here there is a man, there a woman, in different 
attitudes ; one has the head of a lion beside him, near another 
is an angel, but which rather resembles a Cupid, so that one 
cannot divine what it all means. Over the door which leads 
to the store-rooms for the wares, a seated figure of a woman 
is depicted ; she has the head of a dead giant at her feet, as 
is the custom in representations of Judith,"^ and this head 
she is raising with a sword, while speaking, at the same time, 
to a figure in the German habit, who is standing, still further 
beneath her. What or whom this figur® may be intended to 
represent, I have never been able to determine, unless, 
indeed, it be meant for a figure of Germany ; on the whole, 
however, it is, nevertheless, apparent that the work is well 
composed, and that the artist was continually adding to his 
acquirements : there are certain heads and other portraits 
of different figures in this work which are extremely well de- 
signed, and coloured with great animation. Giorgione has also 
laboured throughout to maintain the utmost fidelity to nature, 
nor is any trace of imitation to be discovered in the manner. 
This work is highly extolled in Venice, and is celebrated not 
only for the paintings executed by Giorgione, but also for 
the advantages presented by the edifice to the commerce of 
the merchants and for its utility to the public.f 

Giorgione likewise executed a picture of Christ bearing 
his Cross, while he is himself dragged along by a Jew. This 

• The Judith, or Germany, or whatever else this figure may be meant 
to typify, was not painted by Giorgione, but by Titian, under whose name 
it IS engraved by Piccini. — Bottari. [Giacomo Piccmi, a Venetian en 
graver of the seventeenth century. The print in question is known as a 
Judith, with the head of Holofemes at her feet, after Titian*'\ 

+ The Siroccos and salt winds have almost entirely destroyed these 
pictures. Certain fragments of them were published in 1760 by Zanettii 
among the twenty four engravings of hia Varie pitiure a fresco^ dai* prinai^ 
pull Maestix Venczianu — Ed, Flor,^ 1836. 
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work was subsequently placed in the chuveli oP San Roc«v 
wh(?rc it is hidd in the highest veneration by many of tha 
faithful^ and even performs miracles, as is frequently seen.* 
This master laboured in many parts of Italy, as, for example, 
at Castelfranco and in March of Treviso, j He executed 
numerous portraits for different Italian Trinces, and many 
of his works were sent beyond the confines of Italy, as speei- 
mens worthy to bear testimony to the fact that, if Tuscany 
abounded at all times in masters of eminence, neither were 
the distiicts beyond the mountains altogether abandoned or 
wholly forgotten by Ileaven.I It is related that Giorgione, 
being in conversation wdth certain sculptors, at the time when 
Andrea del Verrocchio was engaged with his bronze horse, 
these artists maintained that, since Sculpture was capable 
of exhibiting various aspects in one sole figure, from the fac‘t 
that the spectator can walk round it, so it must, on this 
account, be acknowledged to surpass painting, which conld 
not do more than display a given figure in one particular 
aspect. Giorgione, on the contrary, was of opinion that in 
one picture the painter could display various aspects without 
the necessity of walking round his work, and could even 
display, at one glance, all the different aspects that could be 
presented by the figure of a man, even though the latter 
should assume several attitudes, a thing which could not be 
accomplished by sculpture without compelling the observer 
to change his place, so tliat the work is not presented at one 
view, but at different views. He declared, further, that he 
could execute a single figure in painting, in such a manner as 
to show the front, back, and profiles of both sides at one and 
the same time. This assertion astonished his hearers beyond 
all measure, but the manner in which Giorgione accomplished 
his purpose was as follows. He painted a nude figure, with 
its back turned to the spectator, and at the feet of the figure 
was a limpid stream, wherein the reflection of the front was 

* Neither ia this picture by Giorgione, but by Titian. — See Kidolfi, 
Maraviglie delV Arle, part i , p. 141 

t An exceedingly beautiful picture by Giorgione may still be seen in 
Treviso, a Dead Christ namely. It la at the Monte di 
r/o» , 1838. 

t Tuscany could at that time boast of her Leonardo da Vinci and 
Michael Angelo Buonarroti, — Ibid. 
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painted with the utmost exactitude : on one side was a 
jnglilj burnished corslet, of which the figure had divested 
itself, and wherein the left side was refiected perfectly, every 
part of the figure being clearly apparent ; and on the other 
.side was a mirror, in which the right profile of the nude 
form was also exhibited. By this beautiful and admirable 
fancy, Giorgione desired to prove that painting is, in effect, 
the superior art, requiring more talent and demanding higher 
effort : he also shows that it is capable of presenting more 
at one view than is practicable in sculpture. The work was, 
indeed, greatly commended and admired as both ingenious 
and beautiful. 

Giorgione likewise painted the portrait of Caterina, 
Queen of Cyprus, fiom the life, a picture which I foimerly 
saw in the possession of the illustidous Messer Giovanni 
Cornaro. In my book of drawings, also, there is a head 
painted in oil by his hand, wherein he has portrayed a 
German of the Fugger family, who was one of the piincipal 
merchants then trading in Venice, and had his abode at the 
Fondaco, or Cloth Magazine of the Germans. This head is 
wonderfully beautiful, and I have, besides, in my possC"^on 
other skct(‘hes and pen-and-ink drawings of this master. 

While Giorgione was thus labouring to his own honouk 
and that of Ins country, he was also much in society, and de- 
lighted his many friends with his admirable performance in 
music. At this time he fell in love with a lady, who returned 
hib affection with equal warmth, and they were immeasurably 
devoted to each other. But in the year 1511 it happened 
that the lady was attacked by the plague, when Giorgione 
also, not aware of this circumstance and continuing his 
accustomed visits, was also infected by the disease, and that 
with so much violence that in a very short time he passed to 
another life.’^ This event happened in the thirty-fourth 
year of his age , not without extreme grief on the part of 

* There ia no mention of any plague prevailing in Venice during tlie 
year 1511, and, according to Kidolfi, the death of Giorgione waa caused by 
despair at the infidelity of the lady here alluded to, and the ingratitude of 
his disciple Pietro Luzzo, of Feltre, called Zarato, or Zarotto, by vh-wn 
her affections had been estranged from him. Lana, ut supraj vol. ii, p.l36| 
believes this Pietro Luzzo to be the Morto da Feltre, whose life Yasan 
gives us in the following pages. 
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his many friends, to whom he was endeared by his oxcellcnt 
qualities ; it was also greatly to the loss of the world, thug 
prematurely deprived of his talents. Amidst these regrets 
there was, howevei', the consolation of knowing that Giorgi- 
one had left behind him two worthy disciples and excellent 
masters in Sebastiano, a Venetian, who was afterwards a 
Monk of the Piombo in Rome, and Titian del Cadore/ who 
not only equalled, but even surpassed him greatly Of both 
these artists we propose to speak in the proper place, and 
will then fully describe the honour and advantage which the 
art has derived from them.f 


THE PAINTER, ANTONIO DA CORREGGIO. 

[boen 1494 — DIED 1534.] 

I AM not willing to depart hastily from the land wherein our 
great mother Nature, that she might not be accused of par- 
tiality, presented to the world extraordinary men, of the same 
kind wherewith she had for so many years adorned Tuscany. 
Among the masters of this vicinity, then, and one endowed 
with an exalted and most admirable genius, was Antonio 
da Correggio, an excellent painter, who acquired the new 

* Titian waa not the disciple of Giorgione, but his fellow student rather, 
under the Bellini, and subsequently his follower m the new manner. But 
it may be fairly inferred that Giorgione, had he lived, might have disputed 
the palm of excellence with Titian himself; seeing what was accomplished 
by him who died at thirty-four, what might he not have done had he 
approached the age to which Titian attained. — £d. Ftor,, 1 832-3. 

+ Among the disciples of Giorgione were also Giovanni da Udme an4 
Francesco Torbido, of Verona : his more distinguished mutators won 
Jacopo Palma, Pans Bordone, and others of less eminence. 

t Antonio Allegri, of Correggio, was bom in a city so named, in tbo 
Duchy of Modena. He was the son of Pellegrino Allegri, and of Bcrnar 
dina Piazzoli, called Degli Aromani. The very name of this great master, 
was long involved in obscurity, and Vasari was the first who attempted hia 
biography, which is, however, exceedingly meagre, and not without errors. 
It IS true that his defects and omissions have been subsequently rectified 
supplied, to some extent, by Vasari himself, m the life of Girolamo d» 
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manner to such complete perfection that, in a few years, 
favoured as he was by nature and advanced by diligent 
study, he became a most remarkable and excellent artist. 
Of a timid and anxious disposition, he subjected himself to 
severe and continual labours in his art for the support of his 
family, which he found an oppressive burthen,* and though 
disposed by nature towards everything good, he, nevertheless, 
afflicted himself more than was reasonable by resisting the 
pressure of those passions by which man is most commonly 
assailed. In the exercise of his art, Antonio betrayed the 
melancholy attributed to his disposition ;f but, devoted to 
the labours of his vocation, he was a zealous inquirer into all 
the difficulties incidental to the calling he had chosen. Of 
Ills success we have proof in a vast multitude of figures 
executed by his hand in the cathedral of Parma : they are 
painted in fresco, and finished with much care. These 
pictures are in the great cupola of the church, and the fore- 
shortenings are managed with extraordinary ability, as the 
spectator, regarding the work from below, perceives, to his 
admiring astonishment.^ 

Correggio was the first in Lombardy who commenced the 
execution of works in the modern manner, and it is thought 
that if he had travelled beyond the hmits of his native 


Carpi, as well as by many other writers, amonj:^ whom the reader is referred 
to Pungileoni, Memorie storiche diAntomo Allegri dello %l Correggio, 3 vole., 
Parma, 1817; Mengs, Memone concernenti la vita e le opere di Antonio 
Allegn, &c.; also Lanzi, ut supra^ vol. ii. p. 374, et seq., English edition, 
with Brjan, Dictionary of Painte'ii> and Engravers, whose compendium la 
a very satisfactory one. The German reader will find valuable details in 
Piorillo, Geschichte der Malereiin Italien. Fussli, Kunstlo -Lexicon, &c. ; 
also in lAixt, Kfinstbemeikungen, and Forster, uber Malereu 

* Later writers prove that Correggio was not so poor as might be 
inferred from these words. He is said to have given his sister a dowry of 
a hundred ducats on her marriage, and to have bought lauds, which he 
afterwards left to his children. — See Pungileoni, nt supra. 

The German commentator, Schorn, remarks that, as Vasari somewhat 
lightly accuses Pietro Perugino of irrehgion, of which we, nevertheless, find 
no trace in his life and conduct, so does he here describe Correggio as a 
melancholy and laborious painter, while the works of that master give con- 
stant evidence of a cheerful spirit and of a facility which overcomes all 
difficulty, without any undue effort. See German Translation, vol, iii. 
Part 1 . p. 62. 

X Of this work Vasari speaks more precisely, and with the eulogiw W) 
justly its due, m the life of Girolamo da Carpi. 

DD S 
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Lombardy and visited Lome,''' he would have performed 
wonders, nay, would have given a dangerous rival to many 
(vho, in his day, were called great artists. Be this as it may^ 
mis works, being what they are, although ho harl never seen 
those of antiquity,) nor ’was oven acquainted with the 
best works of the modern masters, it neeessaril}^ follo'vs that 
if he had studied tlieso woiks he would have materially im- 
proved his own, and, pioeeeding from good to better, would 
have attained to the highest summit of exeellenee Wo may, 
indeed, alhrm with eertainty that no artist has handled the 
colours more eirectuaily than himself, nor has any painted 
with a more charming maimer, or given a more perfect relief 
to his figures, so exquisite wa^ the softness of the carnations 
from his hand, so atti active the gi*ace witli which he finished 
his works. In the cathedral of Parma, before mentioned, 
Antonio painted two large pictures in oil : in one of these 
among other things is a figure of the Dead Christ, which 
has been very highly extolled.;) In the church of San 
Giovanni, in the same city, he painted a tribune in fresco, 
and in this work he depicted Our Lady ascending into 
Heaven, amidst a multitude of angels, and surrounded by 
numerous saints. § It appears almost impossible that the 
fancy of man should be capable of conceiving a work such as 
this is, much more that he should be able to execute it with 
the hand, so extraordinary is its beauty, so graceful the flow 


• The question whether Correggio did or did not visit Rome has been 
much contested, but those who in.iintam that he did not are now m the 
ascendant- — See Lanzi, ut supia^ vol ii p. 307, ct yr'y. 

^ , f Antonio may have acquired the ludmienta ot hus art from his paternal 
uncle, Loienzo Allegri, and fiom Antonio Bertolotti, painters of no great 
account m Correggio, but it is certain that he obtained the most valuable aid 
afforded to him from Andrea aiul Francesco Mantegna, in whose work- 
shops, and in that of BcgarelU, of Modena, to which also he Imd accces, 
he must have found casts and drawings from the antique in sufficient 
abundance. 

. J The second of these pictuiea represents the martyrdom of San Placido, 
Both were formerly in the church of San Giovanni, belonging to the Bene- 
dictine Monks, They ore now in the Rmacoteca of 1‘amia, — JCd, Flon, 
1838. 

- § In the year 1.587, the greater part of these pnmtmgs were destroyed, 
for the purpose of enlarging the chon; but one portion of the work, the 
group contaimng the •‘Madonna that is, was preserved, and was placc<l in 
the Boyal Ijibrarj. — jEd, Flor.^ 1832 0. 
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of tlie draperies, so exquisite the expression wlneh the 
nic^ster lijis given to the tiguies. vSome of the sketches of 
them are m the book of designs to which we not uiifi equently 
refer ; they are drawn by Correggio himself in red chalk, 
and are surrounded by a kind ot fiieze, wherein there are 
figures of beautiful children, and other oinamental forms, 
with which the master adorned that work, some of them 
being varied and fanciful representations of sacrifices, after 
the manner of the antique And, of a truth, if Antonio 
had not finished his works so admirably as we see that he did, 
his drawings (although they have merit in the manner, with 
a grace which sufficiently indicates the practised hand of a 
master) would scarcely have obtained him that reputation 
among artists which he has derived from his truly excellent 
works. The art of design is so difficult and has so many 
ramifications, that an artist not unfrequentiy finds himself 
incapable of perfectly mastering all, Some, for example, 
have drawn most admirably, but have betrayed certain im- 
perfections in their colouring; others have colouied wonder- 
fully, hut have not diawn with equal success All this 
depends on the judgment exercised in youth, and the amount 
of practice bestowed by one on drawing, by another on 
colouring ; but all must be acquired before the work can be 
conducted perfectly to its desired completion, that, namely, 
of colouring finely what .has been well diawn. To Correggio 
belongs the great praise of having attained the highest point 
of perfection in colouring, whether liis works were executed 
in oil or in fresco. For the church of San Francesco, 
belonging to the Barefooted Friars in that city (Parma), he 
jiaintcd an Annunciation in fiesco, a work of extraordinary 
beauty: insomuch that when it afterwards became needful 
to demolish the wall, in the course of certain changes required 
111 the building, those friars caused that part whereon the 

* These diawings would seem to have belonged to the eailiest of Cor- 
reggio’s fresco-paiutings m Parma, and of which Vasari nuikcs no unention. 
The work was executed in one of the halls of the Convent of San Paolo, 
and by command of the then Abbess, Donna Giovanna, of Piacenza. The 
subjects, which are taken from the Greek and Roman Mythology, were 
selected by the learned Giorgio Anselmi, who had a d.iugluer in the 
convent. The principal group represents Diana returning from the Chase. 
For minute dehuls, see Pitture di Anlomo Allegri ecistenti »n Parma nti 
Monastteiio di San Paoloj &c. ; Parma, 1800. 
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painting was executed to be bound round by woodwork 
secured with irons, and, cutting it away by little and little, 
they saved their picture, and afterwaids oauMMl it to he built 
into a more secure place in another part or' their ( on\ent.'*' 

Over one of the gates of the city of Parma, Correggio 
depicted a figure of the Virgin, with the Olnld in lu'r arms. 
This is a picture of astonishing beauty, thi‘ exquisite eulour- 
ing of which has obtained the master inlinite prawe and 
honour from such strangers and travellers as lia\(‘ seen no 
other of his works than this fre^eo.| In Sant' Antomo also, 
a church of the same city, our artist paintt d a pu tuu* wherein 
there is a figure of the Virgin, with Santa Maria Maddalena: 
near them is a boy, representing a little angtd, with a book 
in his hand, who is smiling so naturally that all who look on 
liim are moved to smile also ; nor is then' any oms however 
melancholy his tcmperamcnl, who can hehoUl liim without 
feeling a sensation of pleasure. In the samt‘ pi«Kure there 
is also a figure of San Giiolamo, which ns painted in a manner 
80 admirable and so astonishing, that painters extol the 
colouring as something wonderful, atlirming that it would be 
scarcely possible to paint better.} 

Antomo executed various pictures and paintings of differ- 
ent kinds for many nobles of Lombardy ; among others of 
his works may be mentioned two painted in IMantua, foi the 
Duke Federigo II., who sent them to the Emperor, a piesent 

• This picture was not executed for the church of the Barefooted 
Friars, but for that of the AnnuncLitinn at the Capo ^)i Pontt^ It was 
removed, by command of Pier LuiiLi:! Farneb^, to the inner veHtihule, l)ut has 
suffered much from humidity and the Siilinc efflorebcetice of tin* w.ill 

t This picture, called the Madonna della Seula, was p.unted m a 
chamber of the Porta Komana, bat, in the year 1554, a Mnall church was 
built at that place from respect to that figure of Our Luily. Tins hemg 
destioycd in 181?, the pamtmg was then removed to the Academy of the 
Fine Arts. 

X An Italian commentator informs ub that the San Girol.imo, ealled also 
The Day 3 was on the point of being sold to the Kmg ot Portug.il, Imt the 
government of Parma intervened and saved Italy from this additional spoli- 
ation. It IS now in the Academy of the Fine Arls, in th-it city Mengs 
considers this work among the best performed by Correggio; it was 
engraved by Robert Strange, and mirc recently by Mauro Oandolh, The 
San Girolamo was among the pictures transported to Pnrib by Napoleon, 
but was restored in 1814. — See Algarotti, Letters sofmi la Puturat 
Leghorn, 1765. 
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truly worthy of such a prince.'* These works having been 
seen by Giulio Romano, he declared that he had never be- 
held colouring executed with equal perfection. One of tliem 
was a nude figure of Leda, the other a Venus, painted with 
so much softness, and with shadows so admirably treated, that 
the carnations did not seem painted but to be truly the living 
flesh. In one of these pictures was a beautiful Landscape ; 
in this respect there was indeed no Lombard who could 
surpass Correggio, he painted the hair moreover so admirably 
as to colour, and so delicately as to distinctness and finish, 
that nothing better could possibly be seen. There were be- 
sides Cupids trying their arrows on a stone, these weapons 
being formed with much judgment of lead and gold. A cir- 
cumstance which imparted an added charm to this picture of 
the Venus, was an exceedingly bright and limpid stream 
running amidst pebbles and bathing the feet of the goddess, 
but scarcely concealing any part of them, so that the sight 
of their delicate whiteness almost dazzled the eyes beholding 
them I Tor these works Antonio certainly merited all praise 
and honour during his life, and well deserved to be cele- 
brated both by word and in writings with the utmost glory 
after his death. Correggio painted a figure of the Virgin 
also in Modena, and this work was held in great esteem by 
all painters, who considered it to he the best picture possessed 
by that city.:f In Bologna likewise, there is a work by 
Antonio, in the Palace of the Ercolani, one of the noble 
families of that place; the subject of this painting is Christ 
appearing to Mary Magdalen in the Garden, a very beautiful 
thing. § Another admirable and delightful work by Antonio 

* We learn from Mengs that these pictures, after passing through several 
hands, came into the possession of the Duke oi Orleans, by whose son Loms 
they were destroyed. 

f Tlie second of these pictures is said to be not Venus, hut Danae. It 
IS now in the Borghese Gallery, in Rome. 

X Vasari is supposed here to be speaking of the marriage of St Cathe- 
rine, to which he further alludes m the life of Girolamo da Carpi. This 
painting was presented, bv Correggio to hia sister on the occasion of her 
maniage It is now in Pans. A ver' beautiful teplica of this work is iU 
the possession of the King of Naples, 

$ From the Ercolani family this work passed into the hands of Cardinal 
Aldohiiindini, and afterwards into those of one of the Ludovisio family, 
(t was subsequently taken into Spain, but is said to be now m England 
and in tiie possession of the Duke of Wellington.— 
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was formerly at Reggio j but no long tun? since^ Messer 
ljuciaiio Pallavicino, a great admiier of line |>aintings, pass- 
ing thiough that place, happened to sec llie picture, and 
without regard to the cost thereof secured it as one who 
had bought some precious jewel, and (kspeiCchcd it to his 
house ill Genoa.* In the same city of Ri^ggio there is a 
picture by this master, the subject of which is the Biith of 
Christ; ill this woik, the light proceeding fiom the person 
of the divine Child throws its splendour on the shepherds 
and around all the hgurcs who are eantianplatiiig the infant ; 
many other beautiful thoughts are made niamfest by our 
artist ill this picture, among others is one, expressed by the 
iigure of a woman, who. desiring to look lixedly at the 
Saviour, is not able witli her iiioital sight to endure the 
glory of his divinity, which ajipcars to cast its rays full on 
her figure; she is therefoie shading her eyiis with her hand; 
all this is so admirably expressed tliat it seems quite wonder- 
fulf Over the cabin wherein the divine Child is laid, there 
hovers a choir of angels singing, and so exquisitely painted, 
that they seem rather to have been showered clown from 
Heaven than formed by the hand of tlie painter. In the 
same city there is a small picture by Correggio, not more 
than a foot high, which is one of the most cxlraordinaiy and 
most beautiful of his works ; the figuia^s are small, the 
subject Christ in the Gaidcn, the tune eliosen being night, 
and tJie angel appearing to the ya\iour illuniiiKjs Ins person 
with the splendour of his rays,"} an efiect displayed with so 

Ti 18 difficult/’ loniarks an Itiihan annol.itoi, “ to decide \Oiat woik 
13 here meant, since the Biilijcct is not nuMitumed.” In the year IhOS, the 
General Count Isulore Leccln alhimed luinself to he in ptissc'^sum of the 
woik m question, hut on what ground he based his prctcubiuns to know- 
ledge on the subject, we arc not iiitoimed. 

f It IS, indeed, a tiue mmvel, this exquisite picture,” ohaervea an 
admiiiiig commentator. The work in qiichtioii is Uie celchi.ited ono 

ot the gems, aa our readers will lemcnibcr, of the Koyal Gallery o 
Drebdcn. 

J The juditioua and eloquent writer Mengs, rlcscnbiiig this picture, and 
speaking of it as one of the piincipal tiea'-uus of the Talace m Madrid, 
romarka that “ The light emanating horn the countenanec of the Saviour 
illuminates all the scene, he hinibt'If U'ceiviiig hia light from atiove, or 
directly from heaven, and reflecting it on the angel who receives it from hii 
person.” This dsposition of the light, ae is jubtly remarked by Montani, 
tiuly poetical; nay, sublime.’' 
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much truth that nothing better could be either imagined or 
expressed ; on n plain at the foot of the m omit am are seen 
the three Apostles lying asleep the sh idow of tlie eminence 
on wliieh the Saviour is in piayer hills over tiiC 5 Ni‘ liguies, 
inipaitiiig to them a degiee oi‘ force which it would not be 
possible adocpiaiLdy to dchcnbe in words. In the farther 
distance is atiact of euuntiy over which the day is just 
breaking, and fj oiii one side appiuaches Judas witli soldiers. 
Notwithstanding its minute size, this work is admirablj 
conceived, and so finely executed that no woik of the kind 
can heal comparison with it, whether as to the beauty and 
depth of thought appaient in the picture, or the patience with 
which It has been tri'atedJ 

Of th(‘ woiks of this artist much more might be said, but 
since every thing he has done is held to be as something 
divine among tlie most eminent masters of our calling, 1 will 
not expatiate further.! I have made many efforts to obtain 
bis portrait, but he never took it himself, nor ever had it 
taken by ulhem, seeing that he lived much in retirement ; I 
irave theudbre not been able to procure it.;]: Correggio was 
imlecd a pmson who held himself in but veiy slight esteem, 
nor could he, e,\on persuade himself that he knew any thing 
satis fac.t only nespi^ctiug Ins art ; peiceiving its difficulties, 
he could not give himself ci'edit for approaching the pei'fec- 

* Seanmdli, ^^lr7 0 L'Osmo ddla Pittura, Ccseiia, 16^7, relates that 
Corrcj;,m() this iiicLure to an apothecaiy in 2 ).LMncnt of a bill amount- 
ing to sonic lour oi live sciuii. It was afterwarils sohl to the Count Piiro 
ViHCoiiti tor four hiinilrcd studi. At a later puiiod the work became the 
propcitv ot the King of Spain; and we hnd it further i elated that after the 
buttle of V iitori.i it w.is found, with other valuable jnctuies, on the imperial 
of Joseph liuonap.irtc's carnage, by an officer in the army of Lord Welling- 
ton. Waagen, Kwuhi'erke^Lc.j decl.ires it witli tiuth to be now m possee- 
uion of the duke, to whom it was, in fact, presented by Feidmand VII. of 
Spain, 'I’here is a trphea of this picture in our National Galleiy. 

f In the iJritish Museum the reader will find a complete senes of 
cn'j;ra\iiigs afti'i tJorreg^io. 

I At a later period many poitiaita were dispersed about as those of 
('oneggio, hut they arc, lor the ino^t pait, notoriously spurious, as, for 
example, is that given by Bottaii: neither is it to be supposed that tho 
head painted by Uambara, near the pnncipal dooi of the cathedral of 
Parma, is the true likeness of Con cggio, since Gambara did not live till 
long alter the presumed original of this work. — See Lanzi, ut supra, Se« 
ul8D Fionllo, OeschivMe der Maierei^ &.C. 
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tion to \vhicli he would so fain have seen it carried : he was 
a man who contented himself Avith very little, and always 
lived in the manner of a good Cliiistian 

The cares of his family caused Antonio to he very 
sparing, insomuch that he ultimately became exceedingly 
penurious t On this subject it is related, that being at 
Parma, and having there received a payment of sixty scudi, 
the sum was given to him in copper money, which he, 
desiring to carry it to Correggio for some particular demand, 
loaded himself withal ; he then set forward on foot for his 
home. J The heat being very great at the time, Antonio 
suffered much from the burning sun, and sought to I’cfresh 
himself by di inking water, hut a raging fever compelh^d him 
to take to his bed, and from this he never raised his head 
again, but departed from this life to another, being then in 
the fortieth year of bis age, or thereabout. 

His pictures were executed towards the year 1512, and 
the art derived great benefit from his labours, seeing that 
the colour'^ were handled by him in the manner of a true 
master, and that the Lombards were induced by his example 
to open their eyes : the result of this has been that painting 
has seen more than one fine genius belonging to that country 
subsequently following his steps ; some of them producing 
works highly commendable, and well deseiwing to be had 
in remembrance. Among other peculiarities, Correggio had 

* All wiiters attribute a sinRiular mildness of character to Correj^gio, who 
was, besides, modest m the extreme, desiring the perfection of the art 
he loved, more than the plaudits of the multitude for himself — Ah CotreffgiOj 
di Cor 77110 . 

f The meaning of the word misero has been much disputed among the 
Italians, some con'^idering it to refer to the poverty of Correggio, others to 
avarice, supervening with increasing years, but of this list there is assuredly 
no trace m his works, wherein he manifestly spared neither eost nor labour. 
Yet It seems certain that he was not miserably poor : perhaps the truth 
may be found here, as it so frequently is elsewhere, m the mean. Correggio 
was frugal m his personal habits from regard to the interests of his family, 
but it does not follow of necessity that he was grudging, miscrlv, avaricious 
(all which the word ‘‘misero” may imply); that he scarcclv could be so is, 
indeed, proved by his lavish expenditure of the most costly colours and so 
much valuable time on his works, as also in various events of his life.— See 
Tiraboschi, T^oftzie f/e’ Fittori Modenet^i, &c.; Mmfena, 1736, See uleo 
the valuable works of Mengs, and those of Anton loh. 

X This fa.ouloufl account has long been exploded. 
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that of painting the hair* with great facility, and has shown 
to later artists the true method whereby the difficulties of 
accomplishing this point may be overcome, an advantage 1‘or 
which all succeeding painters are largely indebted to him. 
It was indeed at the instance of the artists belonging to our 
vocation tliat INIesser Fabio Segni, a Florentine gentleman, 
composed the following verses ; — 

Hujuif cum regeret mortales spiixtus artus 
Jhct07 iSj Charitei> supphcuej e Jom: 

Non aha pingi dextra, Patei aim, rogamii^ ; 

Untie pi ester f nulli pingeie no6 hceat 
Annmt his voHs sumim regnator Ofgmpi, 

Ut juvenem subito sidera ad alia tulit, 

XJi posset melius Chantum simulacra referre 
PrcBsensy et nudas cerneret inde Deas f 

At the same time with Correggio lived the Milani\se Andrea 
del Gobbo, | a good painter and very pleasing colourist, many 
of whose works are to be found dispersed among the houses 
of his fedlow countrymen in Milan, and the surrounding 
neighbourhood. At the Certosa of Pavia likewise, there is 
a large painting by this master ; the subject is the Ascension 
of the Virgin, but the death of the artist before he had had 

* TIhh passjise of Vasari has been much criticised, and he is accused of 
fixing his whole attention on the one point of painting liair, but he 
needs no other defence than that of the life itself he is nianifestly describe 
mg this only as one among the many excellencies of Corieg;,io, and nothing 
more. 

■j* The reader will be pleased to accept the following as a frt e tianslation 
of the above : — 

While yet the painter breathed the life of mortals, 

Tluis did the Graces su|»plicate their sire . — 

Father, by him alone be henceforth limned 
Tlivse forms, thy gift ;“to none save him permit 
That high enipnze This heard Olympian 
And granted Straight he called the limner hence. 

And seated ’mid the sUrs. There all unveiled 
Henceforth to find, and ever to behold 
The charms celestial, which his hand alone 
Duly poitrayed. 

^ Andrea Solan, of Milan, was called del Gohlo, not because he was 
himself afliicted with the defect implied (hunch -back), but because hia 
brother Cnstoforo, an excellent sculptor and arcliitect, had that misfortune. 
Andrea del Gnbbo is, literalh, “The Hunchback’s Andrew.” — See Pasaa- 
\imiy Malerschtden der Lomhai dei^ va Kunstblatt ior 1 38. See also 
Laiizi, ut supta, vol. ii. p (English edition), the last-named wntei 
Munmetatca Andrea Solan among the dUciples of Guadeazio F eiran. 
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time to complete it, caused tliis work to be left unfiiiished 
the picture nc\erthole^s sullices to ])ro\c that Aiuliva waj 
an excellent painter, and one who did not shrink irum tho 
labouis required for the due exercise of his ait f 


LTFl JF THE FLOHENTINE FAINTER, TIERO DI COSIMO 
[born lUl. — nini> LV21 ] 

While Giorp^ione and Corrooprio -were staining lioiioiir for 
Lombardy, to their o>vn great praise and glory, Tuscany on 
her part was not ivanting in men of genius. Among these, 
not the most unimportant was Piero, son of a certain Lo- 
renzo, W’ho ivas a goldsmith, and godson of Cosimo Kr)sseni, 
after wliom he w^as ahvays called Piero di (h)simo4 nor was 
he ever knoivn l>y any other name. And in truth, he to whom 
we are indcbti'cl for instruction, is no less entitled to onr 
gratitude than he who has given us Ide, and merits indeed 
to be considered the true father, for the person to wdioin was 
owe the better part of our being is no h\ss to bo regarded 
than he from whom we simply derive existence. Tlie 
father of Piero, perccuving a livtdy genius, and a strong in- 
clination to the art of (hisigii in liis son, ontrust(‘(l him to the 
care of Co.sinio Kosselli. who accepted the charg<‘ more than 
willingly, and seeing liim make progress Ixyund most of the 
other disciples whom he had under liis care, he bore to him 

* It was afterwards successfully completed by Tiernardmo Canipi. — 

f Corrop^po left one sou, Pompomo Quuini Allepri, who was also a 
paintei, but did not attain hiph reputation, aiul appeals to have been of a 
oarele‘18 and restless disposition, one of the causes, it inny be, ot his father's 
alleged parsimony. Our artist also left a (l,iut;litci. Ilia father, Pellegrino 
Allegri, likewise survived him, as did his motliei also. 

f Della Valle reproaches Vasari for seimnng to raise Piero di Cosimo to 
the level of Gioreinne and Correggio. Other Italian eoininentators maintain 
that the biographer had no bucIi intention, hut though it is indeed most 
improbable that Vasari should commit so manifest an iniustiee, as well tif 
error of judgment, our readers will perceive that the manner m wliich lit 
opens this life does give some cause for the displeasure of the Sienese 
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the love of a father, and as liis acquirements in art increased 
with his years, he constantly treated him as such. 

Piero had received from nature a mind of considerable 
fdevation, he was of a peculiar and thoughtful chaiacter, 
possessing more vaiied powers of fancy than were exhibited 
by any of the students who were labouiing to acquire their 
art in the work-rooms of Cosimo Rosselli, at the same time 
with himself. lie was not unfrequently so piofoundly 
absorbed in whatever might be the matter in hand, that if 
any conversation ivas going forward — as frequently happens 
— it was necessary to recommence the whole narration for 
nim as soon as it was brought to an end, so completely had 
Ilia attention been abstracted in another direction. He was 
a great lover of solitude, and knew no greater pleasure than 
that of getting away by himself to indulge without interrup- 
tion in his own cogitations, and to build up his castles in 
the air. His master, Cosimo, found ample justification for 
the confidence which he reposed in him, and availed himself 
to a great extent of his aid ; nay, he not unfrequently en- 
trusted works of the utmost importance to Piero, knowing 
well that Ins disciple had a better manner as well as more 
judgment than himself It was for this reason that he took 
Piero witli him to Pome, when he was himself summoned 
thither by Pope Sixtus, to execute the historical paintings 
for the chapel, and in one of these Piero executed a very 
beautiful landscape, as we have related in the life of Cosimo. 

Piero painted exceedingly well fioin the life, and was for 
this reason employed while in Pome, to take the portraits 
of many distinguished persons, more particularly those of 
Virginio Orsino, and of Puberto Saiiseverino, which he 
placed in the historical paintings mentioned above. He 
afterwards took the likeness of the Duke Valentino, son 
of the Pope Alexander VI.; this painting, according to the 
best of my belief, is not now to be found, but the cartoon 
e::CGCutcd by his hand is still in existence, j* being in posses- 
sion of the venerable and excellent Messer Cosimo Bartoli, 
Provost of San Giovanni. In Florence, this master executed 
numerous pictures for different citizens, which are dispersed 
simong the dwellings of those persons : I have myself seen 

* Soe ante, p If 5. 

*f Tno late of thia cartoon can no longer be ascertained. 
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many there., some of whicli are very good : he also undertook 
many commissions of various kindvS in other places ; among 
these is a picture in oil, for the Noviciate of San Marco ;* 
the subject of which is Our Lady, standing, with the Child 
in her arms, M’ith another for the church of Santo Spirito 
in Florence. Tliis last is in the chapel of the Gino Cappom 
family, the subject being the Visitation of Our Lady, who is 
accompanied by San Niccolo and Sant’ Antonio, t the latter 
reading, with spectacles on his nose, a figure of great anima- 
tion. In the same work our artist painted a hook bound in 
parchment ; it has the aspect of age, as having been much 
used, and is more like a real book than a mere painting, as 
are certain balls which he has given to St. Nicholas, J for 
these, being exceedingly shining and lustrous, reflect the 
light one upon another, proving the singularity of the con- 
ceits affected by this artist, and the pleasure he experienced 
in investigating the difficulties of art. The peculiarities of 
Piero’s character became more strikingly manifest after the 
death of Cosimo, seeing that he thenceforward kept himself 
constantly shut up, he would not permit any one to see him 
work, but lived the life of a wild beast rather than that of 
a man. He would never suffer his rooms to be swept, and 
would eat just at such moments as he felt hungry, he would 
not have the soil of his garden cultivated, or the fruit-trees 
pruned, but suffered the vines to grow wild, and permitted 
their shoots to extend over the paths, neither would he have 
the fig or other trees properly ti'ained and attended to, pre- 
ferring to see all things wild and savage about him, as he was 
himself, and he used to say that every thing of that kind was 
better left to Nature, to be tended by herself alone without 

* This work is supposed to be lost. 

f This picture had disappeared from the church in the time of Bottari 
(1759), having been transferred to the private chapel of the Villa Capponi 
fll Legnaia. — Ed. Flor,^ 1832. 

J Authorities are divided as to the exact signification of the balls, 
which are one of the distinctive characteristics of St. Nicholas, his proper 
attribute, indeed; some affirming them to allude to the well-known act of 
charity, by which he secretly furnished portions to the daughters of the poor 
noble; others considering them to be rather an allusion to the loaves of 
bread, wherewith he fed the people during a famine. They are by Bome 
writers believed to be merely **a general allusion to the Trioity/W 
See Mrs. Jameson as before cited, yoI. ii. p. 6(, et seq* 
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ftirther consideration. He would sometimes set himself to 
seek animals, plants, or other productions out of the common 
order, such as Nature will sometimes bring forth either by 
chance or from caprice. In these things he took indescrib- 
able pleasure, insomuch that they transported him out of 
himself, and he would describe them so frequently, that even 
to persons who could take pleasure in such narratives, the 
relation at length became tedious and troublesome. He 
would sometimes stand beside a wall, against which various 
impurities were cast, and from these he would image forth 
the most singular scenes, combats of horses, strangely ordered 
cities, and the most extraordinary landscapes that ever were 
seen; he did the same thing with the clouds of the sky also. 

Piero devoted much attention to oil-painting, having seen 
certain works by Leonardo da Vinci, painted with the 
harmony and finished with the extraordinary care, which 
that master was accustomed to bestow on his paintings, when 
he intended to show the power of his art. Piero therefore, 
being much pleased with that manner, desired to imitate it, 
although he was very far from approaching Leonardo, and 
was entirely unlike him ; his manner was indeed altogether 
different from that of most other artists, in its extrava- 
gance or peculiarities ; nay, he may even be said to have 
changed it and adopted a new one, for every new work that 
he executed.^ 

Had Piero di Cosimo been less eccentric, had he imposed 
a more careful restraint on himself, during the course of 
his long life, the extent of that genius which he certainly 
possessed would have been made more clearly manifest, he 
might indeed have rendered himself truly admirable, where- 
as, by the absurdity and extravagance of his life he caused 
himself to be considered a mere fool. In the end, however, 
he did no harm to any one but himself, while his works ha've 
been very beneficial to the art. Tet, from his example, men 
of exalted genius and able artists, may nevertheless learn 
that life should not be passed through, without having an 
eye to the end. 

1 will not omit to mention that in his youth, Piero di 

• “ Thifl variety of manner,” remarks an Italian commentator, render* 
it difficult to distinguish the works of thw master by means of the com- 
parison of one work with another.” 
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Cosiino, being extiemoly fanciful and abounding in the most 
singular invinitiona, was perpetually called upon to give aid 
in those maskings which are customary during the Carnival ; 
wiicn he rendered himself highly acceptable to the young 
nobles of Florence, by the vanous impio\em(mtH which lie 
effected in tlie decorations required, ami by the great increase 
of pomp and variety wdiich his inventions nu[)arted to that 
kind of aimiscmcnt. Fnuo is said to have Inani the first who 
gave the eharacter of a triumphal proct‘ssion to these mask- 
ings, or who at least amolioratial them to such a degree that 
he may be said to have pm'h'eted them : for not only did he 
add appropriate words and music to the representation of the 
events chosen as the subject, hut he also caustal the proces- 
sion to be accompanied by large trains, <'onsisting of men on 
foot and on horseback in vast numbers ; these, were all clotlual 
in magnificent habits, selected with much judgment and 
carefully adapted to the character supported by the wearer. 
The effect of this was exceedingly rich and beautiful, and 
had altogether something very ingenious in its varied details ; 
nor was the show without a certain grandeur in its character 
which was certainly imposing To see at night, by the light 
of innumerable torches, twenty-five or thirty pairs of horses 
richly caparisoned, tvith their riders splendidly arrayed, ac- 
cording to the subject represented, was without doubt an 
attractive and beautiful spectacle Six or eight attendants, 
also on horseback, accompanied each cavalier, all clothed m 
the same livery and each bearing a torch in his hand ; ol 
these there were sometimes above four hundred : next fol- 
lowed the triumphal chariot, elaborately decorated with 
trophies and fanciful ornaments of various kinds, a thing 
which was not without its utility, in sharpening the wits of 
the contrivers, while it gave infinite pleasure and delight to 
the people. 

Among these spec Jades, which were numerous as well as 
ingeniously arranged, I am inclined briefiy to describe one, 
which was, for the most part, invented by Piero, when he 
had already attained to mature age ; this show was not of a 
pleasing or attractive character, but, on tlie contrary, was 
altogether strange, terrible, and unexpected : it gave no 
small pleasure to the people nevertheless, for as in their food 
they sometimes prefer the sharp and bitter savours, so in 
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feheir pastimes are they attracted by tilings horrible ; and 
these, provided they be presented to us with art and judg- 
ment, do indeed most wonderfully delight the human heaii:, 
a truth which is made apparent from the pleasure with 
which we listen to the recitation of tragedy. The spectacle 
luu’e alluded to was the Triumph of Death ; the car was pre- 
pared in the Hall of the Pope by Piero himself, and with so 
much secrecy, that no breath or suspicion of his purpose got 
abroad, and the completed work was made known and given 
to view at one and the same moment * The triumphal Car 
was covered with black cloth, and was of A^ast size, it had 
skeletons and white crosses painted upon its surface, and 
was drawn by buffaloes, all of which were totally black : 
witljjn the Car stood the colossal figure of Death, bearing the 
scythe in his hand, while around him were covered tombs, 
which opened at all the places wdiere the procession halted, 
while those who formed it chanted lugubrious songs, Avhen 
certain figures stole forth, clothed m black cloth, on thes(‘ 
vestments the bout's of a skeleton Avcie depicted in white , 
the arms, hrea^t, ribs, and logs, namely, all which gleamed 
Jiorribly forth on tlic black beneath. At a certain distance 
appeared figures bcaiing torches, and Aveanng masks, pie- 
sentiiig the face of a deatlfs head, both before and behind ; 
these heads of death, as well as the skeleton neck beneath 
them, also exliibited to view, Avere not only painted wfith the 
utmost fidelity to nature, but had besides a frightful ex- 
pression which Avas horrible to behold. At the sound of ti 
wailing summons, sent forth with a hollow moan from trum- 
pets of imifilcd yet inexorable tones, the figures of the dead 
raised themselves half out of their tombs, and seating thei'* 
skeleton forms thereon, they sang the following Avords, now 
so much extolled and admired, to music of the most plaintive 
and melancholy character: — 

Doloi , pia/Uo, e peneicuzia, ^'o, 

Before and after the Car rode a train of the dead on 
horses, carefully selected from the most wretched and meagre 
animals that could he found, the caparisons of these worn, 

* FroTti what Vasari has said in other places, and from the different 
alluH’OiN to thih Masijuci .ule, li may be intciicd to have taken place during 
tbo Farruval of the year 1511. — PiZ. Flur , 1832-3. 

VOL. H EH 
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lialf-djing creatures were black, covered with white crosses ; 
each was conducted by four attendants, clothed in the vest- 
ments of the grave; these last-mentioned figures, bearing 
black torches and a large black standard, covered with 
crosses, bones, and death’s heads. While this train of the 
dead proceeded on its way, each sang, with a trembling voice, 
and all in dismal unison, that psalm of David called the 
Miserere. 

The novelty and the terrible character of this singulai 
spectacle, filled the whole city, as I have before said, with 
a mingled sensation of terror and admiration, and although 
at the first sight it did not seem well calculated for a Car- 
nival show, yet being new, and within the reach of every 
man’s comprehension, it obtained the Inghcst cncomiuip. for 
Piero as the author and contriver of the whole, and was the 
cause as well as commencement of numerous representations, 
so ingenious and effective, that hy these things Florence, 
acquired a reputation for the conduct of such subjects and 
tile arrangement of similar spectacles, such as was never 
equalled by any other city. The old people who still remain, 
of those by whom the procession above described was wit- 
nessed, retain the most lively recollection of the scene, and 
are never weary of extolling the extraordinary spectacle pre- 
sented by it. I remember to have heard Andrea di Cosimo, 
who assisted Pietro in the preparation of the show, and Andrea 
del Sarto, who was Piero’s disciple and also took part in it, 
affirm that this invention was intended, as was believed at 
the time, to signify and prefigure the return to Florence of 
the Medici family, for at the time when this triumph was 
exhibited, the Medici were exiles, and so to speak dead, but 
dead that might be expected soon to arise again, in which 
sense were interpreted certain words of the verses sung on 
that occasion, and which are as follow : — 

Moi ti Siam, come vedete, 

Cost moQ'ti vedocm uot 

Fummo ffta come voi siete, 

Voi sareie come noi, ec* 


♦ We are dead, as you iDeliold us. 
But thus dead wc you shall see ; 
We were once as you are now, 

But you sooii diiall be as we* 
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\i*hereby they desired to intimate tlieir own return, as a 
kind of resurrection from deatli to life, with the expulsion 
and abasement of their enemies and rivals ; or it may have 
been that this signification was attributed to tlie words, from 
the fact of that illustrious house having returned from exile 
about that period, seeing that the human intellect is much 
given to apply words spoken previously to actions succeeding 
them, as if the one were the ctfect of the other ; be this as it 
may, certain it is, that such %va3 the opinion prevailing at 
the time, and it is spoken of even yet. 

But we will now return to the art and works of Piero, 
lie received a commission to paint a picture for the chapel 
of tlie Tebaldi family, in the church of the Ser\ite Monks, 
who therein preserve the vestments, and a cushion or pillow, 
used by San Filippo, who was a brother of their order. The 
subject of this work is Our Lady, standing on a slight eleva- 
tion ; she has a book in her hand, hut is not accompanied by 
the divine Child; she turns her head towards the heavens, 
and above her is seen the Holy Spirit, by whose light she is 
illuminated ; nor has the artist permitted any other light, 
except that proceeding fiom the dove, to appear in the pic- 
ture, yet this illumines, not only herself, but the figures 
which surround her ,* these are Santa IMarghcrita and Santa 
Catcrina, who are kneeling in adoration before the Virgin, 
with San Giovanni Evangelista, San Filippo, the Servite 
Monk; and Sant’ Antonino, Archbishop of Florence who 
arc standing in fixed contemplation of the Madonna. Piero 
likewise added a landscape of very fanciful character, whether 
as regards the singular looking trees he has placed in it, or 
the caves and grottoes \vhich also form a portion thereof. 
There arc, of a truth, many beautiful parts in this work, as 
for example, certain heads, which have much grace, while 
they likewise evince considerable powder of design; the colour- 
ing also has great merit, for Piero was certainly well ac- 
quainted with the true method of painting in oil. On the 
predella of this work he executed small historical representa- 
tions, which are extremely well done, among others that of 

* Tills picture ia now in the Uffizj, in the larger hall of the Tuscan 
School, 
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Santa Marglierita escaping from tlie stomach of the dragon ^ ^ 
in this monster indeed, and in the fantastic deformity im- 
parted to it, he has displayed a degree of invention which 
could not, I think, be surpassed ; venom is darting fi om its 
eyes, tire and death are in its aspect, the creature is indeed 
most frightful ;t nor do I believe that any master could pro- 
duce more extraordinary effects than Piero di Cosimo in that 
manner, or could indeed imagine any thing equal to them ; of 
this we have proof in a marine monster, executed by Cosimo 
and which he presented to the illustrious Giuliano de’ 
Medici : the deformity of this animal is something so extra- 
vagant, so fantastic, and so unearthly, that I cannot believe 
any thing so hideous and repulsive could possibly be found 
in nature. This monster is now in the Guardaroha of the 
Duke Cosimo de’ Medici, as is also a book, filled with ani- 
mals of divers kinds, by the hand of Piero, some exceedingly 
singular, others remarkably beautiful, and all executed very 
carefully with the pen, being finished with inconceivable 
patience : this hook was presented to the Duke if by Messer 
Cosimo Bartoli, provost of San Giovanni, a most trustworthy 
friend of my own, and the well-wisher of all artists, being, 
as he is, one who has ever delighted, and still does delight, 
in these our noble arts. 

Around a chamber, in the house of Francesco del Puliese, 
Piero painted historical events in a similar manner, the figures 
being small In this work also the artist has exhibited a 
singular variety of those fantastic objects which he so greatly 
delighted in painting ; the buildings, the animals, the vest- 
ments, the instruments, all are of the most fanciful and varied 
character, he depicted whatever came into his head in short, 
the whole representation being entirely fabulous. After the 
death of Francesco del Pugliese and his sons, these paintings 
were removed, nor do I know what became of them. A 

» For the legend of this Virgin Martyr’’ — 

‘‘ Mild Margarete, that was G-od’a maid, 

Maid Margarete, that was so meek and mild,’’ 
see Mrs. Jameson, Poetry of Sacred and Legendary Art ii. p. 130, 
€t seq, ,* see also ante^ p. 277- 

-f The predella has long been lost. 

t No authentic information can now he obtained, either of the monster 

01 the hook. 
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Bimilar fate has bcfiilleii a picture of Mars and Venus, with 
Cupids and Vulcan, a work exhibiting evidence of consum 
mate art, and finished witli wondeiful patience. 

From Filippo Slrozzi tlie older, Pieio di Cosimo received 
a commission to paint a picture with small figures, the s ab- 
ject being Perseus deliveuiig Andiomeda from the monster. 
This work, in which thcie are many fine qualities, is now 
ill the palace of the Signor Sforza Almeni,* first Chamber- 
lain to the Duke Cosimo ; it was presented to him by 
Messer Giovanni Battista, son of Lorenzo Strozzi, tp whom 
his delight in works of painting and sculpture was well 
known ; and very highly is it estimated by the Signor 
Sforza, nor without reason, .since it is one of the best and most 
agreeable pictures ever executed by Piero di Cosimo ,* a 
more singular and fanciful specimen of a sea-monster could 
not easily be conceived, tlian that which Piero has here 
imagined and depicted, the attitude of Perseus is fierce and 
menacing, as lilling his sword in the air he is preparing to 
destroy the monster. Andromeda is seen hound, and tiem- 
hling betw(‘en hope and fear, her countenance, finely express- 
ing these emotions, is veiy beautiful. In the foicgrouiid are 
numerous figures clothed in stiange habiliments, and singing 
to the sound of various insliuments ; some of tlie heads of 
these figures, smiling in joy at the deliverance of Andromeda, 
are divinely beautilhl ; the landscape also is very fine, the 
colouring being exceedingly soft and graceful, every tint 
blended with the ino.st perfect harmony ; the whole work is, 
in short, cxccutcHl with exceeding care. 

This master likewise painted a picture wherein there is a 
nude Venus, with a Mais also nude, the latter lying asleep 
in a nioadow enamelled with fiowers ; hovering around them 
are troops of Loves, who carry olf the helmet, armlets, and 
other portions of the armour of Mars ; a grove of myrtles 
forms part c)f the land.scape, and here there is a Cnpid, 
alarmed at the sight of a rabbit ; the doves of Venus are 
also depicted, with other attributes and emblems of Love. 
This picture is at Florence, in the house of Giorgio Vasari, 

* It 18 now in tlie Florentine Galleiv of the UfHzj, in the smallei hall of 
the Tubcan School There ate, hcbides, three other works by Pioio di 
Cosimo in this Gallery, anil these may jinssibb be the pictures painted to/ 
Pranc«co del Pugliesc. — AV. Floi , 
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who preserves it in memory of Piero di Cosimo, in whose 
singular caprices he has always taken much pleasure.^ 

The superintendent of the Foundling ITo^pital was a great 
friend of Piero’s^ and, desiring to have a picture painted for 
the chapel of the Pughese family, which is near the entrance 
of the church, on the left hand, he gave the commission for 
that work to Piero, who completed it at his leisure. But long 
before the work was brought to that consummation, the painter 
had well-nigh diiven the superintendent to desperation^ for on 
no condition would he permit the latter to have a sight of 
the work until the whole was finished This refusal seemed 
all the more extraordinary to the superintendent, not only 
because of the friendship existing between them, but also 
because he was constantly paying money to the master on 
account of the work. At length he declared, in his vexation, 
that he would pay no more until he had seen the work , but 
Piero threatening to destroy all that he had done, the super- 
intendent was compelled to give him the reiiicUiulcr of the 
sum due to him, and, although more displeased than ever, 
had no remedy for it but to take patience until the com- 
pletion of the work, in wliich there is certainly much that 
merits commendation | 

For one of the chapels in the church of San Pietro 
Gattolini, this master painted a Madonna sealed, with four 
figures standing around her, and two angeh in the air above, 
who are placing a ciown on her head This woik Picio 
executed with great care, and it obtained him much com- 
mendation and honour: it is now in the church of Sail Friano, 
that of San Pietro Gattolini having been demolished J In the 
cross aisle of the church of San Francesco, at Ficbolc also, 
there is a picture of the Conception by Piero di Co.simo : this 
little work is a tolerably good one, the figures rather small. § 

^ Now in the Nerh Pdlace, in the Bor^o Sn,n Niccolti. Thi.s work came 
into the posbession of the Neili family from that of the Gaddi The Gcimiin 
Waagen mentions a picture in tempcia, also by Piero di Cosimo, and of 
which the subject is similai, as now in the Iloyal Galleiy oi Berlin. 

I lSUII in the private apartments of the Commiss.uy of the Hospital. — 
See Malvasia, Fehma Pith ice. 

4: The chinch of San Piotio Gattolini was destinyed during the siege of 
Florence in 1529. The picture removed, as heic aihimcd, to San Fnano, 
is now lost. 

$ Del Rosso, m his book entitled, Vna Qioinata P 1st) uzione a Fiesefo, 
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For Giovaiini Yespucci^ whov-^o house, whiuli now [jcloiigs to 
Ficro Siilviali, was then opposite to the church of St. 
Michael, iii the Via de’ Sorvi, this master painted certain 
bacchanalian representations, tvliich aie disposed around one 
of the rooms: in these pictures ai'c the most singular figures 
of lawns, satyrs, and sylvan deities of various kinds, with 
children and bacchanals, the diversity of whose habiliments, 
with the grace and truth of the deer, goats, and other 
animals depicted in this work,' is a marvel to behold. In 
one of the stories here exhibited we have Siicnns mounted 
on his ass, and surrounded by a tioop of cliildren, some of 
whom support him, wiiile others give him to dunk There 
is a joyous spirit of mirth and gladness manifest throughout 
all this company, whicli (‘annot but be admitted to prove 
extraordinary talent ; and beyond all doubt Piero di Cosimo 
has given evidence in liis works of the richest and most 
varied power of invention, with indubitable originality and 
a certain subtlety in the investigation of difficulties, whicli 
lia\c rarely betm exceeded, llis inquiiies into the more 
recondite piopeitics of Nature, in her external forms, weie 
conducted with a Z('al that rcndeied him rcgardles.^ of the 
amount of time, or labour bestowed on whatever might be 
the matter in hand. While seeking to penetiate the secicts 
of his art, no eifort was too severe ; he would endure any 
hardship for the meie love which he bore to the pursuit, 
and in the hope of obtaining an advantage for the vocation 
of llis clioice, Pim'o di Cosimo Avas indeed so earnestly de- 
votinl to the interests of art as to become totally regardless 
of himsdf and his personal convenience, insomuch that lie 
would allow himsidf no better food than hard eggs, and, to 
save firing, he cooked these only tvlien he had prepared a fire 
to boil his glues, varnishes, ike.; nor would he cook them 
even thus by six or eight at a time, but boiled them by 
fifties ; liii Avould then set them apart in a basket, and aie 
llnmi at any moimmt when he felt the necessity fur food. 
This mode of existence suited him perfectly, so that all 
mentions a Coronation of the Viri^m by Piero di Cobimo as being ovei the 
high altai of this church, but says nothing of any picture bv tliat master to 
be found m the tiansept, whence wc may infer that the ivork here allurievl 
to is no Ioniser m existence — 

* No authentic information respecting theo© paintings can now bo 
obtamed. 
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others appeared to him to be mere slavery, in comparison 
with his own. He was much disturbed by the cries ot 
children, the sound of bells, the singing of the monks, and 
even by the coughing of men. When the rain was falling in 
torrents, he delighted to see the water streaming down 
from the roofs and pour splashing to the ground : but light 
ning caused him excessive terror, insomuch that he would 
shut himself up when he heard thunder, and, fastening the 
window and door of his room, would wrap his head in his 
cloak and crouch in a corner until the storm had subsided. 
Piero di Cosimo was extremely amusing and varied in con- 
versation, and would sometimes say things so facetious and 
original that his hearers would be ready to die with laugh- 
ing : but when he had attained to old age, and was near his 
eightieth year, he became so strangely capricious that no one 
could endure to be with him. He would not suffer even his 
scholars to be about him, so that his unsocial rudeness of 
manner caused him to be destitute of all aid in the helpless- 
ness of his age. He would Bometimes be seized with a 
desire to get to his work, when, his palsied state preventing 
him, he would fall into fits of rage, and labour to force his 
trembling hands to exertions of which they were no longer 
capable ; while thus raving or muttering, the mahl-stick 
would drop from his grasp, or even the pencils tliemscdves 
would fall from his fingers, so that it was pitiable to behold. 
The flies on the wall would sometimes arouse him to anger, 
nay, even the very shadows became an offence to him, and 
thus, sickening of mere old age, the few friends wlio still 
continued to visit him exhorted the dying man to make his 
peace with God ; but he put them off from day to day, not 
that he was an impious or unbelieving person ; he was, on 
the contrary, a very zealous Christian, though of so rude a 
life, but he did not believe himself be so near death ; nay, 
was convinced to the contrary. Pie would sometimes dis- 
course largely of the torments endured by those who die oi 
lingering diseases, and remark how deplorably they must 
suffer who And their strength, mental and bodily, alike 
gradually decaying, and see themselves to be dying by little 
and little, which he declared must needs be a great afflictiun: 
he would then abuse all physicians, apothecaries, and sick- 
uursea, declaring that they suffered their patients to die oi 
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hunp;t)r ; next ho would expatiate on the wretchedness of 
having to swallow b}-rups or potions of any kind ; would 
enumerate the various inartyidoms cncluiod from other 
curative processes, talk of the cruelty ot‘ being roused up 
to take phy.sic when a man would rather slec'p on, the 
torment of haMug to make a will, the wretchedness of see- 
ing kinsfolk wailing aionnd one, and tlic iniseiy of being 
shut up in a dark room. Of death by the hand of justice, 
on the contrary, he \M)uhl speak in terms of the Inghest 
coinnieiuhition. Jt must be such a fine thing to be led forth 
to ones death m that manner; to see the clear, bright, open 
air, and all that mass of people ; to be comforted, moreover, 
with sugar -plums and kiudwoids; to have the priests and 
the people all praying for you alone, and to enter into 
Paradise with the angels. He consideied the man who 
departed from this life suddenly to have singular good 
fortune, and thus would lie dilate in a manner the most 
extraordinary, turning everything to the strangest siiiuilica- 
tions imaginable. 

LiMiig thus peculiarly, in the midst of these eccentric 
fancies, he hi ought himself to such a state that he was found 
dead on(‘ moining at the foot of a staucabc.^ This happened 
in the year 1521, | \^hen he received the iitcs of sepulture in 
San Piero Maggiorc. 

Tlic disci [lies of this master were very numerous, and 
among them was Andrea del Sarto, who was in liimselt 
a Iiofat. I obtained the portrait of Piero di Cosimo from 
Francesco da San Gallo, an intimate friend and constant 
companion of Piero, who took it when the latter had already 
become old. And tliis Francesco is still in possession of 
a work by the hand of Piero (for I must not omit that), a 
most beautiful head of Cleopatra namely, with the asp 
twined round her neck. He has two portiaits also, one of 
Giuliano, his father, the other of Francesco Giamberti, his 
grandfather, hotli of which might be supposed to be alive.;! 

The dwelling of Piero di Cosimo is believed to have been in the 
(iuaUunda, one of the most retired and solitary quarters of the city.— 
liottari. 

f According to Baldinucci, Piero di Cosimo viras born m the year 1441 ; 
be must thus hci\e lived to the age of eighty, 

i No authentic iniurraation ifl now to be obtained respecting these worki, 
— jfiy, Flot, 1833. 
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THE ARCHITECT BRAMANTE; OF URBINO » 

[born 1444 — DIED 1514 .] 

Very important advantages, without doubt, resulted to 
architecture from the new methods of proceeding adopted by 
Filippo Brunelleschi, he having imitated, and, after the 
lapse of many ages, restored to light, the most important 
works of the learned and excellent masters of antiquity. But 
no less useful to our age was Bramantc, for, preserving the 
traces of Filippo and following m his footsteps, heing also 
full of determination, power, genius, and knowleclgi', not 
theoretic only but extensively and thoroughly practical, he 
rendered the road to the acquirement of true science in 
architecture most seem e and easy to all who followed alter 
liimd A more exalted genius could not well have been 
imparted hy nature to any aitist, than that confcuied on 
Bramante, nor could any master display a nu)re profound 
acquaintance with the principles of liis art. more rigid 
adherence to the proportions of his works, or a richer 
variety of invention in their decoration, than may be found 
in those executed by this architect. But not even all these 
qualities were more than was demanded at that time, seeing 
that Julius II , a prince full of the boldest designs and 
earnestly desirous of leaving due memorials of himself to 
succeeding ages, was then Pope, And very fortunate was 
it, both for him and for us, that Bramante did meet with 
such a prince (for very raiely does sueli good fortune 
happen to men of great genius), one at whose cost he was 
furnished with opportunities which rendered it possible for 


* Writers are by no means agreed as to tbe name of tins ma'itcr, the 
architect Ccsaiiano, who declares himself to have been his scliol.ir, calls him 
“Donato of Uihino, called Bramante.” According to Mazzueehclli, lie 
subscribed himself, “ Bramante Asdiubaldino,” but Pagave, citing iintheiitic 
documents, calls him “Bramante Lazzari ” — See fuithcr Vimgileoni, 
Memorie sul/a vita di Donato o Dontiino Binmanlr, Ac , Rome, U53f). 

t* D’Agincnuit, in his admirable VUhi^lo\)e dr I’Arl (Vaprea hs 

Monumens, Pans, has a pass.igc, winch wo quote tioni the German 
edition of Vasari, to the following effect . — “ Bnmelleselii ,iih1 Leon Batista 
Alberti may be said to have recalled the ancient style of aichitecUne to hf(‘, 
but it IS Bramante to whom we are indebted fo^ Vs fimi cstahlisbmeiit and 
who has found means to adapt it to the requueinents of modern hfo.” 
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blm to display tlie r sources of the power with wdiieh he "was 
endowed, and prove* to the world that mastery over the 
didiculties of Ins art, the evidences of which are so much 
admired in hi'^ works Tlie cxtraoidmary meiit of this 
architect is ind(‘(‘d ob\u)us, not only in the general aiian^e- 
ment of Imildin^-, elected hy him, hut also and er[nally 
in their various details: the hist projection and mouldings 
of the conuees for example, the shafts of the columns, the 
grace ami elegance of the capitals and bases, the careful 
adjustment of the consoles and Hmsh of angles, the vaultings, 
the staircases, the buttresses, ressaults, and other supports — 
all icccived his attention in due measure, as did every other 
arrangement reqihied for the coni})letion of the whole edifice; 
insomuch that every architectural woik constructed hy his 
counsels or after his designs is an object of surprise as well 
as delight to all 'who behold it WluTeforc it appears to me 
that till' lasting gratitude justly duo to the ‘incients, by those 
'whose studies (‘nable them to dciive improvement from their 
labuuis, is clue iii no less degri'^i to the labours of Biamante, 
irom those who benefit b}" them: for if tiie Giceks 
iiuentcd that arclutoctui-c winch the Homans imitated, 
llramanb* did more than the latter, since he not only umtated, 
but, imparling to ns what tli(*y bad taught, in a new and 
amedioratod form, he added uiiwoiitinl graces and beauties to 
the art, which we receive ennobled and cmhellislied by his 
eflbrts. 

This master was horn at Castcdlo Durante,^ in the state 
of XJi-bmo, his parents being of good condition though very 
poor.j' In Ills childhood he wuis taught to read and write, in 
addition to which he applied himself with great industry to 

* Or ('ayti'Ulunintc', now called Urtiania, fiom Pope Urban Vill., who 
erected it inio a Insliopric and ga\eithiMown name but the ])laeo <if 
Bianiante'b bath ib albo a yub)ect nt dispute Ibildi, d/emenc <rUih\no^ 
athrnis that be was born at Fennij^nano, near Uibmo Cesari.ino maintaina 
that Uil)mo itself w’-as hib birthplace. Otlieis contend tor Monte jMihubale, 
and otlu'iH again for Monte San Pietin, \juth m the teiiitoiy ol Uibiiio, hnt 
Ue Paifave {Sienese cditinn of Vusmiy 171)1), who seenis to be more 
aecuiateiy intornied than any othei wiiler on the sublet t, doclaieb that 

Branumte w.is })orn in July id the jeui 1 Ul, at Stietta, t\\ o inilus tio'n 
CaHtt'UUuiante, now called Uibania” 

t lbs paieiCs wcie Seveio baz/aii and Cccilid Loinbaidclli, both ai 
noble extraction. 
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tlie study of aritlimetic, but lus fiitlicr, to whom it wai 
needful that the son should g;ain somewhat for himself, per- 
ceiving him to take great delight in drawing, turned his 
attention while still but a child to the art of ])ainting. Ho 
studied therefore very zealously, more especially the works 
of Fra Bartolommeo, otherwise called Fra Caraavale,'* of 
Urbino, by whom the picture of Santa Maria della Thdla, in 
that city was painted. But Bramante found his principal 
pleasure in architecture and the study of perspective, he 
departed therefoie from Castel Durante, and proceeded to 
Lombardy, repairing first to one city and then to another, 
working in each meanwhile as he best could. His under- 
takings of that period were however not of a cosily kind, or 
such as could do the architect much honour, since he had 
then neither interest nor reputation ; but to the end that 
he might at least see something of works of merit, ho 
removed to Milan to examine the Duomo. | There was at 
that time a good architect and geometrician living in Milan, 
called Cesare Cesariano, who had written a commentary on 
Vitruvius, but falling into despair at finding himself dis- 
appointed in the remuneration he had expected to receive for 

* Fra Bartolommeo Corradino, a Dominican, called Fra Camavale, 
moat probably, from his joyous aspect and jovial chai actor. The picture 
Jiei e alluded to is now at Milan, in the Brera, and an engraving of it will 
oe found in the work entitled, Imperiale e Reale Pinacoteca di Milano, 
See. — MahselLi. 

f Vasari appears to have passed too hastily over the early years of 
Bramante. According to De Pagave, he first studied under the architect 
Sciro Scirn, of Castel durante, and left that place in his twentieth year, but 
before his departure he had already constructed a small circular temple to 
the Madonna del Riscatto, on the banks of the river Mctauius.^’ The 
same writer informs us, that previous to visiting Lombardy, Bramante had 
also erected churches, public buildings, and other edifices in Romagna, and 
when in Milan was considered one of the most distinguished aitists adorn- 
ing the court of Ludovico il Moro, but whether as a painter or architect 
there are no documents to show. Of lus paintings, indeed, but little 
authentic information can now be obtained (consult Passavant also, 
Beitrage zur Geschichte der alien MalerschnXen in der Lombaide%)» It 
was towards the year J476 that Bramante went to Milan, where he con- 
structed various edifices (see Pagave, woi'6rA). In 1488 he was invited by 
the Cardinal, Ascama Sforza, bishop of Pavia, to that city, there to rebuild 
the cathedral (the Incoronata). Pagave declares himself to have seen the 
drawing of this building by Bramante’s own hand, with the date 1490 . 
See also Pungileosu,— -iifeworie suUa vita di Bramante*, 
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wiiat wtnk, he sank inti so strange a state, that he would 
KV'ork no more, and Ins peculiarities ineieasing, he became 
utterly dl^tracted, and died more like the beasts that perish 
than like a Chiistian man.* At the same time, in the same 
city, lived the Milanese, Bernardino da Trevio, who was 
engineer and architect of the Duonio, he was admirable in 
design and ivas held by Leonardo da Yinci to be a most 
(excellent master, although lus manner is somewhat crude 
and his paintings are hard and dry. At the upper end of 
the cloister of Santa Maria delle Grazie, there is an 
Ascension of Christ by Bernardino da Trevio, wherein the 
observer will remark some very admirable foreshortenings. 
In San Francesco also, he painted a chapel in fresco, the 
subject being the death of San Pietro and that of San Paolo. 
In Milan and the neighbourhood of that city, there are like- 
wise many other works by this master, all held in high 
('stiination, and in my book of drawings I have a female head 
by his hand, voiy beautifully executed in charcoal and wldte 
lead, from which a very fair notion of his manner may be 
obtained j 

But to leturn to Eramante. After having thoroughly 
studu'd that fabric (the Duomo), and made the acquaintance 
of the above-named engineers, he became inspirited to such 
a degree, that he resolved to devote himself entirely to 

* Our author is happily in error respecting Cesariano, whose fate wns 
not 80 melancholy as lus narration would lead us to believe. He was 
at one time unhappy m hia domestic circumstances, but that misfortune was 
of a tempoiaiy natuie only; his merits as an artist also were ultimately 
acknowledged, and lie received all the honours of which, as De Pagave 
assures us, his talents and chiuactei rendered him deserving. Cesariano 
nas not horn until 14d3, seven years, that is to say, after Eramante’s 
airual in Aldan, he studied architecture under that master, and was one of 
his most distingiUvslied scholars h'or further details see De Paga\e, ut 
ou'pra See also the Alarchese Poleiii, who has written the life of 
Cetkinano, and hum whom we leainthat he was a miniature painter as well 
as architect. At Fenaia he obtained great honour for his learning, from 
the Univeisity of that city, and was finally appointed to complete the 
lutcinal ariangemcnts of the cathcdial of Milan: he died at the last-named 
city in the year 15P2. 

j Beniurdmo Zenale, of Trevilio. This artist is much commended hy 
Lomjizzo and Lanzi. For minute details see the work of Count Tassis, 
Vfte det/h Aiit’Jii'i iicrffaviabchi, torn. i. ; see also Passavant, in the 
KntulUatl iot 
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architect lu'o.^ Tlun-tnipoii lie ilqnirtcd from ^Tilan^f and 
repairt'd to Rome, wlia're lu* arrived iiniuedi.itely ludbrc the 
commeneement of tlio lioly year luOO. J By the 
of the friends whom he had in that city, some of nhom Avere 
his fcdloAV countrymen, others Lombards, he reecB'ed a ooni- 
niis&iou to paint the armorial beariniis of Rope Ah'xander VI. 
in fresco over the holy door of Han Giovanni Laterano, 
■which is opened on the occasion of the rluhilee; llu‘se he 
suiTouiuled with angels and added other figures, Mipporters 
of the escutcheon. § 

Bramantc had brought some money Avith him from 
Lombardy and had gained other .siiiiis in Rome liy eertaiu 
Avorks Avhich he had executed tlu're; these fiiiuK lie hus- 
banded with care, expending them \vith extreme- frugality, || 
because he desired to live for a time t>n bis means, ami not 
to be distracted by other occupations from the labours which 
he proposed to undertake among the ancient huildiiigs of 
Rome, all of which he was anxious to study, Avishing to ob- 
tain accurate measurements of them, entirely at his hasure. 

He commenced this labour accordingly ; in solitude and 
deep thought he pursued it to its completion, and in no long 
time had examined and measured all the buildings of antiquity 
that were in the city of Rome and its neighbourhood, with 
all that were to be found in the Campagna; he had even 

From these woicls Bottari infers that Biamnnto must previoiiRlj'' ha^e 
been principally occupied 'with the piactice of painting, but it is ccitain 
that many of the pictuies attributed to him by SeannclJi and otliois Avere 
the works of the Milanese Bartolommeo Suaidi, called Hiamante da 
Milano or Biamantino, because he had been the scholar of Bi amautc. 
Be Pagave observes that Bramante studied the architectuial details o 
the cathedral and made himself known to the engineers, not to determine 
his choice towaids architecture, which he had already siuclied and juactiHcd, 
but ratlier because he was desirous of an establishment in that city, 
where, by making himself known to Giovanni Galeazrn, and Lodovico 
il Moro, he might obtain a sufficiently extensive arena for the cxcrciso 
of his abilities. 

■f After a residence of twenty-two years, 

$ In 1499, immediately after the fall of Lodovico his protector, that 
is to say, when Leonardo da Vinci also left Milan. 

§ These firms Avere destioyed when other changes Aveie effected m the 
building. 

II Massenzla. Bottari remarks that this word “must here be taken 
to mean nsparmio (frugality), although fa* massenzia faignifiea to 
accumulate.’^ 
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pursued his researches as far as Naples, and visited all places 
wherein he could ascertain that ancient buildings were to be 
found. The remains still existing at Tivoli, and in tlie villa 
of Adrian were studiously measured by Eraiuante, who pro- 
lited largely by these examinations, as Mill be declared in the 
proper place. These purMiits caused his talents to become 
known to the Cardinal of Naples,^ who began to remark, and 
eventually to fa\our his progress While Bramaiite, there- 
fore, was continuing his studies as here described, it came 
into the mind of the Cardinal to rebuild a cloister in 
Travertine, for the monks of the Pace, and this work he 
committed to Bramante. i Whereupon, being very anxious 
to make gain as well as to acquire the good will of the 
Cardinal, ho gave himself to the work with the utmost zeal 
and diligence, by which means he quickly brought it to a 
most successful conclusion.:] It is true that the building was 
not one of distinguished beauty, but it obtained a great name 
fur the architect, seeing that there were but few masters 
in Borne, Mdio then devoted themselves to architecture with 
the zealous study and promptitude of execution which dis- 
tinguished Bramante. 

In the commencement of his labours, this master served as 
under architect to Pope Alexander VI. when that Pontifl“ was 
constructing the Fountain in the Trastevere, as likewise for 
that which he also erected on the Piazza of St. Peter, § but his 
reputation having increased, he was invited to take part with 
other eminent architects in the greater number of the consulta- 
tions 'which "were held respecting the Palace of San Giorgio, 
and the church of San Lorenzo in Damaso, which Katliiello 
Biario, Cardinal of San Giorgio, was at that time about to 
build near the Campo di Fiore. And although better works 
may havo- been executed at a later period, yet this palace, 
were it only for its extent, has ever been considered and still 
continues to be thought a splendid and commodious habita- 
tion ; the works of this fabric were conducted by Antonio 

* Oliviero Caraffa. 

+ In the year 1504. 

X Of these and other woiks by Bramante alluded to in succeeding pages^ 
plates mil he found in D’Agincomt, Xej ^6' deents d’ap^es les Moylu’‘ 
mens, tom. iv., plates Ivii,, Ivin. 

§ U'hesc fountains were demolished, and others of greater magnificeiiie 
vere constructed in their place.— BoWan. 
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Monticavallo. Bramante was likewise consulted in respect 
to the proposed enlargement of the church of San Jacopo 
degli Spagnuoli, situate on the Piazza Navona: he took part 
also in the deliberations relating to Santa Maria dell Anima; 
the building of which was afterwards entrusted to a German 
architect, and designed the palace of the Cardinal Adriano da 
Corneto in the Borgo Nuovo, * which was built very slowly 
and ultimately remained unfinished,! in consequence of the 
Cardinal’s flight The enlargement of the principal chapel 
in Santa Maria Maggiore was also effected according to the 
designs of Bramante, and by these works he acquired so 
much credit in Rome that he began to be esteemed the first 
architect in that city, being exceedingly bold and prompt, 
with great and varied powers of invention. The most dis- 
tinguished personages of Rome now employed him therefore 
in all their important undertakings, and when, in the year 
1503, Julius II. was raised to the pontifical chair, Bramante 
was at once employed in his service. 

A project had been formed in the mind of that ponti^flT, fox 
covering the space which then lay between the Belvedere and 
the Papal palace, with a building in the form of a quadran- 
gular theatie, designing thereby to enclose a small valley 
which interposed between the palace and the new buildings 
erected for the residence of the Pontiffs, by Pope Innocent 
VIJI.; the intention of Julius was to construct two coriidors, 
one on each side of the valley, by which means he could pass 
from the Belvedere to the palace under a loggia, and in like 
manner could return from the palace to the Belvedere, with- 
out exposure to the weather ; the ascent from the lowest 
point of the valley to the level of the Belvedere was to he 
effected by flights of steps. 

Bramante therefore, who had great judgment and a most 
ingenious fancy in such matters, divided the lower part into 

* When the cardinal was compelled to leave Rome, m 15 17, he 
presented this palace to the crown of England. It was inhabited by the 
ambassador of Henry VIII. at the period of the Reformation, but then fell into 
other hands, and ultimately passed into those of the Torlonia family. Such 
of our readers as aie familiar with Rome will remember the position of thic 
palace, which is on the Piazza of San Jacopo Scossacavalli. 

■f It wanted only the portal, which was supplied during the last century, 
but rot, according to Milizia, Memorie degV Architethj in the grave and 
pure atvle of Bramante. 
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t\^"o ranges, one over tlie other, the first being an extremely 
beautiful Loggia of the Doric order, resembling the Colos- 
seum of the Savelli ; but in place of the half-columns he 
substituted pilasters Imilding the whole edifice of Travel tine. 
Over this came a second range of the Ionic order, and the 
walls of that portion of the building being continuous, it was 
furnished with windows ; the level was that of the first floor 
of the Papal palace, hut it reached to the rooms on the 
ground-floor only in the Belvedere. A Loggia of more than 
four hundred paces long was thus obtained on the side look- 
ing towards Rome, with a second of equal extent towards the 
wood ; between those was enclosed the before mentioned 
valley, to the lowest point of which all the water from the 
Belvedere was to be conducted, and there a magnificent 
fountain was to he built. 

Such was the plan, and after designs prepared in accoiab 
ance with it, Biamante constructed the first conidor, wliicli 
proceeds from the palace and joins the Belvedere on the 
Bide towards Rome, I- the last pait of the Loggia which was 
to ascend the acclivity and occupy the higher level excepted ; 
of the opposite part, that towards the wood namely, he could 
only lay the foundations, but could not fuiish it, the death of 
Julius interrupting the work, and that of the architect himselt 
also taking place before it had proceeded further. The in- 
vention of tliis fabric was considered so fine that all declared 
nothing better had been seen in Rome since the time of the 

* The theatre of Marcellus that ig to gay, used as a fortress m the 
middle ages by the Pierleom family, to whom the Savelli succeeded. It 
was changed by Baldassaie Peiuzzi into a dwelling for the Masbinn family, 
from whose possession it came into that of the Orsinj, Dukes ol Grainia, 
to whom it still belongs. 

f The court formed liy the Corridors here described had one-thiul of its 
extent higher than the other two-thirds, a circumstance resulting fiom the 
foimation of the little valley m which it was erected, whoiefoie Braniante 
constructed a double st.uicase, beautifully tumed, which fotnicd the 
means of ascent from the lower floor to the upper But across this noble 
court Sixtus V. built a large hall, now the Libiuiy uf the Vatican, so that, 
instead of the most magnificent comt in the world, we have now two and 
a garden, altogether unconnected. Other changes have also been made. 
The Ahiovo B/arcm, for example, has been erected, in a line parallel to 
that of the Libraiy, for the reception of ihe Mwco Chiai a7no7Lti : thui 
has the giaini idea of Bnunante been lost, and his work, m many i'aits, 
entirely spoiled, — BoUati and Milxxia* 

voi. n, y F 
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ancients but, as we ha%"e sai<l, of the second curridor th^ 
fjundutions only wore completed, nor has the whole beea 
iiuislied even to our own times, althou^di Pius IV. has at 
length almost brought it to a eouelusion. 

Braiuantc likewise erected the cupola whicdi covers tlielTall 
01 Antiquities, and constructed the range of niches for the 
statues. Of these, the Laoeoon, an ancient statue of the most 
exquisite perfection, the Apollo, and the Venus, were placed 
there dining his own life, the remainder of the statues were 
afterwards brought thither by Leo X., as for example, the 
Tiber and the Nile, with the Cleopatra ; others were added 
by Clement VII. ; while in the time of Paul III. and that 
of Julius IIL, many important improvements were made 
there at very great cost. 

But to return to Bramante : when not impeded by the 
parsimony of those with whom he had to act, he conducted 
his various undertakings with extraordinary promptitude, 
and possessed a profound and thorough knowledge of all 
things appertaining to the buildc/s art. He carried forward 
the buildings of the Belvedere with excessive rapidity, and 
such was the zeal with which he seconded the eagerness of 
the Pope — who would have had the edifice receive birth at 
a wish, rather than await the slow process of erection — 
that the men who were labouring at the foundations carried 
a-way at night the sand and earth which they had dug out 
in the presence of Bramante during the day, and he then 
without further precautions permitted the foundations to be 
laid. The result of this inadvertence on the part of the 
master has been that his work has cracked in various parts, 
and is now in danger of ruin, nay, as regards this Corridor, 
a portion, to the extent of eighty braccia fell to the ground 
during the pontificate of Clement VII., and was afterwards 
rebuilt by Paul III., who caused the foundations of the whole 
to be repaired and strengthened t 

There are besides in the Belvedere many beautiful stair- 

♦ Even Milizia, diiEcult as he is to please, admits that Bramante had 
conceived a design which was one of the most ingenious, magnificent, and 
superb character.” For an engraving of this work, see D’Agincourt, Zf€S 
Arts decnis d'apres les Monumens, 

f In later times also it has been found noedfiil to execute Importaitl 
repairs in these buildings , — JSd Flcr*^ 1832-8. 
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cases aucl flights of steps, rich and varied in design, which 
unite the higher to the lower levels of the building, all from 
the plans of Bramante, and admirably executed in the Doric, 
Ionic, and Corinthian orders respectively, arranged with the 
most perfect grace. He had made a model of all that was to 
have been done, which is said to have been of most imposing 
beauty, as indeed we may see that it must have been from 
the commencement of the work ; even left as it is in the 
imperfect state wherein we see it. Among other things is a 
winding stair constructed between columns, which is graduated 
in such a manner that it can be ascended on horseback : in 
this work the Doric order is followed by the Ionic, and the 
Ionic by tlie Corinthian, thus rising from one order into the 
other; tlie whole is conducted with the utmost judgment 
and finished with exquisite grace, insomuch that it does hiin 
equal honour with whatever other work he may have ex- 
ecuted 111 the same place * The invention of this winding 
stair Bramante borrowed from San Niccolo of Pisa, as wc 
have notified in the life of Giovanni and Niccolo Pisaiii.’j* 

This master had formed the fanciful project of making 
certain letters, in the manner of the ancient hieroglyphics, 
on a frieze of the external fa9ade, whereby he designed to 
display his own ingenuity, as well as to exhibit the name of 
the reigning Ponlitf and his own, and had commenced thus : 
— Julio IL Pont. Maximo^ having caused a head in profile 
of Julius Caesar to be made, by way of expressing the name 
of the pontilf, and constructing a bridge with two arches to 
intimate Julio IL Pont^ with an Obelisk of the Circu’a 
Maximus to signify Max. But the Pope laughed at this 
fancy and made him change his hieroglyphics for letters a 
braccio in height, in the antique form, such as we now see 
them ; declaring that Bramante had borrowed that absurdity 
from a gate in Viterbo, over which a certain architect, called 
Maestro Francesco, had placed his name after his own 
fashion, and that he effected it on this wise : he carved a figure 
of San Francesco with an arch (arco\ a roof {tatto\ and a 
tower {toTie)^ which he explained in a way of his own to 
mean, Maestro Francesco Architettore, 

• This spiral stair may still be seen behind the Fountain of Cleopatra^ 
but in a part now abandoned ; it is therefore altogether useless, 

f See vol. 1. of the present work. 

F F 2 
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Ills talents ir architecture and other qunlitica rendered 
lirainante highly acceptable to Pope Julius 11., who wa« 
indeed so amicably dispobecl towards him, as to confer on oar 
architect the otRce of clerk to the signet, and while holding this 
appointment he constructed an edifice for the furtherance of 
the business connected with it, and made a very beautii'ul 
iuoris for the printing of the papal bulls. In the service of 
las Holiness Bramante repaired to Bologna, when that city 
relumed to the protection of the church in the year 1504, 
and in all the war of Mirandola he occupied himself with 
various labours of great ingenuity, rendering very import- 
ant assistance on that occasion. 

This master prepared numerous designs for the ground- 
plans of buildings, as well as for entire edifices, all of which 
are truly admirable, as may be judged from certain examples 
of them which appear in our book : the proportions in every 
instance are very fine, and the whole design gives evidence 
of consummate art. Bramante imparted considerable in- 
struction in the rules of arcliitecture to Raphael Sanzio of 
Urbino, arranging for him the buildings which he afterwards 
painted in perspective, in that Hall of the Papal palace 
wherein is the Mount Parnassus, and where Raphael placed 
the portrait of Bramante himself, whom he has represented 
in one of the pictures ^ with a compass in his hand, in tho 
act of measuring certain arches. 

Pope Julius, among his other undertakings, determined on 
that of uniting the Law courts and all other public offices in 
certain buildings, situate along the Via Giulia, which Bra- 
maute had thrown open and brought into a straight line. 
Now if all these offices of administration could have been 
assembled in one place, the arrangement would have Ixmui 
highly conducive to the interests and convenience of tlic 
merchants and others who had long suffered many hind- 
rances from their separation: Bramante therefore commenced 
tlic construction of the palace of San Biagio, on the Tiber, 
ill 1(1 there is still a most beautiful temple in the Corinthian 
ify(](iv, commenced there on that occasion by this master, but 
^vhlch has never been completed. The remainder of the 
fabric there in part erected is of rustic work most admirably 
executed, and it is much to lamented that so honourable, 
♦ In the School of Athena. 
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masters of the profession to be the most perfect in that kind 
ever secnj should have failed to receive its due completion. ^ 

In the first cloister of San Pietro-a-l\fontorio, llramante 
built a round temple constructed entirely oi' Travertine, than 
which nothing more peifectly conceived, more graceful, 
or more beautiful can be imagined, whether as regards 
arrangement, proportion, or variety ;+ and if the erection of 
tlie entire cloister, which is not finished, had been com- 
pleted after a design by our architect, which may still be 
seen, the effect of the whole would have been much more 
noble than it now is. ;{. In the Borgo this master gave the 
design of a palace, which Raphael of Urbino caused to be con- 
structed of brick, with stucco-work cast in moulds, the columns 
and bosses are in the rustic manner, the order is Doric, the 
work altogether being a very fine one, and the invention of 
those castings at that time quite new.§ The design and 
arrangements for the decoration of Santa Maria at Loretto, 
which were afterwards continued by Andrea Sansovino, were 
also made by this master, wlu) prepared the models fur in- 
niimcriible temples and palaces which are now in Rome, and 
many other parts of the states of the church. 

This admirabh' artist was of a most enterprising spirit, and 
among other projects had formed that of entirely restoring ami 
even re-ariTanging the palace of the Pope ; nay, such was his 
boldness, seeing as he did tlie resolution with which the Pope 
accomplished important undertakings, and finding the desire 

* Of the edifice heic alluded to there is no^v (1759) little oi nothing to 
be Hecn. — Bottari. 

t Milizia, Memour deqli AicJutetti, with his accustomed scveiitv, 
enumerates various defetts m tins erection, but allous it, ncveitliclcas, tn be 
eonsideied a graceful and wcU-pio|iortioncd little temple; he commeuls m 
particular the two flights of staiis by v-hieh the subteirancan chapel beneath 
It 18 gamed, dechirmg them to be managed very judiciously, and uudl 
adapted to the narrowness of the space. 

J According to the design of Biamante, the small round temple was to 
form the centre of a ciicuiar colonnade, with four chapels and four 
entrances; a niche for the reception of a statue was to be placed on each 
side of the entrances ; between them, that is to say, and the chapels — See 
HAMizm, ut supra ^ Life amanie* * * § 

§ This palace, according to Uottaii, ivas on the hither side of the Tiber, 
on the road leading to St. Pctei’s, and was demolished, wnth other build 
Uigs, when the Colonnade of St. Vctei’a was constiucted. 
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of the latter to coincide with his own purpose and wishes, 
that hearing his Holiness express the intention of demolishing 
the church of San Pietro to construct it anew, he made 
numherless designs to that end, and among these there was 
one, which astonished all who beheld it, and was indeed of 
the most extraordinary magnificence and beauty. Nor would 
it be possible to display more consummate art, or a more 
perfect judgment than were evinced by Bramaiite, in this 
work ; the design shows two towers, in the centre of wliicli 
is the principal front of the building, as we sec it on the 
medals* afterwards struck for Julius II. and Leo X., by 
Caradosso,t a most excellent goldsmith of that time, who 
had no equal in the execution of dies : the same thing may 
be seen in the medals of Bramante himself, which are also 
extremely beautiful. The Pope, being thus determined to 
undertake the commencement of that stupendous building, 
the church of St. Peter ; caused one half of the older fabric 
to be demolished, and set hand to the reconstiuction, with 
the firm resolve that in art, invention, arrangement, and 
beauty, as well as in extent, magnificence, and splendour of 
decoration, that edifice should surpass all the buildings ever 
erected in that city by the whole power of the republic ; 
aided as' this was by the genius of the many able masters 
whose works had illustrated the states of the church. With 
his accustomed promptitude the architect laid the founda- 
tions of his work,:j: and before the death of the Pope, con- 
tinuing his labours to the close of his own life, which followed 
soon after that of the pontiff ; he raised the building to th(j 
height of the cornice, which is over the arches of the four 
piers, and of this part he also completed the vaulting, effect- 
ing the whole with extraordinary rapidity, as well as con- 
fiummate art. He likewise conducted the vaulting of the 


* They show the front of the chinch, which has the form of a Gicek 
cross; and ovei the grave of St. Peter, which occupies the centie, is a l;irgc 
Cupola, between two clock-towers. For details lespecting the construction 
of the Cupola, see Seilio, Tutle le opete in Ai chitotiura di Sebai>tiano 
Setlio, laccoltcB dal Scamozsii^ Venice 1584. 

f See Bonanni, Templi Vatic. Hn^tona, tav. i. p. 9. 
j This was done, with appropriate ceremonies, on the 18th of Apnl, 
i 506 , the foundation-stone being laid, according to this authority. 
mediately beneath the pier where the statue of Santa Veiomca now sstandA 
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principal chapel, that \\ herein is the ^reat tribune namely, 
causing the chapel, called that of the king of France, to be 
also put in progress at the same time. 

For this work Bramante invented the method of construct 
tng the vaulted ceilings by means of a framework of strong 
b(^ams, in which the friezes and decorations of foliage were 
carved, and afterwards covered with castings in stucco. In 
the arches of tlie cdiSee he also showed the manner in 
which they may be turned with moveable scaffolds, a method 
afterwards pursued by Antonio da San Gallo. In that por- 
tion of the woik which was completed by Bramante, the 
cornice which surrounds the interior is seen to have been 
conducted with so much ability, that nothing more elegant 
or more graceful than is the design of this cornice, in its 
every part, could have been produced by any hand whatever 
In the capitals of this edifice also, which in the interior are 
formed of olive leaves, as indeed in all the external work, 
which is of the Doric order, and of mexpres.sible beauty ; m 
all these things, I say, we perceivi‘, the extraordinary boldness 
of Bramante’s genius ; nay, we have many clear proofs that, 
if he had possc^ssed means of action equivalent to his powcis 
of conception, he would have performed works never befui’C 
heaid of or even imagimri. 

But the work we are here alluding to was conducted after 
a much altered fashion on his death and by succeeding 
architects ; nay, to so great an extent was this the case, that 
with the exception of the four piers by which the cupola is 
supported, we may safely affirm that nothing of what was 
originally intended by Bramante now remains. For in the 
first place, Baffaello da Urbino and Giuliano da San Gallo, 
who were ap])ointed after the death of Julius II., to continue 
the work, with the assistance of Fra Giocondo of Verona, 
began at once to make alterations in the plans ; and on the 
death of these masters, Baldassare Peruzzi also eflected 

** The reader who shall desire such details as cannot here find place, 
iBieferred to Duppa’s Life of Michael Anqeh ; Bnnaniu, Tem-jdi VatiC. 
lIutoTia f Q,uatreinere de Quincy Vie'i de^ })lus c^ltbies Aichitevteit ; and 
Miluia, Memorie degV Architeth ; see also D^Agincourt, Les Aits decuts 
d'aprea les Monumens ; with Flatner and Bunsen, lieschi eibiing dei Stadi 
Rum, There are besides, many other imters, who have ably treated tn« 
*jl)ject in all its details. 
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cliaiiges, wlien lie constructed tlie chapel of the King of 
France, in the transept: which is on the side towards the 
Cainpo Santo. Under Paul III. the whole Av^ork was altered 
once more by Antonio da San Gallo, and after him Michael 
Angelo, setting aside all these varying opinions, and reducing 
the superfluous expense, has given to tlic building a degree 
of beauty and perfection, of which no previous successor to 
Bramante had ever formed the idea ; the whole has indeed 
l)een conducted according to liis plans, and under the guid- 
ance of his judgment, although he has many times remarked 
to me that he was but executing the design and arrangements 
of Bramante, seeing that the master who first founded a 
great edifice is he who ought to be regarded as its author.'^ 
The plan of Bramante in this building, does indeed appear 
to have been of almost inconceivable vastness, and the com- 
mencement which he gave to his work was of commensurate 
extent and grandeur; but if he had begun this stupendous 
and magnificent edifice on a smaller scale, it is certain 
that neither San Gallo nor the other masters, not even 
IMichael Angelo himself, would have been found equal to the 
task of rendering it more imposing, although they proved 
themselves to be abundantly capable of diminishing the work : 
for the original plan of Bramante indeed had a view to even 
much greater things. 

We find it asserted that the earnest desire of Bramante to 
make a rapid progress, and to see the building arising, in- 
duced him to permit tlie destruction of many admirable works 
which had previously adorned the church of St. Peter ; se- 
pulchral monuments of Popes namely, with paintings and 
mosaics : a circumstance which has caused the loss of nu- 
merous portraits in different styles of many great person agtvs, 
which were scattered about in all parts of the older church, 
being, as it was, considered the principal church of all Chris- 

* In a letter to a fiiend, Michael Angelo exprcfa.scd himself thus : 

That Bramante was equal to any architect who has appeared, from the 
time of the ancients to oui own, can by no means be denied The first 
stone of St. Peter’s was laid by him, not after an obscure oi confused plan, 
but in accordance with a design which was clear, comprehensive, and 
luminous; he had, besides, so isolated the church that it was in no respect 
detumental to the Palace, and those who have departed from the plans ol 

Bramante, aa Sangallo has done, have in so far departed from the truth/^ 

See Lettere PittonchCy 
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tondoin/ The altar of St. Peter and the ancient chon* or 
tribune was all that Bramaute retained, and this he enclosed 
within a rich balustrade most beautifully executed, with 
cohiiuns or balusters of the Dla'IC order, and all in Peperignof 
marble. This enclosure is of such extent, that when the 
Pope goes to St. Peter’s to perform high mass, he can hnd 
epace within it for all his couit, as well as for tlie ambassa- 
dors of all Christian princes ; the work was not entirely 
finished at the death of Bramante, and received its ultimate 
completion from the Sienese Baldassare. 

Bramante was a person of most cheerful and amiable 
disposition, delighting to do everything whereby he could 
bring benefit to his neighbour. He was the assured friend 
of all men distinguished by their talents, and favoured them 
to the utmost of his power, as was manifest in his conduct 
towards the graceful Raffaello da Urbino, a most celebrated 
painter who was induced to settle in Pome by his means. J 
This master always lived in the most splendid and honour- 
able manner, and in the station to winch lie had attained, 
all that he possessed was as nothing to what lie might and 
would have expended He delighted greatly in poetry and took 
much pleasure in music ; hearing as well as i)ractiMng im- 
provisations on the lyre with infinite enjoyment : he would 
also occabioually compose a sonnet, if not in so polished a 
manner as we are now wont to expect, yet always giving 
evidence of au earnest purpose and entirely free from errors 
of style. § Bramante was highly esteemed by the prelates, 

The greater pait of them were happily saved. — Sec CancLllien, De 
Secretarns BaiiihccB Vaiican<s, 'tieteris ac nov^. 

f Monsignorc Bottaii, speaking of this portion of Bramante’s work, is 
pleased to observe that “ all these ornaments are taken away to give jilace 
for new thoughts, and, finally, the marvellous contiivaiice in bionze, 
executed by Beinino, has been elected there ” 

f: And was even named by him as his successor in the labours of San 
Pietro, a tact which we learn from the biief diiceted to Raphael by Leo X. 
Thus will be found translated into Italian, in the Lelteie Pittouche, and 
commences thus, “ Since, besides the art of painting, your excellence m 
which is known to all the world, you have also been reputed by the 
architect Bramante, to be equally competent in all matters connected with 
building, insomuch that at his death he justly opined that to you might be 
confided the building commenced by him here in Rome, the Church of the 
I’rince of the Apostles namely,” &c. Sic. — Ed. Flor , 1832-B. 

S Certam sonnets by Bramante will be found in a collection published 
at Milan in 175G. — lb%d^ 
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and received various proofs of respect and admiration from 
different nobles, who were acquainted with his excellencies, 
lie enjoyed very great renown during his life, and this 
w'as still further increased and extended after his death, 
seeing that this event caused the erection of St. Peter’s to 
be suspended during several years. Branante lived to the 
age of seventy, and when he died, was borne to his grave 
with the most honourable solemnities, and attended by the 
papal court as well as hy all the sculptors, architects, and 
painters at that time in Rome. He was entombed in San 
Pietro, in the year 1514.* 

To Architecture the death of Bramante was an irreparable 
loss, and the rather, as his continual investigations frequently 
resulted in the discovery of some useful invention, whereby 
the art was largely enriched. Among other instances of 
this was the method of vaulting with gypsum and that of 
preparing stucco, f both known to the ancients, but the 
secret of which had been lost in their ruin, and had re- 
mained concealed even to the time of this master. Where- 
fore, those who devote themselves to the examination and 
admeasurement of architectural antiquities, find no less 
science and excellence of design in the works of Bramante 
than m those of the ancients themselves, and among artists 
well acquainted with the profession which he exercised, this 
master must ever be accounted one of the most exaltcMl mintls 
by whom our age has been illustrated lie left behind him 
his intimate friend and associate Giuliaiio Leno, wlio was 
much employed in the buildings erected at that period, but 
more to provide for and superintend the execution (d* what 
others had planned and designed, than to erect buildings of 
his own, although he possessed considerable judgment and 
very great experience. 

In the execution of his works, Bramante employed Ven- 

* He was buried in the subterranean church (the Orotte Vaticunc), and 
was aftei wards honoured with the following epitaph ■ — 

" Magnus Alexander j magnam ui conderet urban 
Nthacis oris, Dvnoeiatem habuit, 

Sed SI Bramantem tellm antiqua tiilnni^ 

Hic Macediim Regi gratior esset eo.” 

+ Ir. the life of Giuliano and Antonio da &i,n Gallo, Vasari again a’lude* 
to this invention. 
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tura, a carpenter of Pistoja who was endowed with great 
ingenuity, and drew vei’y tolerably well. Ventura took much 
delight in the admeasurement of the ancient buildings of 
Rome, but having returned to Pistoja, he settled himself 
finally in his native place. Now, it so chanced that in the 
year 1509, there was a Madonna in that city — now called 
Our Lady of Humility — who was at that time working 
miracles, and as large offerings were made to her and 
much alms bestowed, the Signoria who were then governing, 
resolved to erect a church in her honour. This opportunity 
having presented itself to Ventura, he prepared a model in 
the form of an octagonal temple, the width whereof was 
. . . . braccia, and the height .... hraccia, he 

added a vestibule, or portico to the facade ; the interior of 
the building as seen in the model was richly adorned, and 
the whole work was indeed exceedingly beautiful. ’j* The 
Signoria and the principal persons of the city were accord- 
ingly very well satisfied therewith, and determined to com- 
mence the fabric according to Venturas plan. He therefore 
laid the foundations of the church and vestibule, the latter of 
which he completed entirely, adorning it richly with columns 
of the Corinthian order, elaborate cornices and other decora- 
tions carved in stone : for all the vaultings likewise of that 
structure there were prepared fluted cornices, also in stone, 
and adorned with rosettes. The octangular church itself 
was afterwards erected to the height of the last cornice, from 
which the vaulting of the tribune was to commence, and all 
this was effected during the lifetime of Ventura ; but he not 
being largely experienced in works of so much extent and 
importance, did not sufficiently consider the weight of the 
tribune, or the necessity of providing for the security of 
the huihling, when that burden should be laid upon it. 
At the level of the first range of windows therefore, he 
had permitted a passage, running entirely around the edifice, 
to be formed in the thickness of the wall ; and this he had 

* Vyntura Vitoni, of ■whom a valuable notice will he found in the bat 
of PiatolcBc Artists, which the cavaher Francesco Tulomei has appended to 
hlb Guida di — Ed, Flor.^ 11)32-8. 

f For the beauty of its architecture, the chuich ol Our Lady of 
Humiht}, at Pistojn, is acenumed among the niobt remaik.Lble cdilif'ea ol 
Tuacany , — IbnU 
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rcp(^atod at the S(‘COud ranp:o, thereby (Ihaitvf^hiaiJ: the 
fitreu^tli of the walls to such n (le! 2 ;ree, tluit, as the build- 
ing was not provided with buttresses, or count erpoLse at 
the base, it became dangerous to construct tfie, cupola, 
more particularly as respected the angles of the (dglit sides, 
whereon the weight of that erection must rcpost‘ Thus 
it came to pass, that on tlie death of Ventura, there was 
no arcliitect to be found who was bold enough to attempt 
the vaulting of the church. Nay, they had cv(m brouglit 
great beams and planks to the place, with tlie intention of 
making a roof after the manner of those used for rustic 
buildings ; but that method not pleasing the citizens of 
Pistoja, they would not suffer the work to he executed, and 
tlius the church remained in that uncovered state for many 
years. At length, in the year 1561, the wardens of the 
building made supplication to the Duke Cosimo, entreating 
him to grant them the favour of causing the cupola to 1x3 
completed : wherefore, to do them pleasure, that sovereign 
commanded Giorgio Vasari to proceed thither and take 
order for discovering some method by which the work might 
be accomplished. The latter repaired to Pistoja accordingly, 
and made a model according to which the fabric was raised 
to the extent of eight braccia above the cornice left by Ven- 
tura, for the purpose of adding buttresses for its support he 
likewise decreased the width of the passage between the 
windows, gave additional strengtli to the angles and to all the 
masonry beneath the spaces winch Ventura had left in the 
walls, and bound the wJiole moreover firmly together with 
very strong clamps of iron doubled at the angles, wher(‘by 
the building was rendered sufficiently secure to permit of its 
being vaulted without danger. His Excellency some time 
afterwards went himself to Pistoja when he found the ar- 
rangements to his satisfaction, t and gave orders that the whole 

* Vciaaii has not escaped the accusation of having blamed the work of 
Ventura the better to excuse himself for not having pursued the plans of 
the fiist architect in the vaulting of the church. The reasons he hua 
assigned for the changes which he caused to be made, have not satisfied 
those who underatE^nd the subject, nor has the work obtained their approval. 
—Ed Floo , 1832-1. 

t Bill after it was done, remarks the above-cited Tolomei, it did not t\y 
»tiy means please his Excellent y. — IUd» 
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should be executed : the buttresses have therefore been all 
completed, and a commencement has been already made in 
the vaulting of the cupola, so that the work of Ventura will 
be brought to a conclusion with improved proportions, in- 
creased grandeur, and in a richer manner. But of a truth, 
Ventura well deserves to be had in remembrance, seeing that 
this work is the most remarkable production of modern times 
to be found in the city of Pistoj a. 


THE FLORENTINE PAINTER, FRA BARTOLOMMEO DI SAN 
MARCO- 

[born 1469 * — DIED 1517 .] 

In the vicinity of Prato, which is at the distance of some ten 
miles from the city of Florence, and at a village called Sa- 
vigiiano, was born Bartolommeo, according to the Tuscan 
practice called Baccio. From his childhood, Baitolommeo 
evinced not only a great inclination but an extraordinary 
aptitude for the study of design, and by the intervention of 
Benedetto da Maiano, he was placed under the discipline of 
Cosimo Roselli, being taken into the house of certain of his 
kinsfolk who dwelt near the gate of San Piero Gattolini, 
where Bartolommeo also dwelt many years, for which reason 
he was always called Baccio della Porta, f uor was he known 
by any other name 

After Baccio had left Cosimo Roselli, he began to study 
the works of Leonardo da Vinci with the most devoted zeal, 
and in a short time had made so great a progress that he was 
early considered one of the most distinguished of the younger 
painters, whether as regarded design or colouring. In the 
company of Baccio lived Mariotto Alhertinelli,:j: who in a 
short time acquired his manner to a very satisfactory degree, 
when they executed together numerous pictures of the Ma- 
donna, which are dispersed throughout Florence. To enu^ 

♦ According,!; to Baldinucci. 

■f Bat of the gate. 

The life ol thia artist toliows that of Bartolommeo della Porta. 
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me rate all tliesc works would Lake me too far, but there are 
some so admirably executed by Baccio that they must not 
j>ass without notice. One of these paintings^ a figure of the 
Virgin namely, is in the house of Filippo, son of Averardo 
Salviati, it is a singularly beautiful picture, and is highly 
valued by its possessor : another of them was purchased, 
no long time since, by Pier Maria of the Wells, a lover of 
paintings, who found it in a sale of old furniture, but being 
capable of appreciating its beauty, he would not afterwards 
part with it, for all the money that could be offered to him 
This also is a Madonna, and is executed with extraordinary 
care.* Piero del Pugliese had a small Virgin in marble, 
sculptured by the hand of Donatello in very low relief, a 
work of exquisite beauty, for which Piero, desiring to do it 
the utmost honour, had caused a tabernacle in wood to be 
made, wherein it was enclosed by means of two small doors 
This tabernacle he subsequently gave for its ultimate deco- 
ration to Baccio della Porta, who painted on the inner side 
of tlie door, two historical events from the life of Christ, one 
of which represents the Nativity, the other the Circumcision 
of the Saviour. The little figures of these scenes were exe- 
cuted by Baccio after the manner of miniatures, so delicately 
finished that it would not he possible for anything in oil- 
painting to exceed them. When the doors are shut, a 
painting in chiaro-scuro is perceived to decorate the outer 
side of them ; this also represents Our Lady, receiving the 
Annunciation from the Angel, and is likewise painted in oil. 
The tabernacle is now in the study or writing-chamber of 
the Duke Cosimo, a place wherein are kept all the small 
bronze figures from the antique, with the medals and other 
rare pictures in miniature, possessed by his most illustrious 
Excellency ; who treasures it as an extraordinary work of 
art, which in fact it is.f 

Baccio della Porta was much beloved in Florence, not 

* The mode in which Vasari speaks of these pictures does not enable us 
to distinguish them from others by the same master, nor can we now 
indicate their probable locality.*’ — Ed,Fhr.^ 1838, 

t The pictures here described are still in perfect preservation; they are 
in the room appropriated to the smaller paintings of the Tuscan School, in 
the Florentine Gallery. These are the miniatures to which Vasari has 
referred in the life of Donatello. — See vol. i. of the present work. 
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only for Lis talents but for his many excellent qualities i 
devoted to labour, of a quiet mind, upright by nature, and 
duly impressed with the fear of God ; a retired life was that 
of his choice, he shunned all vicious practices, delighted 
greatly in the preaching of pious men, and always sought 
the society of the learned and sober. And of a truth, it is 
seldom that Nature gives birth to a man of genius, who is at 
the same time an artist of retired habits, without also pro- 
viding him, after a certain period, with the means of repose 
and a quiet life, as she did for Baccio, who ultimately ob- 
tained all that was demanded by his moderate desires, as 
will be related in its due place. The report that this 
master was no less excellent in character than able as an 
artist, being disseminated abroad, he soon became highly 
celebrated, and Gerozzo di Monna Venna Dini confided to 
him the commission to paint the chapel, wherein the remains 
of the dead are deposited, in the cemetery of the hospital ot 
Santa Maria Nuova. Here Baccio commenced a painting 
in fresco, of the Last Judgment, which he executed with so 
much care and in so admirable a manner, in the portion 
which he finished, that he acquired a still further inciease 
of reputation. He was extolled above all for the remarkable 
ability wherewith he has depicted the glories of the blessed 
in Paradise,* where Christ with the twelve apostles is seated 
in judgment on the twelve tribes, the figures being most 
beautifully draped and the colouring exquisitely soft. One 
part of this work remained unfinished, the condemned dragged 
away to hell namely; of these forms we have the outline only. 
The design of the master has, nevertheless, made the shame, 
despair, and dread of eternal death, as clearly manifest in the 
expression of their faces, as are content and joy in the coun- 
tenances of those who are saved, although the picture, as we 
have said, was left unfinished, our artist having a greater 
inclination for the practices of religious worship than for 
painting. 

Now it happened at the time of which we now speak that 
Fra Girolamo Savonarola, of Ferrara, a renowned theologian 
of the order of Preach er.s, was in the convent of San Marco 5 
where Baccio attended his pr caching with infinited evotioik 


Of tliib celebrated picture very I'ttle is now to be seen. — Massellt* 
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and with all the respect which he felt for the ptTSon of the 
preacher: he thus became closely intimate with Fra Giro- 
lamo, and spent almost all his time in the convent, haMtii^ 
contracted a friendship with the other monks also. Giro- 
lamo meanwhile continued to preach daily j and lus y.(‘al 
Increasing, he daily declaimed from the pulpit against licen- 
tious pictures, among otlier things ; showing how these, with 
music and books of similar character, were calculated to 
lead the mind to evil ; he also asserted his conviction, that in 
houses where young maidens dwelt, it was dangerous and 
improper to retain pictures wherein there were uiidraped 
figuies. Now it was the custom in that city to erect cabins ot 
hre-wood and other coinhuatibles on the public piazza during 
the time of Carnival, and on the night of Shrove Tuc'^day, 
these huts being set a-blaze, the people were wont to danc<‘ 
around them while thus burning, men and women that is 
to say, joining hands, according to ancient custom, encircled 
these fires, with songs and dances. On the return of the 
Caimival following the period of which we now speak, how- 
ever, Fra Girolamo’s exhortations had so powerfully affected 
the people, that instead of these accustomed dances, they 
brought pictures and works in sculpture, many by the most 
excellent masters — all which they cast into the fire, with 
books and musical instruments, which were burnt in like man- 
ner — a most lamentable destruction j and more particularly 
iH to the paintings. To this pile brought Baccio dtdla Porta 
all his ^tudiea and drawings which he had made from the 
node figure, when they were consumed in the fames. His 
example was followed by Lorenzo di Credi, and by many 
others, who received the appellation of the Plagnorii. ^ 

No long time after this, Baccio della Porta, moved by 
love which he bore to Fra Girolamo, painted a picture 
wherein was his portrait, which is indeed most hcaiUiful. 
This work was at the time transported to Ferrara, but wa^ 

* That the followeis of Savonarola, were so called has been aliCMdv 
reraailced in the life of S.-irulro Botticelli: that paity, m its poUtieal 
character, had declared ag.unst the exaltation of the House of Medici; their 
opponents, who were called the Ariabbiak^ were equally averse to the 
supiemacy of that house, but joined the followers of the Medici in their 
eiimit, to Savonarola on the ground of what they considered the intolerant 
h>po.cnsy’‘ of the Piagnom. — Sec Varchi, Stons Fm'cntine* 
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brought hack to Florence not a great wliile sincej and is 
now ill the house of Filippo, the son of Alamaniii Salviati, 
bv whom, as being a woi*k of Baccio’s, it is held iii the 
highect i^stimation.'^ 

It happened afterwards that the paity opposed to Fra 
Giiolamo rose against him, determining to deliver linn into 
the hands otjusticc, and to make him answerable for the insur- 
rections whicli he had excited in the city ; but the fiiends of 
the monk, perceiving their intention, assembled also, to the 
number of live hundred, and shut themselves np in San 
JMarco; Baccio della Porta joining himself to them, for the 
very great alfection which he bore to Fra Girolamo. It is 
tiue that having but very little courage, being indeed of 
■a timid and even cowaidly disposition, he lost heart, on 
hearing the clamours of an attack, which was made upon the 
convent shortly after, and seeing some wounded and others 
killed, he began to have grievous doubts respecting liis 
position. Thereupon he made a vow, that if he might be 
permitted to escape from the rage of that strife, he would 
instantly assume the religious habit of the Dominicans. The 
vow thus titken he afterwaids fuhilled to the letter ; lor when 
the struggle was over, and when the monk, having been taken 
prisoner, had been condemned to deatli,| as will be found 
circumstantially related by the historians of the period, 
Baccio della Porta departed to Prato, where he assumed tlie 
hahil of San Domenico on the 26th of July, in tlie year 1500, 
as we hud recorded in the chronicles of that convent 
This determination caused much regret to all his friends, 
wlio grieved exceedingly at having lost him. and all the 
more as he had resolved to abandon the study of painting. 

At tlie entreaty of Gciozzo Dini, the friend and compan- 
ion of Fra Bartolommeo — so did the prior call Baccio della 
Porta, on investing him with the habit —Mari otto Alber- 
tiuelli undertook the work abandoned by Baccio, and con- 

♦ A fine portiait of Savonaiola, by Fra Bartolommeo, is now in the 
Aeiuleniy of the Fine Aits, in Floience. It has a deep^^ound on the 
head, doubtless in allusion to his martyrdom, and is therefore not likely to 
be that here alluded to, although some annotators appear bo consider tfiat 
it may be the one mentioned by Vasaii as m the possession of Filippo 
»^Uiati- 

t* This martyred rafouner was publicly burnt on the 23rd of May, 1 
•—Sec Varchi, Storie Ftoi entine, 

TOL. H. 
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tinuocl tlic paintings of tlie cliapel in the cenieterj, to tliclr 
completion. In this work he placed the portrait of the then 
Director, with those of certain Monks, who were eminent for 
their knowledge of surgery. He added the likeness of 
Gerozzo himself, who had caused the painting to be executed, 
with that of his wife, whole-length figures ; the formei 
kneeling on one side, me latter on the other. In one of 
nude and seated figures of this picture, Mariotto Albertiuelli 
painted the portrait of his pupil Giuliano Bugiardiiii, a 
youth with long hair, as it was then the custom to wear it, 
and so carefully has the -work been executed, that each sepa- 
rate hair might almost be counted. The portiait of Mari- 
otto himself is also in this painting — in the head, with long 
hair, of a figure emerging from one of the tombs there, as is 
also that of the painter Fra Giovanni da Fiesole, whose life we 
have written. This last is in that portion of the picture which 
represents the blesselness of the just. The work iias all 
executed in fresco, both by Fra Bartolommeo and Mariotto ; 
it has maintained and continues to maintain its freshness 
admirably, and is held in great estimation by artists, seeing 
that, in this manner, there scarely could be anything better 
effected by the art of the painter.^' 

When Fra Bartolommeo had been several months in the 
convent of San Marco, he was sent hy his snpeuors to 
Florence, they having appointed him to take up lim abode 
as a Monk, in the convent of San Marco in that city, where 
his talents and good qualities caused him to receive number- 
less marks of kindness from the Monks with wlioin he 
dwelt. At that time Bernardo del Bianco had caused to b(i 
constructed in the abbey of Florence a chapel, richly and 
beautifully erected, of cut stone, after the designs of Bcriiar 
chno da Rovezzaiio ; a work, which was then and is now much 
admired for its varied beauty. And to complete the deco- 
rations, Benedetto Buglioni had prepared angels and other 
figures of vitrified terra-cotta in full relief, placed ivithin 
niches, with friezes consisting of the arms and devices of 
Bianco, mingled with heads of cherubims. For tins chap(d, 
Bernardo desired to obtain an altar-piece, whicli should be 

^ But little of the upper part of this work, that executed by Fm 
Bartolommeo, now remtuns ; and still less la to he aeon of that executed by 
Mariotto Alhertiuelh, the lower compartment namely. — Ed, 1 
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livorthy of its beauty ; and feeling convinced that Fra Barton 
loinniio would be exactly the person to execute whaL he 
wisliecl, he used evciy possible means, by the intervention of 
fi ionds, and by all other methods, to dispose the Monk to 
that undertaking. Fra Bartolommeo was then in his eoii- 
\tuit, oxclusnely occupied with Ins attention to the religious 
KMvs, and to the duties impohcd by the rule of his Order, 
although freqmmtly entreated by the Prior, as well as b}^ his 
own (leaiLst Irieiids, to commence some work in painting. 
Foui years lead now passed since he had refused to execute 
any labours of that kind, but on the occasion we are now 
d Inscribing, being pressed by the importunities of Bernardo 
del Bianco, he was at length prevailed on to begin the pic- 
ture of St Bernard. The Saint is represented as writniL^ 
when the Virgin appears to him, holding the Divine Child 
in her arms, and borne by numerous figures of children and 
angels, all painted by the master with exceeding delicacy. 
Beholding this appearance, St. Bernard is lu,st in adoring 
contemplation, and there is a certain inexpresMble radiance 
of look, which is so to speak, celestial, in his countenance, 
and which s(>eins, to him who coiisideis the pictiiie attentively, 
to become ditfused over the whole work. There is, besides, 
an arch above this painting which is executed iii fresco, and 
is also finished with extraordinary zeal and caie. ' 

Fra Bartolommeo painted certain other pictures soon atter 
that here described, for the cardinal Giovanni de’ Medici, 
with a figure of the Virgin, of ex(iuisite beauty, for Agnolo 
Doni, which last is still on the altar of a chapel m his 
house, t 

About this time the painter, Raffaello da Drbino, came 
to study! his art in Florence, when he taught Fra Barto- 

♦ This picture, no^v m the Floicntme Academy of the Fine xVits, was 
much injuied duiing the hibt ceuiuiy by bLiibarous retouching —iJei Flor ^ 
1832-a. 

f Now m the Ctusini Gallery, in Rome. — Bottari. It is declared br 
Lanisi to he perhars the most beautiful and graceful woik ever executed 
by this master” — See the Hisiott/ of Faznhnff, Florentine School, Epoch 
2nd, vol. 1 p. 150 

^ The expression of Vasari is here tmpaiare, learn,” for which hi<i 
Itn I an critics leprove him sharply, affiimmg that Raphael lutd alieady 
learned lus a-t when he arrived, m Florence; but the graceful master ” as 
our author dclighis to luU him, may very well have come to study hia art 

GG 2 
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lommeo tlie finst rules of perspective,^ and ivus constantly 
in his company, being desirous of acquiring the monk’s man- 
ner of colouring ; the harmony perceptible in his ivorks, and 
his mode of treating them having pleased lladliello very 
greatly Fra Bartolommeo was then painting at San Marco, 
in Florence, a picture with iimumerahle figures, which is 
now in the possession of the King of France;] it was pre- 
sented to that monarch after having been kept to be shown 
111 Sau Mareo for several months. He aftenvards painted 
another in the same convent, to replace that which was sent 
into France ; this la^t also has an infinite variety of figures, 
among which are children hovering m the air, and holding 
ail open pavilion or canopy ; they are very well diawii, and 
in such powerful relief, tliat they appear to stand out from 
the picture ; the colouring of the flesh displays that beauty 
and excellence which every able artist desires to impart to 
his works, and the painting, even in the present day, is 
esteemed to be most excelleiit.J The Virgin in this work is 
surrounded by numerous figures, all well executed, graceful, 
full of expression, and highly animated ; they are coloured 
in so bold a manner, that they would rather seem to be in 
relief than parts of a level surface, the master desiring to 
show, that he could not only draw, but give force, and add 
the fitting degree of shadow to his figures, and this he has 
amply effected in a canopy or pavilion, upheld by certain 
children who are hovering in the air, and seem to come 
forth fiomthe picture § There is also a figuic of Christ, 
as an infant, espousing the Hun, St. Catherine ; the treat- 

in the fine works to be seen at Florence, and we know that the hiiiul of the 
excellent Giorgio was more familiar with the pencil than the ])en; let us, 
therefore, be at peace with him, even though, as he tlcclnica himself, Ins 
fashion of writing"’ be “ uncultivated and simple,” and ^‘not woithy of 
vour Excellency’s ear.” 

Bottaii doubts this, but Lanzi justly remarks that Raphael, having 
studied perspective under Perugino, who was deeply veiscd in its laws, may 
well have taught the rules to Fia Bartolommeo, and the rather as he had 
given proof of hia own proficiency at Siena, befoie visiting Florence. 

f Still m the Louvre: it bears the inscription, F. Barto., 1515. 
— See Waagen, Kunsiler and Kiinsiwerke, m England and l*aris, vojj iii. 
p, 427 .; German edition of Vasari. 

f Now m the Pitti Palace. 

I A slight inadvertence on the part of our author or his copyist will here 
lae perceived* in the repetition of a passage to be found immediately above. 
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D^dTit is bold and free, nor is it possible to imagine anything 
more life-like than this group : a circle of saints, receding in 
perspective on each dde, disappears within the depth of a 
large recess, and this train of figures is arranged with so much 
ability that they seem to be real. It is obvious, that in the 
colouring ot“ this work Bartolommeo has closely imitated the 
paintings of Leonaido da Yinci, more particulaily in the 
shadows, for which lie has used printer’s smoke or printer’s 
black, and the black of burnt ivory or ivory-black. These 
two blacks have caused the picture to darken greatly, they 
having constantly become deeper, so that the work is now 
much heavier in the shadows than it was when first painted, ^ 
Before the principal figures in this picture there is a San 
Giorgio lu armour, bearing a standard in his hand, an im- 
posing, powerful, and life-like figure, the attitude of which 
is very fine. No less worthy of praise is the San Bartolom- 
meo standing upright in the same work; and equally excel- 
lent are two children seated, the one playing on a lute, tlie 
other on a lyre, the first of these has ins leg raised and bent, 
he is supporting his instrument theieon, and his fingers 
move the strings in the act of playing: the ear is bent in 
rapt attention to the harmony, the liead is turned upwards, 
and the mouth is slightly opened, with so life-like an eff(‘ct, 
that while looking at it, the spectator cannot persuade him- 
self that he does not hear the sound of the voice. The other 
child, leaning on one side, bends his car to the lyre, and 
seems to be listening intently, with the purpose of mai'king 
the degree of its accord with the lute and voice : occupied 
with his efforts to bring his instrument into harmony with 
that melody, he has Ins eyes riveted to the ground, and 
turns the ear attentively towards his companion, who is 
singing and playing. All these varied expressions are ren- 
dered with much ingenuity ; the children are both sitting, 
as we have said, and are clothed in veils, every part is 
admirably executed by the able hand of Fra Bartolommeo, 
and the whole work comes out most harmoniously from its 
dark shadows. 

A short time after the completion of this picture, our 
artist painted another, which is also considered a good cme ; 

* A defect which is constantlj increasing, insomuch that ihe picture M 
now loaded with gloomy and monotonous shadows. 
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tlie subject is Our La^ly witli saints around her Fra Bar- 
tolomuieo obtained luueh eouinicndaliou lor liis inainuu* of 
drawing ligures, which he did with such reriuirkahlo sol’lne^b 
ot‘ outline, that he add-^d to the art by this nutans a great 
iucreasG of harmony; his ligures really appear to be m relnd', 
they are exLceuted in the motot animated manner, and llui&heii 
with the utino'-l pei lection. 

xIuMUg heard much of the excellent works which IMiehael 
Angelo and the graceful Kaphacl wi^re perhuuning lu Brnne, 
and being moved by the praises of these masters, foi the 
Monk was perpetually ri*ceiving accounts of the marvels 
elfeclcd by the two divine artists, he xinally, having obtained 
permission of the Prior, rt^paired to Home. He was theie 
received and entertained by the Frate del Piombo,| I^Lariano 
Fetti, fur whom he painted two pictures, at the Cou\ ont of 
San Silvestio, on Monte Cavallo, to which Fra IMarhiuo 
belonged,! the subjects SS. Pnitio and Paolo. § But the 
labours unrlertaken by Fra Bartolommeo in the air of Uoim*, 
were not so successful as those executed while he breathed 
that of Florence; among the vast numbers of works, anchmt 
and modern, which he there found in such ovcrwln^lnung 
abundance, he felt himself bewildered and astounded ; the 
piolieieticy in art which he had believed himself to possess, 
now appeared to him to be gieatly diminished, 1| and he de- 

♦ This picture is still in tlie chuich of San IVIarco, niul altlimupi not 
equal in merit to that prcMousl} di'&oiibeil, is thought to ha\e so iuulIi of 
the manner of Raphael — his second iiiaiiner that is to sa) — that, acioid- 
mg to Bottari, it was mistaken by Pietro da Cortona lot a work of that 
great painter. 

f Frati del Ptomto, Monks of the Signet. This name was given to those 
persons, whether laymen oi chiirclimon, to whom wtis coutided the olHce 
of appending the E»ealb of lead to the pontifiual diplomas. Rraniante held 
this appointment, as we have just s.iid in hia life, and alter the death of the 
Fra Maiiano here alluded to, it was obtained by the iiamter Sebaatiano 
Luciani, thence called Sebastiano del Piombo, whose life follows. 

f Fra Manano had been endmved by Pope Julius II,, with extonsivi^ 
powers in all things i elating to the buildings of San Silvestro-a-Alonte- 
Cavallo, afterwards given to the Theatines, and now bedonging to the 
Fatheis of the Mission 

§ These paintings are now in that part of the Papal Palace of the 
QiUirmal, which is called the Apartments of the Princes. For engravings 
of these works, sec the Jpe Italmna. 

II The same thing happened, accoiding to Lanzi, to Andrea del Sarto, 
to RossOj and other truly great painters, whose modesty ‘‘ la strongly con- 
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trrmined to depart, leaving to Raffiiello the charge of com- 
pleting one ot the above-mentioned pictures, which he could 
not remain to hnish, the San Pietro namely ; that work, 
dierefoie, retouched in every part by the admirable Kaflaello, 
was then given to Fra Mariano 

Thus Fra Bartolommeo returned to Florence, and as he had 
been frequently assailed there with declarations to the ellect 
that he was not capable of painting nude figures, he resolved 
to show what he could do, and prove that he could accom- 
plish the highest labours of the art as well as other masters ; 
to this end he painted a San Sebastian, wholly undraped, by 
way of specimen ; the colouring of thlo figure is like that of 
tlie living flesh, the countenance most beautiful, and in per- 
fect harmony with the beauty of the form ; the whole woik, 
in sliort, IS finished with exquisite delicacy, insomuch that it 
obtained him infinite praise from the artists. 

It IS said that when this painting was put up in the 
churcli, the Monks discovered, fiom what they heard m 
the confessionals, that the grace and beauty of the vivid 
imitation of life, imparted to his work by the talents of Fra 
Bartolommeo, had given occasion to the sin of light and e\il 
thoughts, they consequently removed it fiom the church 
and placed it in the Chapter House, but it did not remain 
tliere long, liaving been purchased by Giovanni Batista della 
Palla,^ who sent it to the King of Franco.| 

Fra Bartolommeo had often felt greatly displeased with 
the joiners who prepared the frames and external ornaments 
of his pictures, for these men had the custom then as they 
have now, of concealing one-eighth of the picture by the 
projection of their frames, he determined therefore to in- 
vent some contrivance by which he might be enabled to 
dispense with these frames altogether ; to this end he caused 
the panel of the San Sebastiano to be prepared, in the form 
of a semicircle ; on tins lie then drew a niche in perspective, 

hasted,'” he remarks, “with the self-sufficiency of the numberless medi 
ocrities who have since walked the sacred city under the Jegis of then 
slender abilities.” 

♦ Mentioned again m the life of Andrea del Sarto, as being, according to 
Bottari, in the habit of “ buying up the pictures of the mr, Jeta and sending 
them out of FJorence.” 

■f* The fate of tins worlc is not known. 
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wriidi lias the appearance of being carvet^ in relief on Iho 
panel ; thus painting an ornament, which served as a frame 
to the tigure which he had executed in the middle of his 
work ; he did the same thing for the San Vincmiziu, as ^vell 
as for the San Marco, of winch we shall speak again here- 
after. Fra Bartolommeo painted a figure in oil ov(‘r the 
door which leads into the saeristj of the Convent, tlio snf- 
jeet hemg San Yincciizio, who was a IVlonk of his own order 
preaching on the rigouis of the Divine Justice. In the 
attitude ot* * * § this figure, but still more in the head, tlieve is all 
that sternness and imposing aevmaty, usually manifest in the 
countenance of the preaclier who is labouring to induce 
men, obstinate in their sins, to amendment of hie, by setting 
before them the terrors of the justice of God not painted, 
but really in life, does this admirable figure appear to him 
wlio regards it attentively, so powerful is the relief with 
which it is executed, and very much is it to be lanumted, 
that the painting is rapidly becoming a ruin, bdng cracked 
all over fiom having been painted with fresh colours on a 
fresh ground, as I have remarked respecting the works of 
Pietro Perugino, painted in the Ingesuati. i 

Our artist had been told that his manner was minute, and 
felt inclined to show that he was not unequal to the deline- 
ation of large figures; he therefore painted a pictuie on 
panel for the wall in which is the door of the choir, repre- 
senting St. Mark the Evangelist, a figure five biaccia high, 
in which he exhibited admirable design and great mastery ol 
his art, j 

The Florentine merchant, Salvatore Billi, on his rctuni 
from a sojourn in Naples, having heard the fame of Fra 
Bartolommeo, and having seen his works, caused him to 
paint a picture, representing Christ the Saviour, in allusion 
to his own name.§ The Redeemer is siirruiinded by the 
four Evangelists, and has at his feet two children, who sup- 
poi-t the globe of the world ; these children are admirably 

* Now in the Academy of the Fine Aita m Floicncc, but much lujurod 
oy retouching. 

t See anie, p. 313-14. 

J Now in the Pitta Palace, and, without doubt, the master-piece of the 
painter — jSd. Flor., 1332-8. 

§ Salvatore, the Saviuur, 
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painted, their forms having all the tender freshness proper \o 
their youth ; the whole work is equally excellent, the figures 
of two Prophets more particularly, which are highly extolled/ 
This painting is placed in the Nunziata at Florence, beneath 
the gieat organ, such being the desire of Salvatore ; it h 
indeed a beautiful thing, and was executed by the monk 
with infinite love, so that he brought it to a most felicitous 
cunclnsiuii , tlieie is now placed around it a rich decoration, 
all sculp till eJ in marble, by the hand of Pietro Roselli.f 

After completing this work it became necessary to Fra 
Bartolommeo to take change of air, and the Prior, who was 
then his friend, sent him to a monastery of their Order which 
was situated at a certain distance without the city. | While 
abiding in that place he finally arrived at the wished for 
power of accompanying the labour of his hands with the 
uninterrupted contemplation of death. For the church of 
San Martino in Lucca this master painted a picture of the 
Madonna, with an angel playing on a lute at her feet ; San 
Stefano stands on one side of the Virgin, and San G-iovanni 
on the other ; the work is a good one, whether as regards 
design or colouring, and affords full proof of the master’s 
ability. § In the church of San Romano also there is a 
picture by Fra Bartolommeo, the Madonna della Misericordia 
namely, the painting is on canvas, and is placed on a p.To- 
jection of stone, angels support her mantle, and around her 
is a concourse of people scattered over a flight of steps, some 
seated, others standing, but all with their looks turned 
earnestly towards a figure of Christ appearing in the 
heavens, and showering down lightnings and thunder-holts 
upon the people. II In this picture Fra Bartolommeo has given 

* These are the fibres of Job and Isaiah; they are noiv m the Tribune 
of the Uffizj —J£d Flor, 1832-8. 

t Now m the Pitti Palace, and engraved, as is the St. Mark, by 
Lorenzini, but not m a manner suitable to the merit of the work- better 
engravings of both are to be found in the Galleiie de Floience et du Palais 
PiUi^ Pans, 1789, 1807. — Masselh. 

J The convent of the Maddalcna, near Mugnone, on the road to 
Mugello. — Ibid, 

§ Still m the church of San Martino. It has been engraved by the 
Saxon engraver, Moritz Stemla. 

II This picture, wlich is still in the church, is considered, as regards the 
composition, to be the finest ever painted by Fra Bartolommeo. The 
original sketch for the work was among those in the collection of Sir 
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proof of Ills power over the difficulties of his art, the peF- 
fection with which he knew how to manage the gradual 
diminution of the shadows, and the softening of the darker 
tints, imparting extraordinary relief to his work, and show- 
ing his admirable excellence in colouring, design, and in- 
vention ; in a word, this is as perfect a pic-ture as ever pro- 
ceeded from his hands. In the same church he painted 
another pictur-e also on canvas, the subject our Saviour with 
St. Catlierine the Martyr,^ and St. Catherine of Siena, the 
latter in an ecstacy, rapt from earth, r. figure than which it is 
not possible that anything better can be done in that 
manner |- 

Having returned to Florence Fra Bartolommeo occupied 
himself much with music, and finding great pleasure therein 
he would sometimes sing for his amusement. In Prato he 
painted a picture of the Assumption,;]: opposite to the prison 
of the city ; for the House of Medici also this master painted 
certain pictures of the Madonna, with other works for differ- 
ent persons : among these is a figure of the Virgin, which is 
now in the possession of Ludovico, son of Ludovico Capponi, 
with another, also of Our Lady holding the divine Child in 
her arms, and with the heads of two Saints beside her : this 
last belongs to the very excellent Signor Lelio Torelli, 
principal secretary to the most illustrious Duke Cosimo, by 
whom it is held in the highest estimation, § not only for the 

Thomas Lawrence, and subsequently passed into that of the King of 
Holland 

* Of the siv saints called Catherine, it is not easy, without a more 
minute description than is here given, to be quite certain as to the one 
meant; an examination of the painting itself would assist us to a solution, if 
the master has given the Saint her proper attributes, as he most probably 
has done, but this is for the moment not possible to the present wiiter. 
The probability, meanwhild, is in favour of St. Catherine of Alexandria, 
sometimes called by the Italians, St. Cathermeof the Wheels (delle ruote)^ 
in allusion to her deliverance by the angels from the first attempt made to 
subject her to martyrdom, her death being ultimately effected by the sword; 
this Saint may, with great propriety, be designated as m the text. 

t Still in the church of San Romano. 

J The present place of this picture is not known. There is an 
Assumption painted by Fra Bartolommeo, in company with Mariotto 
Albertinelli, in the Gallery of Berlin — Waa^en, 

§ Of the two pictures painted for Ludovico Capponi and Leho Torrelli, 
the Florentine and German commentatoia ahke declare themselves unable 
topTm-ure authentic information. 
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sake of Fra Bartolommeo, "but also from the love whioh lie 
had ever borne to the art, and to those who are distinguished 
in it, whom he constantly favours, as he does all men oi 
genius. 

In the house formerly belonging to Pier Pugliese, now 
that of Matteo Botti, a Florentine citizen and merchant, Fra 
Bartolommeo painted a figure of St. Greorge, in a recess on 
tlie summit of a staircase;* the Saint is on horseback, armed 
and engaged in confiiGt with the dragon. The picture, which 
is a highly animated work, is a chiaro-scuro in oil . it was 
a frequent custom with this master to treat his paintings 
in that manner, or to sketch them in the manner of a car- 
toon, shading them with ink or asphalte before he coloured 
them, as may still be seen by many things which he left un 
finished at hi& death. There are iso numerous drawings in 
chiaro-scuro by Fra Bartolommeo still remaining, the greater 
part of which are now m the monastery of Santa Caterina of 
Siena, which is situate on the Piazza of San Marco ; they arc 
in the possession of a nun,1 who occupies herself with paint- 
ing, and of whom mention will be made in due course. Many 
of the same kind, and also by his hand, enrich our hook 
of designs, and others are in the possession of the eminent 
physician, Messer Francesco del Garbo. 

Fra Bartolommeo always considered it advisable to have 
the living object before him when he worked; and the better 

* The house of the Pugliese family was in tho Via Chiara, but the 
St. George has been whitewashed, at what time this happened cannot now 
be ascertained. — Bottaii, 

I The convent of St. Catherine was suppressed in 1812, when the build- 
ing was added to that of the Academy of the Fine Arts. The Nun heie 
alluded to is the paiiitress. Sister Plautilla Nelli , the drawings rnrmeily m 
her possession, as well as those belonging to Fiancesco del Gaibo, and to 
Vasari himsell, are now diS))ersed. Some very precious remains ot these 
collections are, however, in the Florentine Gallery; otheis, said to he a poi'- 
tion of those belonging to the Nun Plautilla, were in the collection of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence; these treasures are said to have been rescued from the 
ignorant Sisteihood of St. Cathcnne,afterthe death ot Plautilla, but not until 
the Nuns had consumed many of them for the kindling of their kitcbeii 
hres ' They weie then sold to the Grand Duke of Tuscany, from whose 
library they were tranferred to England and fell into the hands of Sir Ben- 
jamin West On his death they were pui chased by Sir Thomas Lawience, 
and were afterwards in the possession of the King of Iloll.iiid. For good 
cittnes of many of these works see Mety, Imitation oj l)'‘awinys; see alsc 
Mr. Young Ottley^s ItaUan Sohods 
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to execute Lis draperies, arms, and things of similar kind, he 
caused a figure, the size of life, to be made in wood, with the 
limbs moveable at the joints, and on this he then arranged 
the real draperies,* * * § from which he afterwards produced 
admirable paintings, seeing that he could retain these things 
in the desired position as long as he pleased. This model, 
worm-eaten and ruined as it is, we keep in our possession as 
a memorial of this excellent master. 

At the Abbey of the Black Friars in Arezzo, Fra Barto- 
lommeo painted the head of Christ in dark tints, a very 
beautiful picture. He also painted the picture for the Brother- 
hood of the Contemplanti, which last was long preserved in 
the palace of the illustrious Messer Ottaviano de’ Medici, 
and has now been deposited in the chapel of that house by 
his son Messer Alessandro, who has placed it therein with 
many decorations, holding it in most precious estimation in 
memory of Fra Bartolommeo, and also because he takes 
infinite delight in paintings, f 

In the chapel of the Novitiate of San Marco there is a 
picture of the Purification by this master ; a very pleasing 
work, well drawn, and equally well finished 4 and at the 
monastery of Santa Maddalena, a house belonging to the 
Domenican Monks, at some distance from Florence, there is 
a figure of the Saviour, with one of Mary Magdalene, which 
Fra Bartolommeo painted while dwelling there for his re- 
creation. He likewise executed certain pictures in fresco for 
the Cloister of the Convpnt. § In an arch over the Stranger’s 
apartments in the Monastery of San Marco, Fra Bartolommeo 
also painted a fresco, .the subject is the Meeting of our 
Saviour with Cleophas and Luke ; in this work the master 
placed the portrait of Fra Niccolo della Magna, who was 

* The well-known lay figure, now ao indispensable a piece of furniture in 
the studio of every painter. 

f The fate of this work is not known. 

i Now in the Imperial and Royal Gallery of Vienna. There is a 
replica m the Florentine Gallery, but smaller than the original, and |orae- 
what injured by retouching- 

§ The Saviour, the Magdalen, and an Annunciation, also by Fra 
Bartolommeo, are still to be seen in that convent. Some heads which 
were there have been earned away, and, after having remained for some 
tune in the Florentine Convent of San Marco, are now in the Academy of 
the Fine Arts. ' * 
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then young, but v\-bo aixerwards became Archbisliap of Capu-a, 
and was finally created a Cardinal.'’" In San Gallo he com- 
menced a picture, which was afterwards finished by Giuliano 
iJngiardini, and is now at the altar of San Jacopo-fra-Fossi, 
at the corner of the Alberti -j- Another woj-k, begun by the 
same master, representing the Abduction of Dm a, was sub- 
sequently coloured by the same Giuliano ; there are in this 
picture certain buildings, with many other peculiarities 
tlierein, which have been very highly extolled ^ it is now 
111 the possession of Messer Cristofano Kinieri. ^ 

From Piero Soderini, Fra Bartolommeo received a com- 
mission to paint a picture for the Hall of Council ; and this 
he commenced so beautifully in cliiaro-scuro, that it would 
without doubt have done him infinite honour had it been 
completed; unfinished as it is, this work has§ been placed 
with great honour in the chapel of the illustrious Ottaviano 
de’ Medici, in San Lorenzo |1 In the picture now in ques- 
tion, are the figures of all the Patron Saints of Florence, as 
weU as those of aU the other Saints on whose days the city 
has gained victories in war. The portrait of Fra Barto- 
lommeo himself will also be found in this work, painted by 
his own hand, with the aid of a mirror. 

The master had entirely completed the design of the above 
described picture, when, in consequence of having laboured 
perpetually beneath a window, the rays from which poured 
constantly on his back, one side of his body became paralyzed, 

^ This picture is still in the place here mentioned, which is now the 
reiectory. 

f Now in the Pitti Palace; it represents the Dead Christ, supported in 
the arms of John the Baptist, the Virgin, who is weeping, and Mary 
Magdalen, who embraces the feet of the Savioiir. 

J The Abduction of Dina was not coloured, but merely finished by 
Bugiardim, the original was sold by Rmien to a Bishop of Ricasoli, in its 
•infinished state. It subsequently passed into the possession of our country- 
man, the painter Ignatius Hugford, on whose death it was purchased by 
the English Consul at Vemce, Mr. Smith. It is now, most probably, in 
England. 

§ The Grand Hall of the Council was to have been adorned with paint- 
ings by Leonardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo, and Fra Bartolommeo di San 
Marco, but unhappily not one of these masters ever completed a work 
there.— m Flor., 1832-8. 

11 This picture is now in the Gallery of the Uffizj, m the great room iA 
the Tuscan School, 
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and lie could not move himself. He was therefore advised 
by his physician to proceed to the baths at San Filippo, but 
although he remained there a considerable time, he became 
but very little better. Fra Bartolommeo was a great lover 
of fruit, finding the fiavour particularly grateful to him, 
although it was exceedingly injurious to his health; where- 
fore one morning, having eaten very plentifully of figs, he 
was attacked, in addition to his previous malady, with a 
Kolent access of fever, which fini&lied the course of his life 
in four days, and when he had attained the age of fuity-eight 
years; he retained his consciousness to tlie last, and with 
humble trust resigned his soul to Heaven, 

The death of Fra Bartolommeo caused infinite grief to his 
friends, hut more particularly to the monks of his order, who 
gave him honourable sepulture in San Marco on the 8th 
October, 1517. He had received dispensation from attending 
to the duties of the choir, and was not required to take pait 
in other ofiaces, so that all the profit resulting fiom liis works, 
was the property of the convent, he retaining in his own 
hands only so much money as was necessaiy for the pur- 
chase of colours and other materials requisite for his paint- 
ings. 

The disciples of Fra Bartolommeo were Cecchino del Frate, 
Benedetto Cianfanini, Gabbriel Rustici, and Fra Paolo 
Pistolese, I* who became the possessor of all that he left 
behind him. Fra Paolo executed numerous pictures of 
various kinds, after the death of Fra Bartolommeo, from 
the drawings which thus fell into his hands ; three of the 
works thus executed are mow in the church of Sail Domenico 
at Pistol a,} and one is at Santa Maria del Sasso, in Ca- 
aentino. Fra Bartolommeo gave to his pictures such admi- 

* Of these three masters no well-authcnticatcd work can now he poiuteJ 
out . — Ed Flor., 1832-8. 

Fra Paolo, of Pistoja, was of the Signoracci family; his father, 
Bernardino, was also a paintei, and follower of the manner of Domenico 
Ghirlandajo, This master died at Pisto)a m the vcai 1547 . — Ibid 

t Tolomei, Guida di Fistoja^ speaks ot two only aa now existing m the 
church of San Domenico, an Adoration of the Magi and a Cincihx, with 
the Madonna and St Thomas Aquinas, There is, hovvcvei, a thud in the 
Sacristy, representing the Madonna, with the Savioui, Santa Catenna of 
Siena, Santa Maria Maddalena, and San Domenico; this last was brought 
to the church from the convent of Santa Cateima. 
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fftble colouringj and enriched them with beauty of a chaiaeter 
so truly original, that for these reasons he well merits to be 
fiuinbered among the benefactors of our art. 


THE FLORENTINE PAINTER, MARIOTTO 
ALBERTINELLI. 

[born 1475. — DIED 1520 *] 

Mariotto Albertinelli was the most intimate and trusted 
friend of Fra Bartolommeo, nay, we may almost say liis 
other self, not only because they were continually together, 
but also for the similarity of their manner, seeing that when 
Mariotto gave undivided attention to his art, there was a 
very close resemblance between his works and those of Fra 
Bartolommeo. 

Mariotto was the son of Biagio di Eindo Albertmelli ; up 
to the age of twenty he had practised the trade of a gold- 
beater, but he then abandoned that calling . he acquired the 
first piinciples of painting in the workshops of Cosimo 
Roselli, and while there formed an intimate acquaintanceship 
with Baccio della Porta. They were indeed so completely 
of one mind, and such was the brotherly affection existing 
between them,| that when Baccio left the workshop of 
Cosimo to exercise his art as a master, Mariotto left it also, 
and again joined himself to his companion They accord- 
ingly both dwelt for a long time at the gate of San Pier 
Gattolini, where they executed numeious works in company, 
and as Mariotto was not so thoroughly grounded in the prin- 
ciples of design as Baccio, the former devoted himself to the 
study of the antiquities which were then in Florence, and of 
which the larger as well as the best part was in the Medici 

* In the first edition of his w^ork, Yasan observes that “ the woiks of 
Mariotto Albeitinelli weie perfoimed about 1512.” If our author here 
intends to intimate the date of the mastei’a death, as he sometimes does by 
this mode of expression, his birth must have taken place in 1467; but 
Zani ascribes that event to the year 1475, and declares his death to have 
taken place as above. 

f This IS the more remarkable when we consider the great difference in 
the opinions, characters, and habits of these two artists. — ^d. Flot., 1832 
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piilace.^ Among tliem were certain small tablets in mezzo- 
rilievo, which had been fixed beneath the Loggia in the 
garden on the side towards San Lorenzo, and these works 
Mariotto copied several times. In one of the rilievi here 
alluded to is the figure of Adonis with an exceedingly beau- 
tiful dog, and in another are two nude figures, one of which 
is seated and has a dog at his feet, the other is standing and 
leaning on a staff, the legs crossed one over the other. Both 
of these rilievi are wonderfully beautiful, and in the same 
place there are two others of similar size ‘and almost equal 
beauty, one of the last mentioned representing two boys 
bearing the thunderbolts of Jupiter ; the other displays the 
figure of an aged man, entirely nude, having wings at the 
feet as well as the shoulders, and holding a pair of scales in 
his hand, this figure is undei stood to represent Opportunity. 
In addition to the works here described, there were many 
others in that garden, which was, so to speak, full of frag- 
ments from the antique, torsi for instance of the human form, 
masculine and feminine, all which were the study, not of 
Mariotto only, but of all the sculptors and painters of his 
time, A good part of these works are now in the Guarda- 
roba\ of the Duke Cosimo, others remain in the same place, 
as the two torsi of Marsyas for example, the heads over the 
windows, and those of the Caesars over the doors.J 

By the study of these antiquities Maiiotto made great 
progress in design, and the zeal with which he prosecuted 
his labours, having become known to Madonna Alfonsina, 
mother of the Duke Lorenzo, that lady was disposed to 
render him all the assistance in her power, and he executed 
several works at her command. 

Employing himself in this manner, now occupied with 
design, and anon with colouring, our artist finally obtained 
considerable facility, as may be seen from certain pictures 

^ That of the Via Larga namely, bmlt bv CosimOp Pater Patri<E, after 
the designs of Michelozzo Michelozzi (see atoI. i.), and now m possession 
of the government. 

f The German annotators remark that “ when Vasari speaks of the 
Guardaroha of the Duke, we may generally understand that the Gallery 
of the Uffizj, or that of the Pitti Palace, is the place indicated ” 

J Some of these sculptures were dispersed when the Medici were banished 
for the second time ; others, among which are the torsi of Marsyas^ 
w&tored by Donatello and Verrocchio, are in the Gallery of the 
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painted for Madonna Alfonsina, and wliicli -were se:it by her 
to Rome, for Carlo and Giordano Orsini, but which after- 
wards fell into the hanclc of Coesar Eoigia. Mariotto painted 
a likeness of the above-named lady, which was extremelj 
well done,* and he began to hope that by her means he 
should make his fortune ; but in the year 1494, Piero de 
Medici was banished, when the assistance and favour of that 
family failing him, the painter returned to the dwelling of 
Baccio della Porta. Here he employed himself assiduously 
in the preparation of models in clay, and in making studies 
from Nature ; he also carefully imitated the works and 
method of Baccio, by which means he became in a few years 
an able and experienced master. Seeing his works thus im- 
proving and finally attaining to great excellence, Mariotto felt 
himself greatly encouraged, and imitating the manner and 
methods of his associate more and more closely, his hand 
was by many not unfrequently taken for that of Baccio della 
Porta himself. 

But when the latter departed, with the resolution of be- 
coming a monk, Mariotto had well nigh gone out of his 
senses, so completely was he overwhelmed by the loss of his 
companion. The determination of Baccio appeared to him 
so extraordinary, that he fell into a state of desperation ; for 
a long time he could take pleasure in nothing, his life was 
as a burden to him, and at that period, his love for Baccio 
would certainly have induced him to throw himself into the 
same convent, had it not been for the antipathy with which 
he always regarded all monks, of whom he was continually 
uttering the most injurious remarks : he had even attached 
himself to the party of those who opposed Fra Girolamo of 
Ferrara : t but had not these obstacles prevented him, there 
is no doubt that he would have taken the habit of the 
Domenicans with his friend. 

Mariotto was entreated by Gerozzo Dini, for whom the 
Last Judgment, which Baccio had left unfinished in the 
chapel of the Cemetery, was undertaken, to complete that 

* Alfonsina Orsini, daughter of Roberto Orsini, constable of Naples, and 
wife of Pietro de' Medici, who was drowned m the Garigliano. — Ed, 
Fhr.,\m. 

f Having been protected and employed by the wife of Piero de’ Medici, 
Mariotto could not well be the fnend of their enemies. — Ed. Flor., 1832. 

XOh, U. B B 
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work, and tLi latlier as he had the same manner with Fra 
Bartolommeo. The i/artoon prepared by the latter was still 
there, with other designs, and Mariotto, being entreated by 
Fra Bartolommeo also, who had received money on account 
of the painting, and was troubled in conscience at the 
violation of his promise, at length agreed to finish it. With 
great love and much diligence he then continued the work, 
and brought it to a most successful conclusion, insomuch 
that many, not knowing the facts of the case, would suppose 
the whole to have been executed by one sole hand this 
perlbrmance therefore obtained Mariotto very great reputa- 
tion in the art. 

At the Certosaf of Florence, Mariotto Albertinelli painted 
a Ciucilix, with our Lady and the Magdalen at the foot of 
tlie Cross, while above them are angels receiving the blood 
of Christ. This picture is in the Chapter House, it is painted 
in fresco with zealous care, and is very well finished.:): 

Now it chanced that certain of the young men who were 
studying their art with Mariotto, and worked with him at 
the Certosa, were dissatisfied with the table supplied to them 
by the monks, who, as they thought, did not treat them 
becomingly. Without the knowledge of their master, the 
disciples thereupon made keys, resembling those of the 
windows looking into the cells of the monks, and through 
which they were accustomed to receive their food ; by this 
means they contrived to steal the pittance of the inhabitants, 
now robbing one and now another. This caused a great 
outcry among the brethren, for in matters of the mouth a 
monk is quite as sensitive as any other man, hut as the 
young painters acted their part with great dexterity, and 
were considered to be very respectable well-conducted per* 
sons, they did not attribute the blame to them, hut on the 
contrary accused certain of the monks, whom they believed 

♦ These works have been described in the life of Fra Bartoloraineo See 
ante, pnge 447 — 449, et seq. n. 

f The Carthusian Monastery. 

J Beneath this picture there is the following inscription : — 

MARtOTTI FLORENTINI OPUS 
PRO QUO, PATBES, DEU3 
ORAKDU3 EST 

A.l>. MUOCCXjyi. WENS SEPT. 
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to have abstracted the food out of hatred to those robbfd, 
and who obtained all the credit of the contrivauce. Om 
morning the truth was made known and the mv^tery es 
plained, whereupon the moiiks, to be rid of their toriuentors, 
agreed to double the rations of Mariotto and Mb scholars, 
provided only that they would promise to finish the work 
speedily, which was accordingly effected with great merri- 
ment and many a joyous laugh. 

For the nuns of San Giuliano in Florence, Mariotto 
painted the picture of the High Altar. This work lie 
executed at a room which he had in the Gualfonda, together 
with another for the same church, in which he represented 
the Trinity, a Crucifix that is to say, surrounded by angels, 
with the figure of God the Father, painted in oil on a gold 
ground.f 

Mariotto wa*s a man of restless character, a lover of the 
table, and addicted to the pleasures of life, it thus ha})pencd 
that the laborious minutiae and racking of brain attendant on 
the study and exeicise of art, became insuffeiable to him. IJe 
had frequently been not a little mortified also, by the tongues 
of his brother artists, who tormented him, as their custom is 
and always has been, the habit descending from one to 
another by inheritance, and being maintained iii jierpetual 
activity. He determined therefore, to adopt a calling, which 
if less elevated, would be also less fatiguing and much more 
cheerful : our artist accordingly opened a very handsome 
hotel, the house being one of those outside the Gate of San 
Gallo ; but not content with this he likewise established a 
tavern and eating-house, at the Brago, near the Ponte 
Veccliio. In these places he performed the duties of host 
during several months, affirming that he had chosen a pro- 
fession wherein there was no embarrassment with perspective, 
foreshortenings, or muscles, and what was still more, nr 
ciiticism or censure to dread ; whereas that w’hich ho had 

* On the suppression of the monasten^ and church of San Giuliano, this 
picture m\s placed m the Galleiy of the Academy of Fine Aits. It 
represents the Madonna, ■with the JDivine Child, in her arms; beside her are 
St. John the Baptist, St. Giuliano, St, Nicholas of Ban, aud St. Dominick, 
jtn me couise ot the last century this work was retouched by Agostiuo 
Veracmi. — Fid. F/or., 1832-8. 

f The painting of the Trinity is also in the Florentine Academy of Fmi 
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abandoned was beset on the contrary with all those disad- 
vantages : the object of the calling he had left, Mariotto 
would remark, was to imitate flesh and blood, whereas 
that which he had adopted made both blood and flesh ; here 
again as he declared, he found himself daily receiving praises 
for his good wine, while in his old occupation, he was per- 
petually criticised, and hourly compelled to listen to the 
blame bestowed on his performances. 

But in a slioi”t time his newly chosen employment became 
more intolerable than his early profession had been. Dis- 
gusted by the debasement of the avocation he had adopted, 
Mariotto resumed liis painting, and executed numerous pic- 
tures of all kinds in the houses of the Florentine citizens. 
He received a commission for three small pictures, from 
Giovanni Maria Bcnintendi,^ and on the elevation of Leo X. 
to the chair of St. Peter, he painted a circular picture in oil 
for the house of Medici, which was long suspended over the 
gate of their palace. In this work he depicted the arms of 
the Medici, accompanied hy the figures of Faith, Hope, and 
Charity. 

For the brotherhood of San Zanohi, which has its abode 
near the Chapter House of Santa Maria del Fiore, Mariotto 
undertook to execute a picture of the Annunciation, but this 
he did not bring to a conclusion without a vast amount of 
labour. He had caused the light to be arranged in the pre- 
cise manner suited to his work, which he desired to execute 
on the spot,t to the end that he might impart to each separate 
portion of the picture its due effect ; increasing or diminish- 
ing, as the distance of each figure might demand ; and giving 
to every part its required amount of light. Mariotto was 
persuaded that paintings are worthy of estimation only in 
proportion as they combine relief and force with softness ; he 
knew that the figures could not stand forth from the plane 
surface without shadows, but if these are too dark the work is 
rendered indistinct, and if too faint the picture is found to he 
wanting in force ; he would fain have secured the perfection 
of softness for his painting, together with a certain som ©tiling 

• Vasari has not mentioned the subjects of these works; it therefore 
becomes vejy difficult to distinguish or trace them. — Ed. Plor., 1838. 

+ On the precise spot where the picture was to be suspended that Is to 

«y.— 
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in the treatment, to which art, in his opinion, had never pVe 
viously attained. Now he thought that on tliis occasion the 
Opportunity for accomplishing what he desired was presented 
to him, and he devoted himself to his task accordingly 
with unwonted zeal and energy. The efforts he tlius made 
are manifest in a figure of God the Father, appearing in the 
l eavens, and in those of numerous children, which come strik" 
ingly forth from the picture, shown as they are on the dark 
perspective of the back ground ; one part of this represents 
a coved ceiling, the curves of which are turned in such a 
manner, with all the lines vanishing at the point of sight, 
which recedes to a very great depth, that the whole appears 
to be cut in relief : there are besides angels hovering above, 
and scattering flowers as they lly, which are executed with 
infinite grace. ' 

Before Mariotto could bring this work to a conclusion, he 
painted it and then painted it out again, several times, now 
darkening the colour, now rendering the tints clearer, at one 
time adding vivacity and glow, but immediately after dimi- 
nisliing the effect, yet never satisfying himself or producing 
what he desired, seeing that he could not feel certain of 
having succeeded in expressing with his hand all the thoughts 
which he had conceived in his mind , he found it impossible, 
that is, to make the pencil keep pace with the imagination. 
He wished, among other things, to find a white that should 
have more brilliancy than could be given bj any previously 
known ; whereupon he set himself to clarify the existing 
materials, hoping thereby to enhance the effect of the high 
lights at his pleasure. At length, however, discovering that 
art is not equal to the production or representation of all that 
the human intellect is capable of conceiving, he resolved to 
content himself with what he had effected, since he could not 
attain to what was impossible. This work obtained great 
praise and honour for its author among artists, but he did 
not derive from it the remuneration which he had hoped 
for, having fallen into a dispute with the persons who 
had commissioned him to execute it. The price had in- 
deed ultimately to be estimated by Pietro Perugino — then 

^ This picture, still m >ery fan pieservation, la m the Florentine 
Academy of the Fine A’ta It is full of power and evpiession; the head 
ind bands of the Virgin m particula* are exceedingly beautiful, — Scho'in 
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ftf^vanced in years, Hidolfo Gliirliindajo, and Francesco 
Granacei, vlio settled tlie amount by common consent. 

In the church of San Pancrazio, at Florence, Mariotto 
Albertinelli painted the Visitation of Onr Lady, giving to 
his picture the form of a half circle.* * * § He also executed a 
painting for Zanobi del Maestro, in Santa Trinita ; the sub- 
ject of this work is Oui Lady, with San Girolamo and San 
Zanobi, a picture which Mariotto completed with much 
care f For the church belonging to the Congregation of the 
pries Ls of San Martino, this artist painted another Visitation, 
which is highly commended.^ lie was siibsequenlly invited 
to the convent of La Quercia, liicli is situated at a short 
distance from the gate of Viterbo, and there, after having 
commenced a picture, he conceived a wish to visit Rome, 
whither lie proceeded accordingly. While in that city Mariotto 
painted a picture in oil at the cliurch of San Silvestro, on 
Monte Ca\ alio, for Fra Mariano Fetti :§ the subject of this 
work is the jMarriage of Si. Catherine; Our Lady, and San Do- 
menico, are here painted in a very delicate manner.|| Having 
completed this work, the master returned to La Quercia, 
where he had left an mamorata^ to whom his thoughts had 
reeuxTed with much affection during his I'esidence in Rome* 
desiring therefore to appeal to advantage m her presence, 
Mariotto exerted himself beyond liis strimgth during the 
games of a festival, and being no longer }^oung nor possess- 

* Tlie Visitation of Manotto Alheitmelli, eveeuted for San Pancra/io, 
is supposed to have fallen into prnate hands on the suppression of the 
church, and no authentic informatmn can now be ohtamed respecting its 
subsequent fate 

f Now in Paris, whither it was sent m 1813. It bears the inscription— 
Maricooti Bebertinellis Opus, anno doji mcccccvi. 

t ‘'This is, without doubt, the best work executed by the pencil of 
McUiottn,’"’ icmaik the Itabun annotators, and is woithy of Fra Barto- 
lommeo himself, whether we consider the stylo or execution. It now forms 
one of the most valuable ornaments of the Floientme Gallery (Uffi 2 j), 
where it will he found in the larger room of the Tuscan School.” 

§ See life of Fia Baitolommeo, ante, p. 454. 

II In the Roman Guide, by Fea and Nibby, there is a hlagdalen in this 
clurrch pointed out as a work of Mariotto, but no Marriage of St. Catherine. 
— MasseUi. 

^ The oiiginal is "a tournament,” but this is evidently not to 

be taken in ita usual acceptation of knightly empnze;” the whole passage 
UB, indeed, somewhat obscure. 
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hig the energies required for such efforts, he was cornpelleil 
to take to lus bed in consequence of that impi'udence 
Attributing his indisposition to the air of the place, he 
caused himself to be tiansported in a litter to Florence ; but 
no restoratives nor applications were found sufficient to re- 
cover him from his malady, and in a few clays he died in the 
forty-fifth year of his age. He was buried at San Piero 
Maggioie, in the city of Florence.'^ 

We ha^ e some very good designs by the hand of this 
master i:i our book of drawings, they are done with the pen 
in chiaro-scuro ; among them is a spiral staircase of exceed- 
ing difficulty, this is drawn in perspective, in the laws 
whereof Mariotto was very well versed. 

Our artist had many disciples, among others Fra Giiili- 
ano Bugiardini, and Franciabigio, both Floieutines, | with 
Iiinocenzio da Imola, J of whom we propose to speak in the 
proper place. The Florentine painter Visino was also a 
disciple of Mariotto Alhertinelli, and surpassed all those 
whom we have previously mentioned, whether in design, 
colouring, or care in execution ; he had aho a better manner, 
of winch we find proof in the carefully finished woiks still 
remauiing by his hand : there are indeed very few of them 
even in Florence, but a judgment may be formed of tlie 
irtist from those in possession of Giovanni Battista di Agiiol 
Doni.§ One of these is a circular picture painted in oil, 
and representing Adam and Eve, nude figures, in the act of 
eating the apple, a work executed with infinite ability ; 

* In the first edition of oui author, these wortils are succeeded by the 
ollowmg inscription : — 

Mente parum {fateor) constabam : mentis acumen 
Sed tamen ostendunt picta, fuisse miht 
f The lives of both these artists follow iii due course. 

J Intioccnzio Francucci, of Imola, whose life was principally spent m 
Bologna, lie entered the School of Francia in 1506, but we are not on 
that account to infer with Malvasia, that he could not ha.e studied during 
a certain time with Mariotto Albertinclli, m Florence; since we ha\e not 
only the assurance of Vasari to that effect, but alsso the observation of 
hanzi, who remarks with justice that the style of Innocenzio da Imola 
resembles that of the best Florentine masters belonging to the period in 
question, to such a degiee as fully to confiim the assertion of our biographei. 

§ This master/’ remarks mi Italian commentator, “must indeed havo 
l»een one of no small account, since Vasaii declares him to have been, 
iupenor to Franciabigio and Innocenzio du Imola.'’ 
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arsother is the Deposition of Christ from the Cross ; the 
thieves also are in the course of removal, and there is a very 
ingenious complication of the ladders used for these purposes. 
The variety and beaucy of attitude exhibited by the figures 
who are assisting each other to lower the body of the Saviour 
is very remarkable, as are the movements of other figures, 
;who are bearing the body of a thief on their shoulders to its 
burial ^ these last are indeed extremely fine, and the whole of 
the work bears testimony to the excellence of the master.^ 

Yisino was induced by the representations of certain 
Florentine merchants to proceed to Hungary, where he 
executed numerous woi‘ks, and was very much esteemed. 
But the poor man was at first on the very point of coming to 
an evil end in that country, for, being of a frank disposition, 
and free-spoken habits, he could not endure the annoyance of 
listening to certain wearisome Hungarians, who were daily 
worrying him to death with the never-ceasing praises of 
their own country, and all appertaining to it, with which 
they filled his ears. To hear them, one would have thought 
that there was nothing either excellent or agreeable beyond 
the limits of their stifling stove-heated rooms, or out of the 
reach of their eatings and drinkings ; that there was no 
grandeur or nobility but that of their king and Jiis court, 
while all the rest of the world was a mere heap of rubbish. 
But Visino thought, and with reason, that in Italy and its 
products, a somewhat dilTerent kind of excellence and grace, 
and beauty were to be found. Wearied at length by these 
absurdities, and perhaps a little off his guard, he one day 
suffered words to escape him to the effect that a flask of 
Trebbiano |* and a Berlmgozzo, I were better and worth more 

* The Deposition of Vismo is lamented as lost by more than one of the 
Italian commentators, hut we learn fiom a German writer that this work 
passed from the Doni family to the possession of the Mar obese Manfredmi, 
m whose fine collection at Rovigo it was long taken foi a work of Andrea 
del Sarto, the nude parts more particularly being exactly as we find them in 
the works of that master. This collection was bequeathed by the Marchese to 
one of the public schools of Yenice, an ecclesiastical establishment, ot 
which the name escapes us, where the work in question is supposed si ill to 
reramn, but, in the absence of recent information, we do not affirm that it 
will now be found m Venice. 

+ The Trebbiano is a sweet white wine. 

t A cake or tart. 
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tnan all the kings, 'with the queens to boot, that had ever 
ruled in Hungary ! Well was it for Visino that as touching 
this matter he fell into the hands of a good kind-hearted 
bishop, a man versed in the customs of different countries, 
who treated the affair with prudence, considering it, and 
finding means to make the people consider il, a mere jest; 
had it not been for him, indeed, Visino would have been 
taught what it is to play with savages, for those wild animals 
of Hungarians, not understanding his language, and ihinking 
he had said some great thing, such as that he would take 
life and crown from their king ; raised a perfect fury among 
the populace, and, seeking neither judge nor jury, were pro- 
ceeding to crucify him without further ceremony But the 
honest bishop extiacated him as we have said, and secured 
him from all further embarrassment on that score ; represent- 
ing the matter in its most favourable aspect, he reinstated 
Visino in the favour of the king, who being told the whole 
story was highly diverted with it 

Fiom that tune forward, the abilities of the painter were 
much esteemed and honouied in that country; but liis good 
fortune did not avail him long, he \vas unable to enduie the 
heat of the stoved rooms, while the cold of the external air 
proved equally injurious to his constitution ; to be brief, 
these things ultimately brought his life to an early close, but 
his favour and reputation survi'ved in, the memory of all who 
knew him, and the latter became further extended as his 
works \veie gradually made known. 

The pictures of Visino were painted about the year 1515. 


THE FLOKENTINE PAINTER, RAFFAELLINO DEL GARBa 
[born 1473 — DIED 1524.] 

Raffaello del Garbo, having received the name of 
liaffaelliiio, as a nom de cai esse^ in his childhood, retained it 
ever after, and was so called through bis whole life. The 
expectation of 'what he would ultimately accomplish in art 
was so highly raised in his youth that he was numbered 
among the most eminent masters at a very early peiiod of 
life, a dist* notion attained bar few But to still fewer iF 
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OT^clained tlie fate which finally befell EaflTaellino, seeing tliar 
from an excellent commencement and almost certain hopes, 
he arrived at a most insignificant conclusion. We nmy 
indeed remark for the most part, that it is in the productions 
of nature as in those of art, the best arise from small 
beginnings, increasing little and little by slow degrees, until 
they attain to their highest perfection. 

But the causes of many an appearance as well in art as in 
nature are totally unknown to us, nor can the same rule be 
always successfully applied to what may appear to be similar 
cases ; a state of things by which the human judgment is often 
rendered uncertain in its decisions : nay, men are not un- 
frequently compelled to admit themselves wholly at fault, as 
was manifest in the instance of Eafiaellino del Garbo In 
him art and nature appeared to have united their efforts 
for the production of an extraordinary commencement, the 
results of which were nevertheless beneath mediocrity in the 
middle of his career and absolutely nothing at its close. 

In his youth, Raffaellino studied drawing as industriously 
as any of the painters, who have laboured by long practice 
to attain perfection in their art, and there still remains a 
vast number of drawings by bis hand, which one of his sons 
is always ready to sell for the meanest price to any purchaser, 
they may therefore be found wherever there is a lover of art. 
These designs are partly in chalk, partly done with the pen ; 
some are in water-colours, but all are on tinted paper, the 
lights being added in white lead, they are executed with 
extraordinary boldness and admirable facility : many beauti- 
ful examples of them, in a very fine manner, are to be found 
ill our own book of drawings. He also acquired the power of 
painting in tempera and fresco, which he did so well that his 
first works gave proof of an almost inconceivable care and 
patience, as I have already remarked. 

Among other works performed by Raffaellino del Garbo, 
at this early period of bis life, is the ceiling of the vaulted 
recess in the Church of the Minerva, within which is the 
tomb of Cardinal Caraffa, and which he decorated with such 
delicacy of manner that it might be taken for the work of a 
miniaturist ; for this cause he was at that time held in the 

* Of tkia work Yasan has already spoken in the hfe of Fihppo 
See iintCi p 280 . 
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highest esteem among artists, insumucli tliat Filippo Ipia 
master considered Falfiiellino to be in some respects a much 
better painter than himself. Kaffaellino had indeed acquired 
the manner of his master to such peifection that there were 
levy who might not ha\ e taken his woik fur that of Filippo 
himself. Nay, after having left the latter, Faffaelhao added 
still further softness to his manner in the draperies which he 
depicted, and a higher peifection of finish to the hair, with 
increased delicacy to the features, &c., from all which the 
artists formed such flattering expectations of him, that while 
he continued to pursue this manner, he was considered to 
he the first among the young painters of lus time. 

It happened at this time, that the Cai^poni family liad 
caused a chapel, called the Paradise, to be constructed on the 
declivity beneath the church of San Ijartolommeo, on the 
Monte Oil veto, which is at a short distance from the gate of 
Sail Friaiio ; when they entrusted the altar-piece of this 
chapel to llaffaellino, whom thi‘y commissioned to paint it in 
oil lie accordingly represented the Resurrection of Christ, 
and in this work some of the soldiers who have fallen, as if 
dead, around the sepulchre, are figures of extraordinary truth 
and beauty : the heads also are as graceful as it is possible to 
imagine, and among them is the portrait of Niccolb Capponi, 
which is indeed admirable. A figure of equal excellence is 
that of one on whom the stone cover of the sepulchre has 
fallen, he is crying aloud, and the head is as remarkable for 
the beauty as for the peculiarity of the expression. I The 
Capponi family, perceiving the excellence of the work which 
Raffaellino had produced, caused a richly carved frame to be 
placed around it, with a further decoration of i-ound columns 
magnificently gilt, on a ground of burnished bole. Now it 
chanced some years after the work was completed, that the 
tower of the building was struck by lightning, which perfo- 
rated the vault and fell close to the picture of Raffaellino. The 
work being in oil, remained nevertheless entirely uninjured, 

* Filippino that is to say, the son of Fra Filippo Lippi. 

I This picture, still m perfect preservation, is now in the Florentine 
Academy of the Fine Arts, and is considered the best work of Ratfaellmo 
Ool G-.irbo, There is a Dead Chust in the Uffizj, formerly ascribed to 
Raffaellino del Colle, but which is n^w considered to be by Kaffaeliino 
Qiivho.—Ed. Fhr,, DJ32-B. 
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tout wliere tlie fluid had passed near the frame, the gold was 
totally destroyed and nothing was left I’emaining on the wood; 
but the ground of hole. I have thought this a fitting occasion 
to say thus much respecting oil painting, to the end that all 
may see how important it is that works of art should he 
secured so far as may he, against such accidents, which have 
happened not in this place only hut in many others. 

At tlie corner of a house situated between the Ponte 
Carraja and the Cuculia, and now in the possession of 
Matteo Botti, Paffaellino painted a small Tabernacle in fresco, 
the subject selected being the Virgin with the Infant Jesus 
in her arms : on one side of Our Lady is Santa Caterina, on 
the other Santa Barbara, both kneeling, the whole work an 
exceedingly graceful one and very carefully executed.'^ For 
the Villa Marignolle, which belongs to the Girolamo family, 
tins master painted two very fine pictures representing the 
Madonna with San Zanohi, and other Saints : the predellas 
also are decorated with historical scenes (the figures very 
small), setting forth events from the lives of the above- 
mentioned saints, and all executed with the utmost care.l- 
On the wall above the door of the church, which belongs to 
the nuns of San Giorgio, Raffaellino painted a Pieta, with 
the Maries grouped around the Virgin ; and in an arch 
beneath he painted another Madonna, a work entirely 
worthy of praise, which he completed in the year 1504.J 

In the church of Santo Spirito in Florence, Piaffaellino 
painted a picture, over that which Filippo his master had 
executed for the Nerli family; § the subject is a Pieta, and 
the work is held to be a good and praiseworthy performance, |j 
but in another, representing San Bernardo, he has not 

* The picture of this Tabernacle, having been ruined by time, was 
entirely repainted by Cosimo Ulivelli. — Bottari. 

+■ Of this work no authentic mfoimation can now he obtained — Schorn. 

i The church of St, George, now called the church of the Sjnrito Santo 
sulla Cci>ta^ was almost entirely rehiult in the year 1705, when all the 
muial paintings were destroyed. — Ed. Flor.^ 1832. 

§ See ante, p. 278. 

I' The pictures painted by Raffaellino del Garbo for the church of Santo 
Spiiito, are declared by Italian wiiteis to be there no longer, although 
Rumohr, Italtenieche Foi schungen, vol. ii p. 276^ speaks of an important 
work by this master as existing in one of the transepts of that church. 
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BTicceeded so Beneath the door of the Sacristy there 

are two paintings by his hand, the one represents the Pope 
St. Gregory, reading mass, when Christ appears to hini, an 
nndraped figure, the blood flowing from the side, and the 
cross borne on the shoulders ; the Deacon and Sub-deacon, in 
their proper costume, are “serving the mass,” while two 
angels hold thuribles whence incense ascends over the figure 
of Christ. In a chapel lower down the church, this master 
painted the Madonna with St Jerome and St. Bartholomew, a 
work on which he certainly bestowed pains, and not a few.f 

But his manner now deteriorated from day to day, nor do 
I know to what cause we are to attribute this misfortune, foi 
the poor Raffaellino did not want knowledge of his art, and 
was careful and industrious ; yet all availed him but little. It 
has sometimes been supposed that the support of his family 
taxed his resources too heavily ; being compelled to live m 
disheai'tcning dependence on the gains of the day, his 
courage taiicu him, he probably accepted works at diminished 
prices, and thus became constantly more degenerate : there is 
nevertheless always a something of good to be seen in his 
works. 

For the monks of Cestello, Bafiaellino painted a large 
historical picture in fresco, on the wall of their refectory, 
and in this work he depicted the miracle which was per- 
formed by Our Saviour, with the five loaves and two fishes, 
satisfying therewith five thousand persons. J From the 
Abbate de’ Panichi, this artist received a commission to 
paint the picture of the high alta-*’ for the church of San 
Salvi, which stands near the gate of Santa Croce ; the 
subject chosen is the Madonna with San Giovanni Gualberto, 


* The painting now in the chapel of San Bernardo is said to be a copy 
executed by Felice del Riposo, of a work by Perugino or RafFaellino del 
Garbo , by which of these masters the authorities do not appear to decide. 

f We learn from Bottari that the picture representing San Gregorio, &c., 
was removed to the Antmori Palace; the Madonna, with San Girolamo, to 
the chapter-house of the second cloister in the convent of Santo Spirito. 
Nothing certain is now known respecting them, but that is the less to be 
regretted, as Vasari, in his first edition, declares Ralfaellino to have ‘‘declined 
so greatly from his first good manner, that these things do not appear to be 
his hand.’’ 

t This monastery, situate in the Boigo Pinti, now belongs to the Nuns of 
Santa Maria Maddalena de’ Paz« — Ed Flor,, 1832-8. 
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§an Salvi, and San Bernardo, a Cardinal of the Uberti family, 
and San Benedetto the Abbott' On each side of the 
picture are two uiehes between which it is enclosed ; in one 
of these, Raffaellino painted San Battista, and in the other 
San Fedele. In the predella there are numerous stories, the 
figures very small, which represent scenes from the life of 
San Giovanni Gualberto. As respects the execution of this 
work, Raffaellino acquitted himself extremely well, being 
aided in his penury by that abbot, who had compassion on liis 
wretchedness, and was not without consideration for his 
abilities. Of this dignitary the painter depicted a portrait 
in the predella of the picture, as he also did that of the 
General of his Order, who was at that time governing the 
community. 

In the church of San Piero Maggiore, there is a picture 
by this master, on the right hand as you enter the church, f 
with one in the Murate, representing the king St. Sigismuhd. 
In the church of San Pancrazio, Raffaellino painted a fresco 
for Girolamo Federighi, whose place of sepulture was in 
that church. The subject of this work is the Trinity, and 
here the painter may be perceived to have commenced his 
decline into minuteness of manner : among other figures, is 
the portrait of Girolamo Federighi with that of his wife, both 
of whom are kneeling.J 

Raffaellino painted two figures in tempera for the monks 
of Cestello, the one represents San Rocco, the other Sant’ 
Ignazio, they are both in the chapel of San Sebastiano.§ In 
a poor little chapel situate on that side of the Ponte Ruba- 
conte, which looks towards the Mills, this painter depicted 
Our Lady with San Lorenzo and another saint, || He was 
reduced at last to the acceptance of the meanest works, pre- 
paring drawings in chiaro-scuro, to serve as patterns m em- 
broidery for certain nuns and other people ; for at that time, 

* Now in Pans, whither it was transported in 1812. — Ed. Flor,, 1832-8. 

The church of San Piero Maggiore was demolished in 1784, but the 
paintmg here mentioned was not to be found m the church even at that 
time, as we gather fiom a remark of Bottaii. 

X These bmldmgs, the Murate as well as the church of San Pancrazio, 
have been taken for secular purposes, and the works of Raffaellino hd\e 
perished or been lost. 

« The figures of San Sahastiano still retain their place in the chuich. 

f Tht paintings here described have been destroyed. 
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there were many who employed themselvefi in decorating 
vestments, for the service of the altar, and making other 
ornaments used in churches ; for these Haffaellino made 
bordering 3 and designs representing different saints or 
historical scenes ; he laboured for the lowest prices, and 
was now constantly falling from bad to worse. 

But although the artist had thus deteriorated, there still 
occasionally proceeded from his hand very beautiful designs 
and admirable fancies ; of this we find ample proof in the 
number of drawings which were sold and scattered here 
and there, after the death of those who had used them for 
their embroidery. In the book of the Signor Spedalingo,* 
for example, there are several of them, which suffice to show 
how much Raffaellino was capable of effecting in the matter 
of design. A large number of the ecclesiastical vestments 
and other church ornaments prepared at that time, were 
executed from his drawings, nor were these confined to the 
churches of Florence, or even to those of the Florentine 
states; they were sent to Rome, for the bishops and car- 
dinals, being considered exceedingly beautiful But this 
mode of embroidery, that namely which was practised by 
Pagolo of Verona, the Florentine Galieno and others like 
them, is now-a-days almost abandoned, or even lost, seeing 
that another method has been discovered, whereby the work 
is done in long stitches : but this last has neither the 
beauty nor the exactitude of the former ; it is besides much 
less durable. For the advantage thus secured to the ecclesi- 
astical ornaments by his means, Raffaellino certainly merits 
considerable acknowledgment, and though borne down by 
the poverty which oppressed him in life, he must not he 
deprived after his death of the credit due to his talents. 
This artist was truly unfortunate in his connections, being 
constantly surrounded by very poor people of a low degree. 
It was with Raffaellino, as though feeling himself to have 
degenerated, he had become ashamed of himself, remember- 
ing the high expectations that had been formed of him in 

* Spedalingo, director or superintendent of a liospital ; the person here 
meant is the learned Benedictine Monk, Vincenzio Borghmi, to whom, as 
well as to his book, Vasari makes frequent reference. This deservedly dis- 
tinguished man of letters, iB beheved to have assisted our author in the 
work now before us 
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Ms youthj and conscious of the great difference between Mi 
later performances and the works so admirably executed in 
his earlier day. 

Thus becoming old, he constantly declined more and more, 
departing to such an extent from the excellence of hia first 
manner, that the works he produced no longer seemed to be 
by his own hand : daily forgetting somewhat of his art, he 
descended at length to painting, not the ordinary frescoes 
and oil paintings of his profession only, but all sorts of things, 
even the meanest. In this state of his circumstances, every 
effort became a burden to him, and all things gave him 
pain ; he was overwhelmed by his large family of children, 
all his distinction in art finally disappeared, and his practice 
beame debased to coarseness. Bowed down by infirmities, 
and sunk into the extreme of poverty, Raffaellino del Garbo 
miserably finished his life at the age of fifty, when he was 
buried by the brotherhood of the Misericordia at San Simone 
in the city of Florence ; this happened in the year 1524. 

Raffaelhno left many disciples who were able artists ; among 
them the Florentine painter Bronzino,* who had in his child- 
hood acquired the first principles of the art under his care, 
and afterwards continued his studies under Jacopo da Pon- 
tormo, acquitting himself so well that he produced works 
equal to those of Jacopo his master. f 

The portrait of Raffaellino is taken from a design which 
was in the possession of Bastiano da Monte Carlo, who was 
also his disciple, and was a clever, experienced master, con- 
sidering that he had but little knowledge of design. 


THE FLORENTINE SCULPTOR, TORRIGIANO.J 
[born 1470 — DIED 1522.] 

Great is the force of angry disappointment in the spirit 
of him who, striving with sensitive pride to obtain the repu- 

* Angiolo Bronzino, of whom Vasari speaks at some length in the later 
pages of his work. — JEd. Flor., 1832-8. 

■f This artist also commenced his career as a painter in a manner which 
awakened the admiration of Michael Angelo and the jealousy of Andrea 
del Sarto^ but finally closed it m a fashion not unlike that of Raffaellino 
del G-arbo. — 

\ According to Benvenuto Cellini, who nnineB Torrigiano in his Auto 
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tation of excellence in liis piofeftsion, perceives some com-* 
petilor of exalted genius suddenly rising up in the same art* 
and at tlie moment when lie least expected such a result, not 
only equalling lumself, hut in the course of time even greatly 
surpassing liim ; there is no iron so hard hut that such men 
will gnaw it in their rage ; no injustice so great, hut they 
will indict it on the oifeiider if it he in their power ; to such 
people it seems too grievous an affront in the eyes of all men, 
that children, whom they saw horn, should at once, and as it 
were even fiom their cradle, attain to the summit of distinc- 
tion ; for these men do not consider, that in the vigoious 
days of youth, a firm will, joined to adequate power, en- 
forced hy study, and rendered efficient hy practice, is capable 
of accomplishing all things ; they will not see that youth, 
with such aids as these, must, of necessity, advance to tlie 
utmost perfection : the old, on tlie contrary, if once they are 
seized by fear, or permit themselves to he influenced hy 
pride, or impelled by ambition, very frequently become alto- 
gether incapable of action, the more they kl3our the worse 
they succeed ; while believing they are making progress, 
they do but walk backwards; envious and unjust, they will 
then never accord the due meed of praise to the perfection 
apparent in the works of the young, even though they may 
clearly perceive it ; but if, in the obstinacy possessing them, 
they then make some great effort to show what they can 
themselves perform, their works, thus accomplished, often 
prove to be ridiculous, and calculated only to afford occasion 
for jesting ; a result of which examples are not wanting. 

It is indeed certain, that when artists have attained to 
such an age that the eye can no longer be trusted, and the 
hand trembles, they do well, if they have secured the means 
of life, to content themselves with giving counsels to younger 
men. The successful practice of sculpture and painting 
requires that the mind should he vigorous, free, and iinen- 
Ifumbered, as it is at the age when the blood still dances ; 
it demands that the spirit should act with an ardent will, 
yet restrained within just limits, and, above all, determined 
to remain unfettered by the pleasures of the world ; he who 
cannot practise abstinence, or at least temperance, as regards 

biograpliy, this artist was called Pietro, although Vasari aubse^uently calli 
him Torngiano Torrigiani.— F2or., 1832-8. 

VOL. IL II 
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those pleasures, let him not attempt the study of any art or 
Bcience whatsoever, seeing that such delights can never be 
made to accord with the requirements of study. And there- 
fore. it is indeed that so few attain the summit of excellence, 
for many are the pains that he must endure, and heavy the 
burthens that he must bear, who would arrive at perfection 
in these our noble arts ; wherefore the number of those 
who start with impetuous eagerness from the post, is much 
gi eater than that of those who, by sustained efforts in the 
race, have merited and obtained the prize. 

In the Florentine sculptor, Torngiano, there was more 
pride than true artistic excellence, although he was, without 
doubt, a very able artist. In his youth he was taken by 
Lorenzo de’ Medici the elder, into the garden which the latter 
possessed on the Piazza of San Marco in Florence, and which 
that magnificent citizen had decorated in the richest manner 
with figures from the antique, and examples of the best 
sculptures. In the loggie, the walks, and all the buildings 
there were the noblest statues in marble, admirable works of 
the ancients, with pictures, and other productions of art by 
the most eminent masters, whether of Italy or of other 
countries. All these treasures, to say nothing of the noble 
ornament they formed to the garden, were as a school or 
academy for the young painters and sculptors, as well as for 
all others devoted to the arts of design, but more particularly 
for the young nobles, seeing that the magnificent Lorenzo 
held the firm con\iction, that those who are horn of noble 
race are, in all things, capable of attaining perfection more 
easily than, for the most part, are men of lower extraction ; 
in whom we do not commonly find that quickness of percep- 
tion, nor that elevation of genius, so often perceptible in 
those of noble blood. f We know besides, that the less highly 
horn have almost always to defend themselves from poveity, 

* Lorenzo the Magnificent, whom Vasari and some other vritcrs call ihfi 
elder, to distinguish him from his nephew, Lorenzo, Duke of Urbino. — 
E<L Flot., 1832-8. 

I Not as an effect of blood,” protests our justly-dealing acquaintance, 
Masselli, “ but because of the education received by the nobles, and th^ 
leisure they have for the cultivation of their minds.” But Vasari will be 
•een to have himself guarded his previous expression from all danger o/ 
misconception. 
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or even from want, and are consequently compelled to 
their attention to mechanical occupations, not having oppor- 
tunity for exercise of the intellect, or for attaining the 
highest degree of excellence in art : very justly, therefore, 
has it been remarked by the learned Aleiato, when speaking 
of men of genius born in penury, and who cannot lift them- 
selves to the height they desire to attain, Ijecause pressed 
down by poverty, however forcibly impelled upwai ds by the 
wings of their genius , well, I say, remarks Alciato : — 

“ Ut me phima levat, sic giace mergit onus ”* 

But men of genius were always protected by the magnificent 
Lorenzo, and more especially did he favour such of the 
nobles as he perceived to have an inclination for the study 
of art ; it is therefore no matter of astonishment that rnasteis 
should have proceeded from this school, some of -whom lia\e 
awakened the surprise, as well as admiration of the world. 
And not only did Lorenzo provide the means of instruction, 
but also those of life for all who were too poor to pursue 
their studies without such aid; nay, he further supplicMl 
them with proper clothing, and even bestowed considerable, 
presents on any one among them who had disiinguishc(i 
liims elf from his fellows by some well executed derign ; all 
which so encouraged the young students of our arts, tliat 
labouring in emulation of each other, many of them became 
excellent masters, as I shall relate hereafter. 

The guardian and chief of these young men was, at that 
time, the Florentine sculptor Bertoldo,t an old and expe- 
rienced master, who had been a disciple of Donato. From 
him the students received instruction, while he also had 
charge of all the treasures contained in the garden, with the 
numerous designs, drawings, cartoons, and models, collected 
there from the hand of Donato, Pippo,t Masaccio, Paolo 
Uccello, Fra Giovanni, Fra Filippo, and other masters, 
native and foreign ; and of a truth, these arts can only be 

♦ A line taken from the Emblems of Andiea Alciato, wherein he has 
repreeented a youth, with the right hand, which has wings at the wrist, 
extended, and one toot raised, in the effort of lifting himself towards 
heaven, but in his left hand is a stone, which is drawing hun to the eaith. 

^Masselli. 

t See the life of Donato, vol. i. 

$ Fiiippo Biunelleschi. 

II 2 
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acquired by means of long-continued study hi drawing, with 
frequent and careful imitation or copying of works by good 
masters ; be who is not supplied with these facilities to pro- 
gress, however powerfully aided by natural dispositions, can 
never attain perfection till a large portion of his life has 
been spent. 

But to return to the antiquities of the garden. In the 
year 1494, Piero, son of the above-named Lorenzo, was 
banished from Florence, as has been previously related ; when 
tlie greater part of the treasures contained in the garden were 
dispersed, all being sold to the highest bidder : the larger 
portion of them were nevertheless restored to the illiistiious 
Giuliano, in the year 1512, when he, with the other members 
of the house of Medici, returned to his country ; they arc now 
for the most part preserved in the Guardaroba of the Duke 
Cosimo,* 

The example thus given by Lorenzo, was a truly magnifi- 
cent oTi’C, and whenever it shall be followed by princes and 
other personages of importance, they cannot fail to do them- 
selves great honour, and must derive perpetual glory from 
such imitation : seeing that he who aids and protects men of 
exalted genius in their noble labours, he who favours those 
from wliom the world receives so much credit, utility, 
convenience, and beauty, well deserves that his fame should 
live eternally, and that the benefits which he has conferred 
should he held in perpetual remembrance. 

Among those who studied the arts of design in the above- 
mentioned garden, were the following, all of whom became 
excellent masters : Michael Agnolo di Lodovico Buonarroti, f 
Giovanni Francesco Rustici, Torrigiano Torrigiani,J Fran- 
cesco Granaeci, Niccold di Domenico Sazzi, Lorenzo di 
Crofli, and Giuliano Bugiardini, all Florentines. From 
other parts of Italy were Baccio da Monte Lupo, Andrea 
Contncci, of Monte San Savino, and others, of whom mention 
will be made in their due place. 

Torrigiano then, of whom we are now to write the life, 

* Thebe are now deposited partly in the Florentine Gallery of the UfRzj, 
partly in that of the Pitti Palace, and partly in otlier paldceti and viliua 
belonging to the grand- ducal family of Tuscany, 

f Michael, son of Ludovico Buonarroti. 

i Sec note (t), p. 480. 
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was a student in the garden of Lorenzo, with the artists 
above named ; he was hy nature of an excessively cholciic 
and haughty disposition, powerful and robust in person, be 
was so violent and overbearing, that he was perpetually 
offending his fellow students, to whom he not unfrequently 
offered outrage in deed, as well as word.* d'he principal 
vocation of Torrigiano wa^ that of the sculptor, but he also 
worked extremely well in terra-cotta, his manner being good 
and his wodvs usually very beautifuL But he could never 
endure that any other should surpass himself, and often sot 
himself to spoil with his hands such of the woiks of his fellow 
students as he perceived to display a degree of excellence to 
%vhich he could not attain, when, if those whom he thus 
attacked resented the injury, he would often assail them 
further, and that with something harder than ivords. He 
had an especial hatred to Michael Angelo, but for no other 
reason than because he saw him to be studiously devoted to 
his art, and knew that by night and on all holidays, he 
secretly occupied himself with drawing in his own room, by 
which means he produced better woiks in the garden than 
any other student, and was accordingly much favoured by 
Lorenzo- 

Moved by a bitter and cruel envy therefore, Toirigiano 
was constantly seeking to offend Michael Angelo, both ii: 
word and deed, insomuch that they one day came to blows, 
when Torrigiano struck Michael Angelo on the nose with bis 
fist, using such terrible violence, and crushing that feature in 
such a manner that the proper form could never be restored 
to it, and Michael Angelo had his nose flattened by that blow 
all his life. I This circumstance having been made known to 

* Ccllmi, who knew Torrigiano many years later, after the return of the 
latter from England namely, desciihea him thus This man was a 
m.ignificent figure, and of a most audacious deportment, he had the look 
of a huge trooper rather than of a sculptor, more especially when one 
ohseivcd his violent gestures and heard his sounding voice, lie had away of 
knitting his brow that was enough to frighten all who beheld him, and was 
for ever discoursing of his deeds of bravery,” &c., &cc 

t Torrigiano himself described this aflair to Cellini, but in terms 
calculated to give a different turn to the matter, relating it thus “Tins 
Buonarroti and I, when we were children, went together to the church of 
tho Carmine to learn out art in the chapel of Masaccio. But Michael 
Angelo had tlie habit of bantering aud tormentmg all who studied there 
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tTie inagnificeiit Lorenzo he was so greatly ineensc^d against 
the ofTender, that if Torngiano had not tied from Florence he 
would witliout doubt ha\c intlxoted some very heavy punish- 
meiit on him. 

The Pope, Alexander YL, was at this time occupied with 
the construction of that part of the Vatican called the Torre 
Borgia, and Torrigiano, who had repaired to Pome, on 
halving Floienee, was employed with others on the numerous 
decorations in stucco required for that building. Now the 
Duke Valentino "was then making war in lloniagna, and paid 
laigo hunito to those who assisted him in recruiting lus ai my, 
wlieienpon Torrigiano, being led away by other young 
Florentines, suddenly changed himself from a sculptor to a 
soldier, and comported himself very bravely in that campaign 
of Romagna He did the same under Paolo Vitelli, in 
the war against Pisa, and was with Piero de’ Medici, at tlie 
action on the Gangliano, where he obtained a pair of colours 
With the reputation of being a brave standard-bearer. 

But after a time, perceiving that he should never be 
permitted to attain the grade for which he had hoped and 
which he well merited, that of captain namely, and having 
saved nothing in the wars, nay, rather having vainly 
consumed all he had, as well as his time, Torrigiano resolved 
on resuming his sculpture He at once prepared various 
.small woiks in marble and bronze, little figures, which he 
sold to certain Florentine merchants, and which are dis- 
tributed among the houses of the citizens ; be also made 
numerous drawings, which exhibit great boldness and a very 
good manner, as may he seen by some from his hand now in 
our book of designs, and by others which be made in 

with him, and one day among others, his words offended me so much that 
I became more than usually irritated, and, sti etching fortli mv hand, I 
gave him so violent a blow on the nose vinth my closed fist tli.it I felt the 
bones and cartilage cranch under my hand as if they had been thin biscuit 
(cialdone, a sort of wafer, or thm cake, curled into a foini somewhat 
resembling that of a horn), and thus, bearing my mark, will Michael 
Angelo remain all the days of his life ** — “ From what know of 
Torngiano’s disposition,” remarks the Italian writer fre.m whom we quote 
the above, “ we may safely infer that his own envy and jealousy was the 
cause of this brutal outrage, and the bantering of Michael Angelo only the 
pretext : but there is no criminal who, when he is relating hjs own «tory 
does not set it forth in a manner which make* him appear excusable. ’ 
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competition with Michael Angelo. The merchants abo^e 
mentioned ultimately invited our artist to proceed to England 
where he executed many works in marble, bronze, and wood 
for the king, competing with other masters, who were natives 
of that country, to all of whom he proved himself superior. 
And now did Torngiano receive so many rewards, and was 
so largely remunerated, that, had he not been a most violent, 
reckless, and ill-conducted person, he might there have lived 
a life of ease, and brought his days to a quiet close, but being 
what he was, his career was ended in a manner which was 
altogether the reverse of peaceful/^' 

Leaving England, he next went to Spain, Avhere he 
executed various works, which are dispersed about in 
diiierent places, and are everywhere highly prized, but chief 
among them was a Crucifix in terra-cotta, which is con- 
sidered to be the most admirable work in all Spain. Eoi a 
monastery belonging to the monks of San Girolamo, which is 
situate at a short distance from the city of Seville, Tor- 
rigiano executed a second Crucifix, as also a figure of San 
Girolamo doing penance, and represented with his lion 
beside him. In the figure of the saint, our artist depicted 
an old Ilouse-Stewaid belonging to the Botti family 
Eloreiitiini merchants settled m Spain. 

A figuie of the Virgin with the Divine Child in her arms,, 
also executed at this time by Torrigiano, was found to be sc 

* The principal work of Torngiano in England is the bronze monument, 
of king Henry VII. and his queen Eliz.ioeth of York, m the chapel, 
called alter that monaich, in Wentminsttr Abbey. — Sec Britton, A'tchi- 
tecturul Antiquities of G) eat Bntam. Fiom the documents there given, the 
reader will find tliat m his testament of Slst March, 1509, Henry VII. had 
himselt commanded that his monument should be placed in the chapel then 
commenced by him m the Abbey. Early in the reign of Henry VIII., 
therefore, we find a contract for the same, concluded with Peter Torrigiam, 
who engages to finish it before the 29th November, 1529, and he did in 
fact complete it in 1519, receiving £1000 sterling for his work. In a 
second contract, concluded on the 5th January, 1518, Ton igiam further 
engages to construct a monument for Henry VIII. also, and for his then 
queen, Catharine of Aragon , this was to he a fourth part larger than 
that of Heniy VII. Xiie master was commanded forthwith to rnake a 
model of the tomb to be erected, and was to complete the whole in four 
years, but this monument h.is never been executed. Fora desciiption of that 
erected to Henry VII., see Bntton, ut svpia. The painters Mabuse and 
Hans Holbein were in England at the same time with ^Torngiano, and 
were both likewise employed by Henry VJI. and Henry VIII. 
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t^eautiful, that the Duke of Arcos oavnestly desired to possess 
one of similar beauty To obtain tliis fi oni Torrif^iano, lie 
consequently made him so many line promiseSj that the artist 
believed himself about to be eiiiiehed for ever. When the 
work was fi inched, the duke gave him so large a quantity of 
those coins called ^‘maravedis,” which however are worth little 
or notliing, tliat Torrigiano, to whose house thi're had come 
two persons loaded with these coins, became more and more 
persuaded that he should at once become enormously rich. But 
showing this money to one of his Florentine fiieiids, whom 
he desired -to ascertain its value m Italian coin, he found 
that the whole of that vast quantity did not amount to thirty 
ducats; whereupon, considering that he had been jested with, 
he threw himself into a violent rage, and proceeding to the 
spot where the figure which he had made for the Duke was 
placed, he broke it to pieces 

The Spaniard, having received this affiont, a%eng(*d 
himself by accusing Torrigiano of heresy, and the latter was 
thrown into the prisons of the Inquisition : there, after being 
daily examined for some time, and sent from one inquisitor 
to another, he was finally adjudged to merit the heaviest 
punishment of the law. It is true that this was not put into 
execution, for Torrigiano, sunk into the deepest melancholy, 
refused all nourishment, and after remaining many days 
without eating, he became gradually weaker and more weak, 
until he finally ended his life | Thus, by depiiving himself 
of food, Torrigiano was saved from the shame and disgrace 
into which he would most probably have fallen, since it is 
fully believed that he could not have escaped condemnation 
to death. 

The works of this master were executed about the year of 
OLir salvation, 1515, and he died in 1522. 

* Piacenza, in his additions to Baldmucci’s Biography of Torrigiano, 
informs us that the fragments of this figure are still preserved in Sevibe 
with the utmost care. More particularly a hand, -which was saved entire 
from the fury of the sculptor, and is regarded as a most perfect model. 

f In the fiist edition of our author we find the following epitaph to tha 
memory of Torngiano : — 

Vtigtms iniactm hic statuam quam feecrai, ira 
Quod Jregit victusi carcere clausvs ohii* 
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THE FL01lE^'TINE ARCHITECTS, GTULIANO AND ANTONIO 
DA hAN GALLO 

[boen 1443 — DIED 1517 ] [born 1418 ^ — died 1331 ] 

Francesco di Paolo ** Gia:\iberti, who was a tolerably 
good architect of the time of Cosimo de’ Medici, by whom 
he was frequently employed, had two sons, Giuliano and 
Antonio, both of whom he destined to the art of carving in 
wood. 1 With this view he placed the elder with the 
joiner Francione, who was an exceedingly ingenious person, 
well versed in perspective, and an able wood-carver, with 
whom Francesco di Paolo was intimately acquainted, tliey 
having executed in company many works, both in carving 
and architecture, for Lorenzo de’ Medici. So rapidly did 
Giuliano acquire all which his master Francione taught him, 
that tlie beautiful carvings and works in perspective which 
he afterwards executed without assistance, when he had left 
Ids master, in the choir of the cathedial, are held in esteem 
to the present day, and even when seen with the various 
works in perspective executed in our own times, are not 
regarded without admiration. 

While Giuliano was still occupied with his studies in 
design, and the blood of youth was still dancing in Ins veins, 
the Duke of Calabria, moved by the hatred which he bore to 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, brought his army to encamp before 
Castellana, proposing to occupy the territories of the Floren- 
tine Signoria, and, if he succeeded in his first enterprise, to 
attempt something of still greater magnitude. The illustrious 
Lorenzo thereupon saw himself compelled to despatch an 
engineer to Castellana for the purpose of constructing 
bastions and defences of various kinds, and who should also 
take charge of the artillery, to the management of which few 
men were at that time competent. He therefore sent thither 
Giuliano, whom he considered to he a man of intelligence, 
promptitude, and resolution, one, too, who was known to him 

^ In the fiscal documents of the period, cited by Gaye, Carteggio ined'tto 
Artistic C)ic., these masters call their father Francesco di Bartoto, 
f In the year 1498 they both still described themselves, in the retumi 
made of their property for fiscal purposes, as legnumoU (joiners). — Gaye, 
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Leinp^ the son of Francesco, who had ever proved himself 
a faithful servant of tlie house of iVIedici. 

Arrived at GasUdlana, therefore, Ginliano fortified the place 
within and without, coiistriioting good walls and strong out- 
works, with all other defences necessary to the security of the 
town. He remarked that the artillery-men handled their 
guns very timidly, standing at a distance from them while 
loading or raising them, and firing them with evident fear ; 
he set himself therefore to remedy this evil, and so contrived 
that no further accidents happened to the artillery-men, al- 
though several of them had previously been killed by the 
recoil ; thvy nut having experience and judgment enough to 
fire their pieces with the degree of management proper to 
prevent that recoil from doing injury to those around. Nay, 
furthermore, when Giuliano took the control of that depait- 
ment, Ids intelligence in the details of the arrangements con- 
nected therewith, inspired the camp of the Duke with so much 
terror that, being compelled by this and other adverse cir- 
cumstances, he was glad to come to terms, and so raised the 
siege. These things gained Giuliano no small praise in 
Florence, and obtained him the good-will of Lorenzo, who 
received him most favourably and loaded him with com- 
mendations. 

Having afterwards turned his attention to architecture, 
Giuliano commenced the first Cloister of the Monastery of 
Cestello, I and constructed that part of it which is of the Ionic 
order, placing the capitals on the columns, and finishing 
them with their volutes, which turned, winding down, to tha 
collerino where the shaft of the column terminates ; beneath 
the uvola and fusarola he added a frieze, the height of which 
was a third of the diameter of the column. This capital was 
copied fiom a very ancient one in marble, which had been 
found at Fiesole by Messer Leonardo Salviati, bishop of 
that place, who had it for a long time, with many other 
antiquities, in a house and garden in the Via San Gallo 
opposite to Sant’ Agata, wherein he dwelt : it is now in the 

* Muiaton, on the contrary, declares that Castellana surrendered to tho 
Duke of Calabiia by capitulation.” — See Annak Italia, l47tl. 

+ This IS the cloister before the church of Santa Madd.ilena de’ Pa/zi, 
which IS that formerly called the Cestello; it remains as .'<ere described 
uid the loEx capitals still unaltered, — Manelh. 
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possession of Messer Giovanni Ricasoli, bishop of Pistt^a, 
by .whom, as well as by all intelligent artists, this work 
is held in great estimation for its beauty and variety, and 
the rather, as no capital resembling tins has ever been found 
among the antiquities which at different times have been 
discovered, even to the present day But this Cloister of 
Cestello remained incomplete, the monks of the monastery not 
having at that time tlie means for meeting so great an expense 

The credit of Giuliano with Lorenzo de’ Medici had mean- 
while much increased, the latter, proposing to erect an edifice 
at Poggio-a-Cajano, a place between Florence and Pistoja, 
had caused several models of what he desired to be made by 
Francione and other masters, he now commissioned Giuliano 
also to prepaie one. This he did accordingly, making his 
model so entirely unlike those of all others and so completely 
to Lorenzo’s wish,-'' that the latter began to have it instantly 
put m execution, as the best of all that had been presented 
to him ; and the favour of Giuliano so greatly increased with 
him in consequence, that he ever afterwards paid him a 
yearly stipend. 

The architect subsequently desiiing to construct the 
ceiling of tlie great hall of that palace in the manner which 
we call coved, Loienzo was not to be persuaded that it was 
possible to do this, the extent of the &pa(je considered ; where- 
upon Guiliaiio, who was at that lime building a lious^ of his 
own in Florence, constructed the ceiling of his hall as he 
desired to have that in tlie palace, wlien the illnstrious 
Lorenzo, being thus convinced, munediately caused the hall 
of the Poggio to be vaulted in like manner, a woik which 
was completed very successfully. 

The leputation of Giuliano constantly incn^astul, and at 
the entreaty of the Duke of Calahna, Lorenzo giu e him a 
commission to prepare the model for a palace, whieli was to 
be erected in Naples ;f he spent a long time over tins ivork, 
.and was still occupied with it when the Castellan of Ostia, 
then Bishop of Bovere, and afterwards Pope Julius 11., de nring 

* See D^Agincourty plate Ixxu., part 1 

Ainoiiju^ die admirable drawings of Giuliano -Ja San Gallo, now in the 
Barbermi Lilirary, is the ground-plan of a palace, beaiing the date 
which was sent by Lorenzo the Magnificent to Ferdinand 1. — See Gaye, 
ut supra* 
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to»3^tthe fortress of that place in order, and havinc; heard the 
fame of Giuluino, sent to Florence inviting liiin to repair to 
Ostia. There the Castellan detained him two }ears, making 
him a very ample provision, and causing him to do erytliing 
which his art could accomplish for the improvement of the 
place. 

But to the end that the model which he was prc^paring for 
the Duke of Calabria might not be neglected, but might be 
finished within reasonable time, Giuliano coufid(‘d it to his 
brother Antonio, with directions for completing it ; which 
Antonio accordingly did with great care, he being no less 
competent in the art than Giuliano himself. When this was 
done, Lorenzo the elder advised our architect to be the 
bearer of his own work to Naples, in order that he might 
point out the peculiarities of the construction, and the 
difficulties which had been overcome. Giuliano repaired to 
Naples accordingly, and having presented his model, was 
received very honourably, the courtly manner in which the 
magnificent Lorenzo had sent him, exciting much admiration, 
as did also the masterly construction of the model, which 
gave such entire satisfaction that the work was instantly 
commenced in the vicinity of the Gastello Nuovo. 

After Giuliano had remained for some time in Naples he 
requested permission from the Duke to return to Florence, 
when the king of Naples sent him a present consisting of 
horses, vestments, and a silver goblet, containing some 
hundreds of ducats ; these last Giuliano would not accept, 
declaring that he served ei master who had no n-ocd of gold 
nor silver, but that if the king desired to confer on him any 
gift or token of approbation, in sign of his having been in 
that city, he might bestow on him some of the antiquities 
in bis possession, at his own choice. This the king most 
liberally granted, for the love he bore to the magnificent 
Lorenzo, and because of the admiration which that monarch 
felt for the talents of Giuliano himself : the gifts thus con- 
ferred being a head of the Emperor Adrian, now placed above 
the door of the garden belonging to the Medici palace, a 
nude female figure of colossal size, and a Sleeping Cupid in 
marble, executed in full relief. These Giuliano despatched 
to the magnificent Lorenzo, who received them with great 
delight, and could never sufficiently eulogize the liberal pro- 
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eeediiig of the generous artist, who had refused gold atfd 
eilver for tlie sake of art, which very few would have done. 
The Cupid is now in the guardaroha of the Duke Cosimo. 

Having then returned to Florence, Giuhano was most 
graciously received by the illustrious Lorenzo, who had at 
that time a new work in contemplation He had determined 
namely to erect a convent capable of accommodating one 
hundred monks, at some little distance from the gate of San 
G-allo, in compliance with the wishes of a learned monk 
called Fra Mariano da Qhinazzano, who belonged to the 
Order of the Eremites of Sant’ Agostino For this work 
Lorenzo had caused models to be constructed by many 
architects, but finally commanded that one prepared by 
Giuliano should be put in execution. From this work 
Lorenzo took occasion to name our artist Giuliaiio da San 
Gallo ; wherefore the master, who gradually heard himsell 
called by every one da San Gallo, said one day jestingly 
to the magnificent Lorenzo, “By this your new way of calling 
me da San Gallo, you are making me lose the name of mine 
ancient house, so that instead of going forward, as I thought 
to do by tlie antiquity of iny race, I am going backwards.” 
To which Lorenzo replied, that he would rather see him 
become the founder of a new house by the force of his talents 
than remain a dependant on any other ; which reply caused 
Giuliano to content himself with the change * 

The buildings of San Gallo proce'eded meanwhile, together 
with those of the other fabrics, placed in course of con- 
struction by Lorenzo ; but neither the convent nor the other 
works were completed, the death of the illustrious Lorenzo 
causing them to I'emain unfinished. Even the portion of San 
Gallo that was erected did not remain long in existence, 
seeing that at the siege of Florence in 1530, the whole edifice 


* In the Carteggio tnedito of Gaye, so frequently cited, there is a letter 
written in the year 1490, from Lorenzo the Magmncent, to Alfon/o Luke 
of Calabria, wherein he expi esses his regret that he cannot send him some 
able architect from Florence to replace Giuliano da Maiano, who had that 
year died at NapiCS, seeing that he was himself in want of able aichitecte 
for the works he was executing in Florence, and had written on that account 
to Mantua, to LucaFancelh. Lorenzo appears to have intentionally avoided 
all mention of Giuliano da San Gallo, bemg unwilling to deprive himself ol 
that master^s servicea. 
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totally destroyed, together with the su])urh in whhdi it 
stood. The piazza of the latter was entirely surroumhM by 
very beautiful buildings, whereas there is now not a vt‘stige 
of house, church, or convent to be seen. 

The death of the king of Naples took place about this 
time, when G-iuliano Gondi, a very rich Florentine niiu*eluint, 
returned to his native city, and then coinniission(‘d Giuliuno 
da San Gallo, with wliom he had become w(dl aec|uaiuted 
during the sojourn of tlie latter at Naples, to build a palace 
in the Tuscan manner for his residence. The position of 
this building was to be opposite to San Francesco, above the 
place where the Lions stand; it would have formed the 
angle of the piazza, having one of its fronts towards the 
Mercatanzia, hut the death of Giuliano Gondi put a stiyp to 
the work. For this palace, Giuliano da San Gallo execut(‘d a 
mantel-piece among other things, so richly d(‘Corat('d with 
rich carvings, so finely varied in its different parts, and alto- 
gether so beautiful, that nothing equal to it, more espc'cially 
as regarded the number of figures, had ever before been 
seen."^ The same architect built a palace for a Venetian, at 
a short distance from the Pinti Gate at Camerata, with nu- 
merous houses for private citizens, of which I need not make 
further mention. 

Lorenzo the Magnificent, desiring to provide for the public 
utility and adornment of the state, as well as thereby to add 
another monument to the many wherewith he had already 
acquired so mucti renown, determined to undertake the forti- 
fication of the Poggio Iriipenale, above Poggibonsi, on the 
road leading towards Eome. There he desired to found a 
city, but would not proceed without the advice and direction 
of Giuliano ; wherefore, the commencement of that most 
renowned fabric was made by that master, and after his 
designs were constructed that well-arranged series of for- 
tifications and those beautiful edifices which we now see 
there. 

These works so greatly increased the fame of the architect, 
that the Duke of Milan applied to Lorenzo, requesting him 
to send that master to the above named city, where he 

* Still in the Gondi Palace, on the Piazza di San Firenze *. an outbne 
engtavmg of this admired work will le found m Cicognara, SUoria deLct 
Scultura Moderna, vol. ii. pL x/. 
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desired to have the model of a palace prepared by him. GiSi- 
lianb was despatched thither by Lorenzo accordingly, and 
was no less honoured by the Duke in Milan than he had been 
in Naples by the King. When the model was completed, 
the master presented it, on the part of the magniJicenl Lo- 
renzo, to the Duke, who was filled with astonishment and 
admiration as he beheld the fine arrangement and commodious 
distribution of the different parts, and the rich decorations 
everywhere applied with the utmost propriety and judgment, 
each ornament beautiful in itself, and all appropiiate to the 
place which they adorned The requisites for building were 
tliercfore immediately assembled, and they began at once tc 
put the work in execution. 

Leonardo da Vinci was in Milan at the same time with 
Giuhano, and was also in the service of the Duke ; there 
was then a question of the bronze Horse, to which we have 
more than once alluded, and Leonardo, frequently sp^-aking 
of his intention in regard to it with Giuliano da San Gallo, 
received many valuable counsels from him on that subject. 
The model for the last-mentioned work was destroyed or. 
the arrival of the French, and the horse was therefore not 
finished, neither could the palace designed by Giuhano be 
completed. 

Having returned to Florence, Giuliano found that his 
brother Antonio, who had assisted jiim in the preparation of 
his models, had himself become i most excellent master ; 
there was indeed no artist of his'time wlio executed carved 
work more perfectly than he did, large crucifixes in wood 
moi'e especially. Of this we have a })roof in that which is 
over the High Altar of the Nunziata in Florence,* as well 
as in one belonging to the monks of San Gallo at San 
Jacopo-tra-ib^si, t and in another which the Brotherhood oi 
the Barefooted Friars have in their possession, all consider it 
to he truly excellent works. if But on Lis return, Giuhaiio 
persuaded his brother to abandon that occupation, prevailing 

* Now in a tabernacle near the chapel of the Virgin, in the church oj 
the Nunziata, aa we liave already observed m the.life ot Miphelozzo. See 
vol. 1 .— F/o? NI3 >— 8. 

{ Still in the church ot San Jacopo, and held in great veneration.— Ifiia, 
The Brotherhood waa aupprefased in 1785, and the Crucifix has diinp- 
petued.—ldid. 
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OH him to devoto his attention to architecture in company 
with liimseir, he having many labouis in haiuh tor the pnhlic 
use as well as for private individuals. IJut it hapiiened in 
this eas(‘, as it so frequently has done in otheis, tliat Fortune, 
the adversary of talent, deprived the arti^^ls of ihtii period of 
their best hope and support by the death of Lorenzo de 
Medici, which was a grievous loss, not to his native city 
only, but to all Italy.* 

Giuliano, overwhelmed, as was every other man of genius 
by this event, remained for a long time inconsolable. In 
deep grief he retired to Prato, winch is near Florenci', and 
where he occupied himself with the construction of a church 
to the Madonna delle Carceri, f all buildings in Florence, 
whether public or private, being for the moment at a stand. 
In Prato, therefore, Giuliano remained three years, enduring 
his grief and cares as he best might. At the end of that 
time the church of the Madonna at Loretto requiring to bo 
roofed, and the Cupola, which Giuliano da Maiano had com- 
menced but had not completed, having to be vaulted, the 
wardens, who had charge of the work, became apprehensive 
lest the piers should be found incapable of supporting the 
weight of the vast erection to be reared on them. They 
consequently wrote to Giuliano to the effect that, if he were 
disposed to undertake that work, he might come and examine 
the state of things ; the architect proceeded to Loretto ac- 
cordingly, when, competent and bold as he was, he declared 
that the Cupola might be rijiised without difficulty, expressing 
his confidence in his own power to effect the task, and 
proving the truth of his assertions by so many good reasons, 
that the work was at once confided to his care. Having 
received this commis&ion, Giuliano hastened the completion 
of the church at Prato, and, taking with him the master- 
builders and stone-cutters who had laboured under his orders 
at that place, he departed to Loretto. 

The fabric Giuliano was now to erect demanding the 
utmost precaution, to secure it the requisite firmness and 

* The death of Lorenzo the Magnificent took place at hia villa of 
Caregsi, on the fith May, 1492. 

f The Madonna delle Carceri (Our Lady of the Prisons) is one of the 
most remarkable echfices of Prato, not lor its extent, hut for the beauty of 
vts architecture. — Masselh, 
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darability, as well as beauty of form, tiie architect sent 
to ]^ome for puzzolana^ all the lime used for the building- 
was then tempered therewith, and for every stone laid therein 
the mortar was thus prepared; at the end of three years 
the edifice was given up to the wardens completed and freed 
from all encumbrance. 

Giuliano then repaired to Rome, where he received a com 
mission from Pope Alexander VL to restore the roof of 
Santa Maria Maggiore, which was in a state of ruin ; he 
also constructed the ceiling in wood-work, still to be seen in 
that church.* While thus employed for the court, the Bishop 
of Rovere, (■ who was then Cardinal of San Pietro in Vincoli, 
and who had been the friend of Giuliano from the time when 
he was Castellan of Ostia, confided to him the preparation of 
a model for the Palace of San Pietro in Yincoli, aforesaid 
and no long time after, desiring to erect a palace in his 
native city of Savona also, he determined to have that like- 
wise constructed according to the designs and under the 
direction of Giuliano. But this was not easy of ariange- 
ment, seeing that the roof of Santa Maria Maggiore was not 
yet finished, and Pope Alexander would not suffer the 
architect to leave Rome. Finally, however, Giuliano caused 
the works of Santa Maria to be continued by his brother 
Antonio, by whom they were completed; and the latter, 
possessing a lively and versatile genius, being thus brought 
into connexion with the court, afterwards entered the service 
of Pope Alexander : he was indeed ultimately regarded with 
very great favour by that pontiff, and received proof of this 
when his Holiness determined on restoring the tomb of 
Adrian (now called the Gastello Sanf Angelo), and erecting 
defences around it, after the manner of a fortress, Antonio 
being appointed superintendent of the works. Under his 
direction, therefore, the large towers of the lower end, with 
the ditches and other fortifications, such as we now see them, 
were constructed ; this work obtained Antonio great credit 
with the Pope, as well as with the Duke Valentino his son,§ 

* It has been said that the gold with which this ct-iUng is decorated waa 
the first ever brought from America.— -Masse??!. 

t Afterwards Pope Julius II. 

t This 18 the palace which stands near the church on the northern tiidck 
It is declared by Milizia to be altogether without merit of any kind 

S Csesar Borgia, Duke of Valentmois. 

rOL, II. K K 
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Eftid caused him to receive a commission for constructing the 
foitresSj elected as we now see it, at Civita Castellana^ and 
which he also huilt. While that Pontiff lived, m short, 
Antonio was continually employed in building and other 
labours for his service, and was no less richly rewarded by 
Pope Alexander than highly estei'med. 

The palace at Savona had meanwhile been carried for- 
ward by Giuliaiio, and was pioceeding very successfully, 
when the Cardinal, fur some of his purposes, returned to 
Pome ; he left numerous workmen at Savona with orders to 
complete the woik after the designs of Giuliano, but the 
architect himself, Cardinal San Pietro took with him to Rome. 
Very willingly did Giuliano undertake that journey, desiring 
much to see his brother Antonio, and the works lie was 
executing Here then he remained several months, but the 
Oardiiial fell into disgrace with the Pope at that time, and 
left Rome to avoid being imprisoned, when Giuliano also 
departed in his company. 

Thus returned to Savona, they greatly increased the num- 
ber of master-masons and artificers of all kinds employed 
about the budding, but the menaces of liis Holiness against 
the Cardinal becoming more and more violent, no long time 
elapsed before the latter saw himself compelled to take refuge 
in Avignon. Having arrived there, he sent the model of a 
palace, which Giuliano had prepared for himself, as a present 
to the King of France; this work was one of extraordinary 
beauty, the edifice being most richly adorned, and of sucli ex- 
tent, that it was capable of accommodating, not the king only, 
but his whole court. The French monarch was at Lyons 
v/hen Giuliano presented his model, which was most gra- 
ciously accepted by his majesty, and pleased him so much 
that he rewarded the architect very largely, and gave him 
infinite commendation. He also caused many thanks to he re- 
turned to the Cardinal, who was at Avignon. There the latter 
received intelligence to the effect that his palace at Savona 
was approaching its completion ; whereupon he resolved that 
Giuliano should once more examine the whole edifice : he 
repaired to Savona accordingly, and, after having remained 
there some short time, beheld his work brought to completion.* 

^ The p.iLicc built hy GiuUano at Savona, was aflerwarJs converted into 
a Consent for ilie Nuns of Santa Clara. — Mih»ia» 
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Giuliano was then seized with awisb to return to Floroiiye, 
which he had not seen for a long time; he set out on his \\ay 
therefore, taking with him the master-huilders who liad been 
Working under his diieetions at Savona. Now, the King of 
France had at that tune restored the freedom of its govein- 
inent to the City of Pisa, and the war between the Florentines 
and the Pisans was still raging; but ('Siuliano desired to pass 
across the territory of Pisa, wdierefore he caused a safe coii- 
ihict to be prepared for him at Lucca, having no small 
suspicion of the Pisan soldiers. Notwithstanding tluit pre- 
caution, however, as they were passing near Altopascio, the 
whole company were made prisoners by the Pisans, who 
cared nothing at all for their safe conduct, or any other 
causes of exemption that could be alleged. For six mouths, 
tlierefore, was Giuliano compelled to remain in Pisa, his 
ransom being set at three hundred ducats ; nor was he 
permitted to return to Florence until that sum was paid. 

Antonio, who was then in Rome, lia\ing heaid of these 
things, and feeling anxious to see his brother and his native 
city once again, obtained permission of the Pope to leave 
Rome; in his way he designed the fortress of Montefiascone* 
for the Duke Valentino, and in the year 1503, he at length 
returned to Florence, where the brothers wmre re-uiuted, tu 
the great joy of their friends as well as of themselves. 

At this time occurred the death of Pope Alexander VI. 
and the accession of Pius III., but the latter lived only a 
short lime, and the cardinal of San Pietro in A^mcoli was 
then elected to the pontifical throne, taking the name of 
Julius II. This event caused the utmost gladness to Giuli- 
ano, he having been so long in his service, and he resolved 
on proceeding to Pome, there to kiss the feet of his Holiness. 
Having arrived there accordingly, he was received very 
gladly, and with many kind words by the Pope, who imme- 
diately appointed him superintendent of the first buildings 
undertaken by that Pontiff before the arrival of Bramante. 

Antonio meanwhile remained in Florence, where Pier 
Sodarini was at that time Gonfalpniere, and, Giuliano being 
absent, the construction of the buildings at Poggio Impe- 
riale was continued, under his directions ; all the Pisan 

* This fortress, with the exception of some few portions of the walla ia 
now entiiely demolishtd. — 

K K 2 
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pij^isoners being sent to labour there, to the end that the fa- 
bric might be thus the more rapidly brought to completion. 
The old fortress in the city of Arezzo had at this time been 
destroyed; wherefore Antonio prepared the model for the new 
one, with the consent of Giuliano, who came on account of 
business connected with that matter from Borne, but very soon 
returned thither. This work of the fortress of Arezzo caused 
Antonio to be chosen architect to the commune of Florence, 
by which he was appointed superintendent over all the forti- 
fications of the state. 

On the return of Giuliano to Borne, the question as to 
whether the sepulchral monument of Pope Julias should be 
constructed by the divine Michael Angelo Buonarroti, was 
in debate; when Giuliano encouraged the pontiiF to that 
undertaking : he even declared that for such a purpose it 
would be proper to erect a chapel specifically appropriated 
to the exclusive reception thereof, and not place the tomb 
in the old church of San Pietro, wherein there was indeed 
no longer space for it ; whereas the chapel which he recom- 
mended would render the work perfect. Numerous artists 
having then made designs, the question became a subject of 
so much consideration, that by little and little they arrived 
at the determination not to construct a chapel only, but to 
commence the vast fabric of the new San Pietro, 

At that time, the architect Bramante of Castel Durante 
arrived in Borne, after having been for some time in Lom- 
bardy, when this master had so many proposals to make, and 
exliibited such extraordinary resources, some of his plans 
being indeed altogether out of the usual practice, that having 
won over Baldassare Peruzzi and Baffaello daUrbino* to 
his opinions, he changed the whole character of the work. 
Much time was then consumed in discussion, but the effect 
of Braraante’s proceedings and the force of his representa- 
tions, ultimately caused the building to be committed to his 
care, he having shown a more profound judgment, superior 
intelligence, and richer powers of invention than any of the 
other masters. 

This decision caused the utmost displeasure to Giuliano, 

* Bottari seeks to prove from this passage that Raffael was in Borne, 
before Bramante had ever visited that city, but the authorities considet 
him to have failed, and it is certain thatVaaaxi does more than once himself 
affirm the direct rontrary, 
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aud the rather as he considered himself to be ill-treated by 
the^Popc, whom he had served so faithfully when Julius was 
in a less exalted position : he had besides received a promise 
from the Pontiff to the effect that the fabric should be en- 
trusted to himself. He consequently requested his dismissal. 
Nor did tlie fact that he was appointed the associate of Bra- 
mante, for other works, then to be executed in Kome, avail 
to change his purpose : he departed accordingly, after having 
received many gifts from the Pope, and once more returned 
to Florence.’*' 

His arrival in his native city was exceedingly welcome to 
Piero Soderini, who instantly availed himself of his services. 
Nor had six months elapsed from his leaving Pome before 
he received a letter from Messer Bartolommeo della Povere, 
nephew of the Pope, and a gossip of his own, who wrote, in 
the name of his Iloliness, urging him, with many assurances 
of future advantage, to return to the papal court. But it 
was not possible to move Giuliano, either by the conditions 
offered or promises made, because he considered himself to 
have received an affront from the Pontiff : a letter was then 
despatched to Piero Soderini, exhorting him to use every 
method in his power, and by all means, to send Giuliano 
to Pome. HiS Iloliness desired to complete the fortification 
of the great round tower which had been commenced by 
Nicholas V. as well as those of the Borgo and the Belvedere, 
with many other works, for all which he required the ser- 
vices of the Florentine architect. Giuliano suffered himself 
therefore to be at length persuaded by Soderini, and again 
proceeded to Pome, where he was received by Pope Julius 
with exceeding cordiality and many gifts. 

Now it was about this time that the Bentivogli were 
driven out of Bologna, and the Pontiff thereupon repaired 
to that city. While there, he resolved, by the advice of 
Giuliano, who had accompanied him thither, to have a 
statue erected (representing the Pope himself), and which 
should be executed in bronze, by Michelagnolo Buonarroti ; 
this was accordingly done, as will be related in the life 

♦ “ The poor Giuliano was certainly to be pitied,” remarlts Piacenza, 
in his additions to Baldmucci, ** we are nevertheless not to censure the 
prudent decision of the Pope, who did well to choose the best architect he 
tould tind for 30 important an undertaking.” 
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of* Michelagnolo. In like manner Giuliano accompanied 
the Pope to Mirandola and when that place was taken* he 
returned with Julius to Rome, after having endured much 
anxiety and many cares.*" 

The raging desire to drive tins French out of Italy, not 
having yet got out of the head of Pope Julius, he made va- 
rious attempts to wrest the government of Florence from the 
liau(P of Piero Sodermi, seeing that the Gonfaloniere was 
no small impediment to his accomplishing what he had in 
Ills mind. By these projects the Pontiff was much diverted 
fioni his architectural undertakings. He ivas indeed almost 
entirely absorbed in bis warlike affairs, and Giuliano, see- 
ing, as he did, that no building received any attention, the 
church of San Pietro excepted, and even that obtained but 
\ery little; seeing all this, I say, Giuliano became weary, 
and determined on requesting his dismissal. But the Pope 
replied in great anger : Ho you tliink that there is no 

other Giuliano da San Gallo in the world besides yourself?” 
Whereunto Giuliano made answer to the effect that, for truth 
and faithful service never would he find another equal to 
himself, whereas it would be easy for him to find princes 
who would maintain their promises with more fidelity than 
the Pope had shown towards him. Julius would nevertlie- 
less not give him leave to go, but said that he would talk 
to him about it at some other time. 

Bramante meanwhile haying brought Raffaello da Urbino 
to Rome,! set him to work on the paintings of the ponti- 
fical apartments, whereupon Giuliano, perceiving that those 
pictures gave the Pope much pleasuie, and that he desired 
to have the ceiling of the chapel, built by his uncle Sixtus, 
also decorated with paintings, then spoke to his Holiness 
of Michclagnolo, reminding him that the latter had already 
executed the statue of bronze in Bologna, wherewith the 
Pontiff had been very much pleased. Michclagnolo was 
therefore summoned to Rome, and having arrived in that city, 
the ceiling of the chapel was confided to him accordingly. 

Some short time after these things, Giuliano again re- 
quested permission to depart, and his Holiness, seeing that 

* Giuliano being, as our readers will remember, a military and civil 
sngmeei as well as architect, 

t See cote, p. 
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he was re=?olveil on doing so, saiFcred him to return to F4o- 
rf^ifte amicably, and retaining all his favour ; after having 
conferred his benediction, Julius finall; prcaented him with 
a purse of scarlet satin containing lire hundred ducats, 
h'lling him that he might return home to take repose, but 
that he would always remain his fiiend. Having then 
kissed the sacred foot, Giuliano departed to Florence, where 
h(‘ arrived exactly at the time when Pisa was surrounded 
and besieged by the Florentine army. He had no soonei 
entered the city therefore, than he was despatched by 
Piero Soderini — after the due ceremonies of reception — to 
the camp ; where the commissaries found themselves unable 
to devise any effectual method for preventing the Pisans 
from supplying their beleaguered city with provisions, by 
means of the Arno. Giuhano, after due examination, de- 
clared that when the season should be more favourable, a 
bridge of boats must be constructed, be then returned to 
Florence. But when the spring was come, he took with 
him Antonio his brother, and again repaired to Pisa, where 
they made a bridge of boats, which was a work of mucli 
ingenuity ; fur besides that this fabric could he removed 
at pleasure, the power of rising or sinking, within fixed 
limits, which it derived frem its form, secured the structure to 
a certain extent, against injury from floods, while it never- 
theless remained perfectly firm, being well chained and 
fastened together through all iU parts. The impediment 
to supplies by means of the rii’ar, so much desired by the 
commissaries, was also effectually piesented by this bridge, 
the city being thereby cut off from all aid by sea and up the 
Arno; insomuch that the Pisans, having no longer any help 
in their distress, were compelled to make conditions with 
the Florentines and surrendered accorilingly. 

Nor did any long time elapse before Giuliano was again 
despatched to Pisa by tlie same Piero Soderini, together with 
an almost innumerable company of builders, when they con- 
structed, with extraordinary celerity, the fortress which is 
at the gate of San Marco, with that gate itself, which 
was erected in the Doric order. While Giuliano was 
busied with this undertaking, which occupied him until the 
year 1512, Antonio travelled throughout the whole state, 
inspecting all the fortresses and public buildings of the 
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Florentine territories, and putting all into good and service- 
able order. 

By the favour and assistance of Pope Julius, the House 
of Medici was subsequently reinstated m the government of 
Florence, from which that family had been expelled on the 
incursion made into Italy by Charles VIIL, king of France 
Piero Soderini was then compelled to abandon the palace, 
but the Medici did not fail to acknowledge the services 
which Giuliano and Antonio had rendered in earlier times 
to their illustrious house, and when, on the death of Pope 
Julius, Giovanni, cardinal de’ Medici, ascended the papal 
throne, Giuliano was induced once again to visit Pome. 

No long time after the arrival of the latter in that city, the 
architect Bramante died, when the Pope resolved to entrust 
the building of San Pietro to Giuliano but worn by his 
many labours, oppressed by the weight of years, and suffering 
cruel torments from internal disease, the Florentine archi- 
tect declined that charge, which was then made over to the 
most graceful Raffaello da Urbino,|- and Giuliano returned 
by permission of his Holiness, to Florence. J Two years later 
Giuliano da San Gallo, grievously oppressed by the force of 
his malady, also died at the age of seventy-four, and in the 
year 1517, leaving his name to the world, his body to the 
earth, and his soul to God, who gave it. 

The departure of Giuliano, left his brother Antonio, who 
loved him tenderly, in the deepest grief, as it also did a son 
named Francesco ,* the latter , already engaged in the study of 
sculpture, although he was then very young. This Francesco 


* Plainer and Bunsen, Beschreibunp der Stadt Rom., affirm Giuliano to 
have been appointed architect of St. Peter’s before the death of Bramante, 
but that event must have taken place very shortly after. — See Fea, Notizie 
intorno a Raffaello Sanzio, who also considers Giuliano to have received 
the appointment during the life of Bramante. 

4 Associated with the architect, Fra Giocondo, who continued in office 
from February, 1514, to March, 1510. Raphael received his appointment 
in April, 1514, and in August of the same year, after having presented his 
model, he appears to have been appointed first architect, and* so placed 
over his associate in the work, — See the Notxzie anil Beschreihung as cited 
above. 

X According to the documents extracted by Fea from the books of the 
works at St. Peter’s, Giuliano retained hiS appointment about a year and 
a half, to the let July, 1515, namely. 
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haa carefully preserved all the remains of art bequeathed^to 
him by his forerunners, and holds them in the utmost vene- 
ration. Many 'vvorks in sculpture and architecture have 
been executed by him in Florence and other places ; among 
them is the Madonna now in the church of Orsanmichele. 
The Virgin has the Divine Child on her arm, which is rest- 
ing in the lap of Sant’ Anna ; all the figures are in full relief, 
and the group, which is formed from one piece of marble, is 
considered a fine work."^' The sepulchral monument which 
Pope Clement caused to be constructed at Monte Cassino, to 
the memory of Piero de Medici, | is also by this sculptor, as 
are other woiks, of which I do not make further mention, 
because Francesco is still living.^ 

After the death of Giuliano, his brother Antonio, who 
was not willing to remain wholly inactive, executed two 
large Crucifixes in wood, one of which was sent to Spain, 
and the other, by command of the vice-chancellor, Cardinal 
Giulio de’ Medici, was taken by Domenico Buoninsegni into 
Franco. At a later period the building of the fortress of 
Leghorn § having been determined on, Antonio was sent to 
that city by the Cardinal de' Medici,! with a commission to 
prepare dc.sigus for the structure, wliich the latter effected 
accordingly ; hut the work was not executed to the extent 
proposed by Antonio, nor was it "Constructed entirely after 
the designs he had prepared. 

Many miracles having been i)erformed by an image of 
Our Lady in possession of the inhabitants of Montepulciano, 
these last resolved to erect a church to her honour at very 
great cost, Antonio was consequently instructed to prepare 
the model, and became the superintendent of the building ; 
he therefore repaired to Montepulciano twice in the year, for 
the purpose of inspecting the progress of that fabric, wliich 

Still in the church of Or-San-Michele. — Flor, 18S2-8. ^ 

t I’lcro de’ Medici, son of Lorenzo the Magnificent, drowned in the 
river Garigliano, as mentioned in the life of Torrigiano. Ibid, 

t Among the beat works of Francesco,” remarks an Italian writer, Ms 
accounted the beautiful tomb of Angelo Marzi-Medici, Bishop of Assisi, 
erected in the Basilica of the Santissima Annunziata m Florence. This monu- 
ment stands near one of the piers supporting the great arch of the Iribun^ 

§ The fortress of Perugia is also affirmed to have been erected alter the 
deaiten of Antonio . — Eoman Edition^ ^ ^ 

li The same Cardinal GiuUo that is to say, afterwards Pope Clement YU 
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we now see completed to the utmost perfection. It is indeed 
a most beautiful and richly vaidod composition, and is ^exe- 
cuted by the genius of Antonio with infinite grace; the 
whole edifice is constructed of a stone which resembles that 
called travertine in the whiteish tint of its colour : it 13 
situated at a short distance beyond the gate of San Biagio, 
on the riglit hand, neaily midway up the liill.'^ About the 
same time tlus architect commenced a palace in the fortress 
of Monte Sansovino | for Antonio di Monte, Cardinal of 
Santa Praxida ; he also constructed another for the same 
prelate, in Montepulciano, a work designed and completed 
with admirable grace.J 

In Florence Antonio erected a range of houses for tlie 
Servite monks, on the Piazza of their monastery ; the style of 
the building resembling that of the Loggia degF Innocenti 
In Arezzo he pi’epared models for the aisles of the church of 
Our Lady of Tears ; but this was a very ill-conducted work, 

- because entirely destitute of harmony with the earlier por- 
tions of the edifice, and the arches of the upper part are not 
placed in due relation to the centre. Antonio likewise made 
a model for the church of the Madonna in Cortona; but 1 
do not believe that this has ever been put into execution.^ 
During the siege of Florence, this master was employed on the 
bastions and fortifications within the city, when his nephew 
Francesco was appointed to act as his assistant. 

The Giant of the Piazza, || which had been executed by the 
hand of Michelagnolo, during the life-time of Giuliano, the 
brother of Antonio, being fixed in its place, the rulers re- 
solved that the other, If made by Baccio Bandinelli, should be 

* The beautiful church of San Biagio at Montepulciano, is a Greek cross 
with a cupola and two carnpamh, or bell-towers, one of which remains un- 
, finished. On the piazza of the little town there is another work by Antonio 
the Canonicate namely, with a double Loggia. 

f The palace of fhe Caidinal of Santa Praxida (Cardinal del Monte, 
afterwards Pope Julius III.), is now used for the transaction of business 
connected with the Law Courts. The elegant Loggia, standing; opposite to 
this building, is also a work of Antonio. 

J That opposite to the cathedral. 

§ It was certainly not put m execution, since this church, called the 
“Madonna del Calcinajo’* was constructed after the design of Francesco 
di Georgio. — For the life of this architect, see antSf p. 122, et 
ll The colossal statue of David namely, 

1 The group of Uerculcs and Cacua, 
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also erected on the Piazza. The care of conducting it thithei 
in safety was trusted to Antonio, and he, in taking Baccio 
d Agnolo to assist him, by the use of very powerful machinery, 
eltocted the removal of the statue ^Mthout injury, placing 
It safely on the pedestal which had been prepared to 
receive it. 

When Antonio had become old, he took pleasure in no 
other occupation than that of agriculture, which he under- 
stood perf(‘ctly well. Finally, being rendered by the weight 
of Ins years unable to support any longer the cares of this 
world, h(‘ resigned his soul to God in the year 1534, and 
was laid to his repose, together with his brother Giuliano, 
in the burial place of the Giamberti family, wliieli is in the 
church of Santa Maria Novella. 

ihc admirable wuiks ot these two brothers Avill supply to 
the world suificient proof of the fine genius wherewitli they 
were endowed, while their blameless life and honourable 
conduct ill every action caused them to be held in esteem 
by the whole city, and by all who knew them. Giuliano and 
Antonio berpieathed to architecture the inheritance of better 
methods in the Tuscan manner of building, with more beau 
tit>l forms than had previously been in use ; they added 
J^hcr proportion, and more exact measurement to the Dont 
order than had ever before, according to the opinion and rule 
i;f Vitruvius, been attained. 

In their houses in Florence, these masters had collected a 
large number of beautiful antiquities in marble — treasures, 
which contributed, and still contribute, to adorn their native 
city, -while they also do honour to the artists themselves, 
and redound to the glory of art. Giuliano brought from 
Iconic the method of constructing vaulted ceilings, in ma- 
terials which permit the carvings and other decorations to 
be executed in one piece of tliis we have an example in an 
apartment of his own house, and at Poggio-a-Cajano, the 
ceib'ng of the Great Hall, still to be seen there, is constructed 
after this manner. Large is the debt of gratitude due to 
these artists, by -w hose labours the Florentine state has been 
foi^tified, while the city itself has received great increase oi 

* An inventiOE of B'aniante, aes wt? ieam j.om his life. — See ant4 
? 431 ). 
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beauty from tbeir endeavours. By the works of these 
brothers, performed in so many parts of Italy, the Floren- 
tine name has moreover received a great accession of honour, 
to the lasting glory of the Tuscan genius, which, to their re- 
vered memory, hath dedicated the following verses 

** Cedite Romani structores, cedite Graii 
Artiiy Vitruviy tu quoque cede parens* 

Etrus\)Os celehrare viros testudims arcus^ 

Urncy tholus^ statute yjempla^ domusqi ? petuni*^ 
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